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INTRODUCTION 

HE  furniture  of  the  American  colonies  was 

at  first  of  English  manufacture,  but  before 
long  cabinet-makers  and  joiners  plied  their 
trade  in  New  England,  and  much  of  the 
furniture  now  found  there  was  made  by  the  colonists. 
In  New  Amsterdam,  naturally,  a  different  style  pre- 
vailed, and  the  furniture  was  Dutch.  As  time  went 
on  and  the  first  hardships  were  surmounted,  money 
became  more  plentiful,  until  by  the  last  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  much  fine  furniture  was  imported 
from  England  and  Holland,  and  from  that  time  fash- 
ions in  America  were  but  a  few  months  behind  those 
in  England. 

In  the  earliest  colonial  times  the  houses  were  but 
sparsely  furnished,  although  Dr.  Holmes  writes  of 
leaving  — 

"  The  Dutchman's  ahore. 
With  those  that  in  the  Maimer  came,  a  hundred  souls  or  more. 
Along  with  all  ih«  furniture  to  fill  their  new  abodes. 
To  judge  b^  wha:  is  still  on  hand^  at  least  a  hundred  loads.'' 

If  one  were  to  accept  as  authentic  all  the  legends 
l"  told  of  various  pieces,  —  chairs,  tables,  desks,  spinets, 

and  even  pianos,  —  Dr.  Holmes's  estimate  would  be 
too  moderate* 


Q.  Furniture  of  the  Olden  Time 

The  first  seats  in  general  use  were  forms  or 
benches,  not  more  than  one  or  two  chairs  belonging 
to  each  household.  The  first  tables  were .  long 
boards  placed  upon  trestles.  Chests  were  found 
in  almost  every  house,  and  bedsteads,  of  course, 
were  a  necessity.  After  the  first  chairs,  heavy  and 
plain  or  turned,  with  strong  braces  or  stretchers 
between  the  legs,  came  the  leather-covered  chairs 
of  Dutch  origin,  sometimes  called  Cromwell  chairs, 
followed  by  the  Flemish  cane  chairs  and  couches. 
This  takes  us  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
During  that  period  tables  with  turned  legs  fastened 
to  the  top  had  replaced  the  earliest  "  table  borde  '* 
upon  trestles,  and  the  well-known  "hundred  legged'* 
or  "  forty  legged**  table  had  come  into  use. 

Cupboards  during  the  seventeenth  century  were 
made  of  oak  ornamented  in  designs  similar  to  those 
upon  oak  chests.  Sideboards  with  drawers  were  not 
used  in  this  country  until  much  later,  although 
there  is  one  of  an  early  period  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  made  of  oak,  with  turned  legs, 
and  with  drawers  beneath  the  top. 

Desks  were  in  use  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  made  first  of  oak  and  later  of  cherry 
and  walnut.  Looking-glasses  were  owned  by  the 
wealthy,  and  clocks  appear  in  inventories  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  century.  Virginals  were  mentioned 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  spinets  were 
not  uncommon  in  the  century  following. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
came  the  strong  influence  of  Dutch  fashions,  and 
chairs  and  tables  were  made  with  the  Dutch  cabriole 
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or  bandy  leg.  sometimes  with  the  shell  upon  the 
knee,  and  iatcrwith  the  claw-and  hall  foot.  Dutch 
high  chests  wich  turned  legs  had  been  in  use  before 
this,  and  the  high  chest  wich  bandy  leg^  like  the 
chaitfi  and  tables  soon  btrcanie  a  common  piece  uf 
Furniture.  With  other  Dutch  fashions  came  that  of 
lacquering  furniture  with  Chinese  designs,  anil  tables, 
scrutoirs  or  desks,  lookirg-glass  framts,  stands,  and 
high  cheats  were  ornamented  in  this  manner. 

The  wood  chiefly  used  in  furniture  was  uak,  until 
about  i*>7;.  when  American  black  wainut  came  into 
use,  and  cheats  of  drawers,  tables*  and  chairs  were 
made  of  it;  it  was  the  wood  ofteneet  employed  in 
veneer  at  that  time, 

SberaEon  wnjTr  in  ifio^  :  '*  There  are  three  species 
ni  walnut  Irec,  the  Knglish  walnut,  and  the  white 
and  black  Virginia.  Hicknry  is  reckoned  to  class 
with  the  white  Virginia  walnut.  The  black  Vir- 
ginia was  much  in  use  for  cabinet  work  about  forty 
or  fifty  years  since  in  England,  but  i*  now  quite  laid 
liy  since  fhc  introduction  of  mahogany." 

Mahogany  was  discovered  by  Sir  Walter  Kalcigh 
in  if^S-  Ihc  first  mention  of  its  use  in  this 
country  h  in  1708.  Mr,  G.  T.  Robinson,  in  the 
London  /frt  Journ/il  of  iSSl,  says  thar  its  first  use 
in  Fngliind  was  in  17:20,  when  some  planks  of  it 
were  brought  to  Dn  Gibbon  by  a  West  India 
captain.  The  wood  was  pronounced  too  hard,  and 
it  was  not  until  Mrs,  Gibbon  wanted  a  candle  box 
that  any  use  was  nude  of  the  planks,  and  Then  only 
because  rlic  ohstinale  docJtjr  invisfcd  upon  it,  Whrn 
the  c^ndlc-box  was  finished,  n  burcavi  {f.e.  desk)  was 
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made  of  the  wood>  which  wm  fi;reatly  admired,  and 
a«  Mr.  Robinson  say*»  **  Dr,  Gibbon's  obstinacy  and 
Mrs,  Gibbon's  candk-box  revolutionized  English 
hoLischold  furniture;  for  :hc  system  of  construction 
and  character  of  design  were  both  altered  by  its  in- 
troductioHp"  It  is  probable  that  Hirniture  had  been 
made  in  England  of  mahogany  previous  to  1720, 
but  that  may  be  the  date  when  it  bcc;tnic-  fashion* 
able. 

The  best  mahogany  came  from  Santiago,  Mexi- 
can mahogary  being  soft,  and  Honduras  mahogany 
coarEc-gramed. 

The  earliest  Fngli^h  illustrrircd  book  wbtcb  In- 
cluded designs  for  furniture  was  published  by 
William  Jones  in  17J9-  Chippendale's  first  book 
of  designs  was  issued  in  1754-  He  was  followed 
by  Incc  and  Mayhcw,  whose  book  was  undated; 
Thomas  Johnson — "vJ^J   Sir  William  Chambers 

—  1760;  Society  of  Uphiilsrcrcni  —  about  1760; 
Matthias  Lock —  176J  ;  Robert  Manwaring  — 
1766 ;  Matthias  Darly  — 1773 ;  Robert  and 
J.  Adam  —  '77,1;  Thomas  ShcaTer  (in  "The 
Cabinci-maken'  London  Book  of  Prices*') —  1788  ; 
A,  I  Icpplcwhiic  &  Co.  —  17SS9  ;  Thomas  Shcraron 

—  1791-179J  a<'d  1S03. 

Sir  William  Chambers  in  his  early  youth  made  a 
voyage  to  China»  and  it  is  to  his  influence  that  we 
can  attribnttr  much  of  the  rage  for  Chinese  furniture 
anddccorarion  which  was  in  force  abour  1760  to  1770, 

Thomas  Chippendale  lived  and  bad  his  shop  in 
St-  Martin's  Lane,  London.  Beyond  thatwc  know 
but  little  of  his  life.     His  book,  "  The  Gendemin's 
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and  Cabinet- Matters  Director^"  was  published  in 
i754,  at  a  cost  of  _jf,\iHij.6  per  copy.  The  second 
edition  followed  in  lyfy.  and  the  third  in  1^62.  It 
contains  cme  hundred  and  sixty  copper  plates,  the 
first  twenty  pages  of  which  arc  taken  up  with  designs 
for  chairs,  and  it  is  largely  as  a  chair  maker  that 
Chippendale  fi  name  has  become  famous.  His  fur- 
niture combines  Frcncli,  Gothic,  Dtitch,  and  Chinese 
style*,  but  %ii  great  was  his  genius  that  the  effect  is 
thoroughly  Kannonious,  while  he  cxcrci-icd  l\\c  great- 
est  care  in  the  construction  of  his  furniture  —  espc- 
cifilly  chiirs.  He  was  beyond  ci/erything  a  carver, 
arid  his  desi;»ns  ^huw  a  wealth  of  delicate  carving. 
He  used  ni>  inlay  or  painting,  ;is  others  h;id  done 
before  him,  and  as  others  did  after  hini»  and  only 
occasionally  did  he  employ  gilding,  lacquer,  or  brass 
ornamentation. 

RobeiT  and  James  Adam  were  architects,  trained 
in  the  elavsics.  Their  furniture  was  distinctly  clas* 
Mcal^  »nd  was  designed  for  rooms  in  the  Greek  or 
Roman  style.  Noted  painters  assisted  them  in 
decorating  the  rooms  and  the  furniture,  and  Pcr- 
golesi,  Angelica  Kaufmann,  and  Cipriani  did  not 
scorn  to  paint  designs  upon  satinwood  furniture, 

Marthiiu  Lock  and  Thorn;»s  Johnson  ^vtre  nota- 
ble as  dc^signcrs  of  frames  for  pier  g)a.^ses,  ovals> 
girandoles,  etc. 

Thomas  Shearer's  niimc  was  signed  to  the  beat 
designs  of  those  published  in  \  78S  in  "  The  Cabinet- 
Makers'  Book  of  Prices/'  His  drawings  comprise 
tablt-^  of  vaiiiius  muth,  drc*sing-thests,  writing-desks, 
and  sideboards,  but  there  [3  not  one  chair  among 
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them.  He  was  the  first  to  design  the  form  of  side- 
board with  which  we  are  familiar. 

As  Chippendale's  name  is  used  to  designate  the 
furniture  of  1750-1780^  so  the  furniture  of  the  suc- 
ceeding period  may  be  called  Hepplcwhitc;  for  al- 
though he  was  one  of  several  cabinet-makers  who 
worked  together,  his  is  the  best-known  name^  and 
his  was  probably  the  most  original  genius.  His 
chairs  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  Chippendale, 
and  are  lighter  and  more  gracefiil ;  but  because  of 
the  attention  he  paid  to  those  qualifications,  strength 
of  construction  and  durability  were  neglected.  His 
chair-backs  have  no  support  beside  the  posts  which 
extend  up  from  the  back  legs,  and  upon  these  the 
shield  or  heart-shaped  back  rests  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  could  endure  but  little  strain. 

Hepplewhite's  sideboards  were  admirable  in  form 
and  decoration,  and  it  is  from  them  and  his  chairs 
that  his  name  is  familiar  in  this  country-  His  swell 
or  serpentine  front  bureaus  were  copied  in  great 
numbers  here. 

His  specialty  was  the  inlaying  or  painting  with 
which  his  furniture  was  enriched,  Satinwood  had 
been  introduced  from  India  shortly  before  this,  and 
tables,  chairs,  sideboards,  and  bureaus  were  inlaid 
with  this  wood  upon  mahogany,  while  small  pieces 
were  veneered  entirely  with  it  The  same  artists 
who  assisted  the  Adam  brothers  painted  medallions, 
wreaths  of  flowers  or  arabesque  work  upon  Hepple- 
white's  satinwood  furniture.  Not  much  of  this 
painted  furniture  came  to  this  country,  but  the 
fashion  was  followed  by  our  ancestresses,  who  were 
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WiigTit,  among  other  accomplishments,  to  paint 
flowert  attd  figures  upon  light  wood  fiirniTurc, 
tables  and  screens  being  the  pieces  usually  chosen 
for  decoration. 

Thomas  Sheraton  published  in  1791  and  179:^, 
'^The  Cahinel-Maker  and  Upholsterer's  Drawing 
Book'*;  in  i8oj,  his  "Cabinet  Dictionary";  in 
iSo^^  "Designs  for  Household  Kurniturc/'  and 
"The  Cabinet- Maker,  Upholsterer,  and  General 
Arrist'fi  Encyclopedia/'  which  was  left  unfinished 
in  1 807, 

**'rhc  Cabincl-Makcr  and  Upholsterer's  Draw- 
ing Book"  IS  largely  taken  up  with  drawings  and 
remarks  upon  perspective,  which  sre  hopelessly  un- 
intelligible.  His  instructions  for  making  the  pieces 
designed  arc  most  minute^  ;ind  it  h  probably  due  to 
this  circumstantial  care  ihal  Sheratons  ftirnicure, 
light  as  it  looks,  has  lasted  in  good  condition  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more. 

Sheraton's  chairst differ  from  Hepplewhite's>  which 
they  resemble  in  many  respects,  in  the  construction 
iifthc  fiacksj  which  nre  nsLiully  stjuiirt,  with  the  hack 
1(^5  extending  to  the  top  raiU  and  the  lower  riil 
joining  the  posts  a  few  inches  above  the  seat.     The 

;ks  were  ornamented  with  car\'ing,  inlaying,  paiiu- 
_  gilding,  and  brass,  The  lyre  was  a  favorire 
design,  and  it  appears  in  his  chair-backs  and  in  the 
supports  for  tables^  often  wiih  the  strings  m^dc  of 
brass  wire, 

Sheraton's  sideboards  arc  similar  to  those  of 
Shearer  and  Hepplcwhite,  but  arc  constructed  with 
more  attention   to  the  utilitarian   side,  with  sundry 
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conveniences,  and  with  the  fluted  legs  which  Sher- 
aton generally  uses-  His  designs  show  sideboards 
alfio  with  ornamental  brass  rails  at  the  back,  holding 
candelabra. 

His  desks  and  writing-tables  are  carefully  and 
minutely  described,  so  that  the  manifold  combina- 
tions and  contrivances  can  be  accurately  made, 

Sheraton's  later  furniture  was  heavy  and  generally 
ugly*  following  the  Empire  fashions,  and  his  fome 
rests  upon  the  designs  in  his  first  book.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  great  English  cabinet-makers,  although 
he  had  many  followers  in  England  and  in  America, 

After  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  fashionable  furniture  was  in  the  heavy,  clumsy 
styles  which  were  introduced  with  the  Empire,  until 
the  period  of  ugly  black  walnut  furniture  which  is 
familiar  to  us  all. 

While  there  have  always  been  a  few  who  collected 
antique  furniture,  the  general  taste  for  collecting 
began  with  the  interest  kindled  by  the  Centennial 
Exposition  m  1876.  Not  many  years  ago  the  col- 
lector of  old  furniture  and  china  was  jeered  at,  and 
one  who  would,  even  twenty  years  since,  buy  an  old 
"high-boy'*  rather  than  a  new  black  walnut  chif- 
fonier, was  looked  upon  as  "queer."  All  that  is 
now  changed.  The  chiffonier  is  banished  for  the 
high-boy,  when  the  belated  collector  can  secure  one, 
and  the  influence  of  antique  furniture  may  be  seen 
in  the  immense  quantity  of  new  furniture  modelled 
after  the  antique  designs,  but  not  made,  alas,  with 
the  care  and  thought  for  durability  which  were 
bestowed  upon  furniture  by  the  old  cabinet-makers. 
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Heaton  says:  "It  appears  to  require  about  a 
century  for  the  wheel  of  fashion  to  make  one  com- 
plete revolution.  What  our  great-grandfathers 
bought  and  valued  (17JO-1790);  what  our  grand- 
fathers despised  and  neglected  (1790-1820);  what 
our  fathers  utterly  forgot  (i820-i85o)>  we  value, 
restore,  and  copy  !  " 
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HK    cb«t    was    a 
most   impoi tart 
piece  of  furniture 
in   lioiischolds  of 
the  sixtcciuh   and  seven- 
teenth centuries.   It  served 
:t^^    table,   seat,  or   trunk, 
(i.sidea  its  accepted   fur- 
\H>st:  to  hold  vafiiuhks  of 
vHrious  kinds. 

Chests  arc  mentioned  in 
the  cai'licsc  colonial  invcn- 
toiies,    Shii^  chests,  bonrd 
chests,  joined  chesis,  wain- 
sent    trhcsts    wilh    dinwtTS, 
and  carved  chests  arc  some 
of  the    entries;    but   the 
larger  poition  are  inven- 
toried simply  lis  chests. 
All  woodwork  —  chests,  stools,  or  tables-^ which 
was  framed  togcthci;  chiefly  with  mortise  and  tenon^ 
was  called  joined^  and  jcired   chests  and  wainscot 
chesf-^   were   probably   terms    applied    to    panelled 
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chests  to  dificinguish  thtrrrr  from  those  of  pl.iin  boards, 
which  were  coiiimoii  in  every  household,  and  which 
were  brouchc  to  this  country  on  the  ships  with  the 
colonists,  holding  their  scanty  possessions. 

The  oldest  carved  chests  were  nude  without 
dnwcr^  beneath,  nnd  were  carved  in  low  relief  in 
design}  which  appear  upon  other  pieces  of  oak  fur- 
niture of  the  same  period* 


lllua   i--Oak  Chc3!,  about  I6S0. 

tIKrsrration  i  shows  a  chest  now  In  Memorial 
Hall,  at  Deerfield,  which  was  taken  from  the  house 
where  the  Indians  made  their  famous  attack  in  1704. 
The  lop  of  the  chest  is  missing,  and  the  feet,  which 
were  eontinuafions  of  the  stiles,  are  worn  away  or 
ftawed  off  The  design  and  execution  of  the  carving 
arc  unusually  fine,  comliining  several  different  pat- 
tcrns»  all  of  an  early  date.  Chests  were  carved  in 
the  arch  design  with  three  or  four  pnnels.  but  seldom 
a$  elaborately  as  this,  which  was  probably  made 
before   1650. 

Ilhisiration  2  showa  a  remarkable  chest  now 
owned    by    Mrs.   Caroline    Footc    Marsh   of  Clai'c- 
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mo nt'Oti- the- James,  Vii^nia.     Until  recently  it  has 

remained  in  the  family  of  D'Olney  Stuart,  whose 
ancestor,  of  the  same  name,  was  said  to  be  of  the 
royal  Stuart  blood,  and  who  brought  it  with  him 
when  he  fled  to  Virginia  after  the  beheading  of 
Charles  1. 

The  feet  have  been  recently  added,  and  should  be 
large  balls;  otherwise  the  chest  is  original  in  every 
respect.  It  is  made  entirely  of  olive-wood,  the  body 
being  constructed  of  eight-inch  planks.  The  deco- 
ration is  produced  with  carving  and  burnt  work. 
Upon  the  inside  of  the  lid  are  three  panels,  the 
centre  one  containing  a  portrait  in  burnt  work 
of  James  I.  with  his  little  dog  by  his  side.  The 
two  side  panels  portray  the  Judgment  of  Solomon^ 
the  figures  being  clad  in  English  costumes  ;  in  the  left 
panel  the  two  kneeling  women  claim  the  child;  in 
the  right  the  child  is  held  up  for  the  executioner  to 
carry  out  Solomon's  command  to  cut  it  in  two.  The 
outside  of  the  hd  has  the  Stuart  coat  of  arms  burnt 
upon  it.  Upon  the  front  of  the  chest  are  four 
knights,  and  between  them  are  three  panels,  sur- 
rounded by  a  moulding,  which  is  now  missing 
around  the  middle  panel.  These  three  panels  are 
carved  and  burnt  with  views  of  castles  ;  and  around 
the  lock,  above  the  middle  panel,  are  carved  the 
British  lions  supporting  the  royal  coat  of  arms. 
The  chest  measures  six  feet  in  length  and  is  twenty- 
four  inches  high. 

Chests  with  drawers  are  mentioned  as  early  as 
1650,  and  the  greater  number  of  chests  found  in 
New  England   have  one  or  two  drawers. 


lllustradon  3  shows  a  chest  with  one  drawer 
<»v'ncd  by  the  Connecticut  Historicnl  Society,  made 
about  1660.  There  is  no  carving  upon  this  chest, 
which  is  panelled  and  ornamented  wic^i  turnt^d  spin- 
dles and  tiioi^s.  The  stile*  arc  condrtitcd  below  (he 
chest  u>  form  the  feet. 


Mlui.  3-  — PaEi«I1^  Cli«9t  viih  One  tiraw»r,  about  1660. 

A  chest  with  two  drawers  \^  shown  in  Illustration 
4t  made  probably  in  Connecticut,  as  about  fifty  of 
this  styls?  have  been  fcund  there^  chiefly  in  Harrford 
County-  The  top,  hack,  wnd  bottom  arc  of  pine, 
the  other  portions  of  the  chent  being  (il  American 
oalc.  The  design  of  the  can'ing  \»  similar  upon  all 
these  chests,  and  the  turneci  drop  ornament  upon 
the  stilesj  and  the  little  egg  i^haped  pieces  upon  the 
drawers,  appear  upon  all.  They  have  been  found 
with  one  or  two  clrawers  or  ntine,  but  usually  with 
two.     This  chest  is  in  Memorial  lUU,  at  DccrRcld. 
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A  chest  with  two  drawers  owned  hy  Charlt'i;  R. 
Waters,  L'-sq.j  of  Salem,  is  shown  in  IMustnuJon  5* 
The  mouldings  ujion  the  front  of  the  framj;  arc  carved 
in  Si  simple  design.  The  wood  in  the  centre  of  the 
panels  is  stained  ^  dnrlc  color,  the  spindles  and 
mouldings  being  of  oak  like  the  resc  of  the  chest. 


d['      O  o  tf   >J|j/    {^00 


I"" 


""^HIL^ 


^1 


lllut.  4,— Oak  Chesi  with  Two  Drvuntt.  ftboul  167S, 


An  oak  chest  with  three  drawers  is  shown  in  lilus- 
tntion  6.  It  formed  a  parr  of  the  wedding  outfit 
of  Sarah  Hawks,  who  was  married  in  1726,  and  it 
is  now  in  the  Deeriield  Museum.  The  fact  that 
sevenl  chests  carved  in  this  design  have  been  found 
alioiJt    H^tilley  Uns  given   them  the   namt!  of  Had- 
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Icy  chests.  The  carving  in  all  is  the  same  and  is 
scsincd^  in  this  chcsi  being  stained  red,  while  the 
background  is  left  ihc  natural  color  of  the  wood, 
Madrc)'  chests  all  have  the  cemre  front  panel  the 
same,  with  a  plain  space  in  which  initials  are  usually 
carved-  The  (ronts  of  the  the^t  only  are  carved, 
the  cnd^  being  panelled. 


Jllui_S>— PanoW  ChMi  wlih  Two  Drawers, 
tbout  1675. 

Carved  cheats  wiih  rhree  drawers  are  rarely  found 
in  anv  design,  slchoiigli  the  plain  boiird  chests  were 
made  with  th^t  number. 

IflusETation  7  and  lllustnition  S  show  chests 
mounted  upon  franics.  Illustration  8  stands  thirty- 
two  inches  nigh  and  is  thirty  inches  widc»  and  is  made 
of  oak,  with  one  drawer.  It  is  in  the  collection  of 
Chailcs  R,  Water!*,  Ewij.j  of  Salcni.  Illustration  7 
c 
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is  slightly  taller,  with  one  drawer.  T\w  chest  is  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Major  Ben  Perky  Poorc, 
at  Indian  Hill.  Such  chests  upon  frames  ure  rarely 
founds  and  hy  some  they  are  snpjiost-d  tci  have  been 
made  for  use  as  desks;  but  it  seems  more  proEial>lc 
that  they  were  simply  chests  for  linen,  taking  the 
place  of  the  high  chest  of  drawers  which  was  gradu'- 


Illut  6.  — Carvfd  Chest  with  Tnrtt  Drawers,  ib^ul  1700. 

ally  coming  irto  fashion  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventecrnh  century,  and  possibly  being  iis  fore- 
runner. C'hcscs  continued  in  manufacture  and  in 
uac  until  after  1700,  but  they  were  probably  not 
made  later  than  1720  in  any  numbers,  as  several 
yearft  previou*  to  that  date  they  were  inventoried  as 
"old,"  a  word  whiih  was  as  condcntnatciry  in  rhosc 
years  as  now,  as  tar  as  the  fashions  ^ere  conccrned- 
Chesta  of  drawers  nppcar  in    inventories   about 
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164c.     They  were  usually  made  of  oak  and  were 
similar  in  design   lo  the  chciis  of  ihat  period. 

The  oak  chest  of  drawers  in  lllustraiion  9  Is 
owned  by  K»  K,  Lpcmcn,  Jisq.,  of  the  Wiysidc  Inn. 
Sudbury,  It  has  fourdrawens,  and  the  decoration  is 
simply  panelling.  The  feet  are  the  large  balls  which 
v/ere  use^d  upon  thtfsts  (iiitsht'd  with  j.  derp  mould- 
irg  at  the  lower  edge.     The  drop  handles  arc  of  an 


lllu*.  7  and  lUus.  6.  —  Panelled  ChoBts  upon  Framw, 
167O-I7O0, 

unusual  dcsipn»  the  drop  being  of  bell-flower  shape. 
This  chest  of  drawers  was  found  in  Maiden. 

From  the  time  that  high  chests  of  drawers  were 
introduced,  during  the  last  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  wscaf  nak  in  furniture  gradually  ceased, 
and  it?^  plate  waf*  lukrn  iiv  walmit  or  cherry,  !ind 
later  by  mahogany.  With  the  disuse  of  oak  came 
&  change  in  the  stjlc  of  chests,  which  were  no  longer 
icadc  in  the  massive  panelled  designs  of  earlier  years. 


ao 
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The  moulilirig  around  the  drawers  is  somt^whal 
of  a  guide  10  !hc  tgc  of  a  piece  of  furniture.  The 
carlicsC  moukiing  w;ls  lai^c  and  fingic,  upon  the 
frame  arourd  the  drawers.  The  next  mouUling  eon- 
sisred  of  two  strips^  forming  a  doitMe   moulding. 


IlluL  9.  — Pui«i;ttd  Ch««t  of  Drttutn,  about  I6S0^ 

These  strips  were  in  some  cases  separated  by  a  plain 
band  about  hdf  an  inch  in  width.  I.alcr  suWy  upon 
block  fiont  pieces  a  small  iJnglc  moulding  hoidcrcd 
the  frame  around  the  drawers^  while  u[>on  Hepplc- 
white  and  Sheraton  furniture  rhe  mouldtng  was  upon 
the  drawer  itself,     Earl^  in  the  eighteenth  century^ 
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about  1710,  high  chests  were 
made  with  no  motjUlhig 
»boot  the  dniwers,  thtr  edges 
of  which  Uppcd  over  rhe 
frame. 

Another  cuidc  to  the  age 
of  a  piece  0?  furniture  made 
with  drawers  is  found  in  the 
bimi  handles,  which  atc 
shown  in  Illustration  10  in 
the  diftcrtnc  stvlcs  in  use 
from  1675,  The  handle  and 
escutcheon  lettered  A,  called 
a  "droji  handle/'  was  used 
upon  six-Icgged  high  chcits, 
and  somcnmcs  upon  chests. 
The  drop  may  be  solid  or 
hollowed  out  in  the  back. 
The  fth^pe  of  the  pfate  and 
cscnitchrcin  varies,  hcjng 
rcnindt  diamond,  or  shield 
shaped*  cut  in  curves  or 
points  upon  the  edges,  and 
gcncnlly  stamped.  It  is 
fastened  to  the  drawer  front 
by  a  looped  wire,  the  crds 
of  which  pass  through  a  hole 
in  the  wood  and  are  hcnt  in 
the  inside  of  the  drawer. 

A  handle  and  escutcheon  of 
lettered  U,  They  arc  found  tj 
early  bandy-legged  high  chests. 


i;]uMr4rion   ID- 


the  next  style  are 

pun  six-K^ggfd   :md 

The  plate  of  the 


:l 
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h:indle  is  of  a  type  somewhat  earlier  thin  the  es- 
cutcheon.    Both   arc  scamped^  and  the  hail  i>f  the 

handle  is  fastened 
with  looped  wires, 
Lcticr  C  shows 
the  earliest  styles 
of  handles  with 
flit  hail  fa^rened 
into  bolts  which 
screw  into  ihe 
drawer  Letters 
D,  E,  and  K  give 
the  succeeding 
styles  of  brass 
handles,  the  dc- 
sigiigrowingmore 
elaborate  and  in- 
creasing in  sx'f.c. 
Thc^e  are  found 
u  po  n  des  ks,  c  hcsts 
o*  drawers,  com- 
modes, and  other 
pieces  of  ftirtii- 
niie  of  the  Chip- 
pendale period. 

Ihc    earliest 
form  of  high  chesC 
Eihi*.  11.— six-ieKedHiBhChortorDfawftra.  of  drawers  had  SIX 
m^^7\S-  nirned   legs,  four 

in  front  ajid  two  in  the  back,  wifh  stretchers  between 
the  legs,  and  was  nf  Dutch  origin,  an  well  as  the  high 
chest  with  bandy  or  cabriole  legs*  which  was  some 
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years  later  in  date.  Six  legged  chests  were  made 
during  the  lait  cjuarrer  of  the  sevenrcenih  century, 
and  were  usually  of  wiilnuT,  either  solid  or  veneered 
upon  jiint^  nr  wliitewoyd  ;  orfirr  wooda  were  rarely 
cmplovcd-  The  earliest  six-legged  chests  were  made 
with  the  single  moulding  upon  the  frame  ahciut  the 
drawers,  and  with  wo  drawers  at  the  top,  which  was 
always  flat,  as  the  broken  arch  did  not  appear  in 
furniture  until  ahoot  17JO-  The  lower  part  had 
but  one  long  drawer,  and 
the  curves  of  the  lower 
edge  were  in  a  single 
tra\. 

The  six -legged  hfg^ 
chest  of  drawers  in  Illus- 
tration II  belongs  to 
F,  A.  Robart,  Ks^^  of 
Boston.  It  is  veneered 
with  the  walnut  burl  and 
is  not  of  rhr  rarlicst  tvpe 

of  the   six-lcggcd  chest,  '"^'^  '^"^X^m?^''^'''''''^"" 
but     was     made    about 

1705-1715.  The  handles  arc  the  drop  handles 
shown  in  letter  A,  and  the  moulding  upon  the 
frame  around  the  drawers  i»  double.  There  is  a 
shallow  drawer  in  ihe  heavy  cmrnicc  at  rhc  (oji,  and 
the  lower  part  contains  three  drawers. 

Dressing-tables  were  made  to  go  with  theae  chests 
of  drawers,  but  with  four  instead  of  six  legs.  Their 
tops  were  usually  veneered,  and  ihey  were,  like  the 
high  cheJtts,  finished  witli  ;i  small  bending  around 
the  curves  of  the  lourr  edge. 
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The  dressing-table  in  Illustration  12  also  belongs 
to  Mr,  Robartj  and  shows  the  style  in  which  that 
piece  of  furniture  was  made- 

The  names  "  high-boy  "  and  "  low-boy  *'  or  '*  high- 
daddy"  and  *Mow-daddy"  are  not  mentioned  in 
old  records  and  were  probably  suggested  by  the 
appearance  of  the  chests  mounted  upon  their  high 
legs. 

High  chests,  both  six-legged  and  bandy-lc^ed, 
with  their  dressing-tables  were  sometimes  decorated 
with  the  lacquering  which  was  so  fashionable  during 
the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  earliest  high  chests  with  cabriole  or  bandy 
legs,  are  flat-topped,  and  have  two  short  drawers, 
like  the  six-legged  chests,  at  the  top.  They  are 
made  of  walnut,  or  of  pine  veneered  with  walnut. 
The  curves  at  the  lower  edge  are  similar  to  those 
upon  six-le^ed  chests  and  are  occasionally  finished 
with  a  small  bead-moulding. 

The  bandy-legged  high-boy  in  Illustration  13  is 
owned  by  Dwight  Blaney,  Esq.  It  is  veneered  with 
walnut  and  has  a  line  of  whitewood  inlaid  around 
each  drawer.  The  moulding  upon  the  frame  sur- 
rounding the  drawers  is  the  separated  double  mould- 
ing, and  the  handles  are  of  the  early  stamped  type 
shown  in  Illustration  10,  letter  B.  The  arrangement 
of  drawers  in  both  lower  and  upper  parts  is  the  same 
as  in  six-legged  chests,  A  reminder  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  legs  is  left  in  the  turned  drops  between  the 
curves  of  the  lower  edge. 

Steps  to  display  china  or  earthenware  were  in  use 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century- 
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They  were  generally  movable  pieces,  madi:  like  the 

step»  in  Illustration   13,  tn  two  or  three  tiers,  the 

lower    tier    smellier 

tlian  the  fop  uf  ihr 

high  chest,  formifig 

with    the   chest-top 

a  set  of  graduated 

shelves     upon    the 

front  anil  sitie*. 

"riie  broken  arch, 
which  had  been  used 
in  chimney  pieces 
during  the  seven- 
teenth century, made 
i[s  appe.iiaiicc  vipun 
furniture  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth cenrury,  and 
the  handsomest 
chests  were  made 
with  the  broken  arch 
top. 

A  most  ung^ual 
and  interesting  high 
chi'^c  lit  shown  tn 
Illustr4tton  I4,  from 
the  Warner  house 
in  PcrtGmouth.  It 
is  of  walnut  with  in- 
laying of  light  and 
dark  wood  aroumi  eaclj  drawer.  The  upper  iriiddle 
drawer  i*  inUid  in  4  eloign  of  pillars  with  the  rising 


\i\us,.  13.  —  Cilrblc-lc^EcJ  High  Cheat 
or  Duwgia  Willi  ChUiA  Steps.  abouT 
I7M- 
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sun  between  ihcm,  aiid  below  the  sun  are  inlaid  the 
initials  J<  S,  and  the  date  17^3.     The  lower  drawer 

has  a  siar  inlaid  be- 
tween the  pillars, 
and  :i  st:ir  U  inlaid 
upon  each  end  of 
the  case.  The 
knolis  at  the  top 
are  inlaid  with  the 
star,  and  rhc  mid- 
dle knob  ends  in  a 
carved  flame- 

J.  S.  was  John 
Sherburne  J  whose 
Mwi  rnarri(-il  ihe 
daughter  of  Colonel 
Warner.  The  legs 
of  this  chest  were 
ruthleii»;ly  sawed  off 
iTianv  year'*  ago,  in 
ordrr  thai  it  might 
stand  in  a  low-ccil- 
inged  room,  and  it 
is  only  in  compara- 
tively recent  years 
rlmr  it  has  hcrkmged 
tn  rhc  branch  of  the 
family  now  owning 
the  Warner  house. 
A  double  moulding  runs  upon  the  frame  around 
ihc  drawers^  and  the  original  handles  were  probably 
small,  of  the  type  in  IMuMracion  to,  Iciicr  C. 


nius.  H.-lti1^d  Wdnut  Mlgh  Cheat  of 
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A  walnut  high  chest  of  a  somewhat  later  type  is 
shown  iti  liluarriirioii  15,  oMncd  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Kufus 
Woodward  of  Worcester.  It  is  of  walnut  veneered 
upon  piiic,  and  the 
shells  upon  the  up* 
pc-r  utkI  lowci'  iitidJIc: 
drawers  arc  gilded, 
for  they  are,  of  course, 
carved  from  the  pine 
ben  each  the  veneer. 
The  Panic  has  I  he 
separated  double 
moulding  iiround  fhc 
draivers,  A  row  of 
light  inlaying  extend^; 
around  each  drawer, 
and  in  ihc  three  long 
drawers  of  the  upiicr 
part  the  inlaying  sim- 
ulates the  division 
into  two  drawers, 
which  IN  carried  out 
in  the  top  drawers  of 
both  the  upper  and 
lower  parts,  1  he  large 
handle* and  rhefluced 
coluinTift  at  the  sides 
would  indicate  that 
this  chest  was  made 
about  1760-1770. 

Illustration   16  shows  a  "  high -hoy  "  and  "low- 
boy" of  walnut,  owned  by  the  wrirer.     The  drawers, 


lllui.  IS.— InUifl  ft'alniii  Hiffh  Chest 
ae  urflwefs.  About  176a 


as 
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it  will  be  seen,  lap  over  the  frame.  The  "  highboy  " 
14  ori^nul  in  ever^'  respect  exct^pt  tlic  ring  h^indles, 
which  are  new,  upon  the  drawers  carved  with  the 
rising  sun  or  hn  design.  It  was  found  in  the  attic 
of  ftn  old  house,  with 
the  top  separate  from 
the  lower  part  and 
tvery  drawer  (nit  upon 
the  flour,  tilled  wirli 
seeds,  rags,  and  — kit- 
tens, who,  rerrified  by 
the  invasion  of  the  an- 
tique hunter^  scurried 
from  their  resting- 
places^  to  the  number 
of  nine  or  ten,  remind- 
ing one  of  Lowell's 
lines  in  the  "  Riyluw 
Papers":  — 


tllua-  l6-'"Lcw-boy  "vid  "KLch-boy"  of  Walnut,  «buul 
I  MO. 
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**  But  the  M  chfftt  tvi^in'r  utvt  her  f^r^n'ion't  wiftf 

(Por  *lWuL  new  ['urmLuur  viIiae  guud  in  life?) 
An'  10  old  clitv  fouE,  from  thcf  pr^rinki  dread 
O'  the  *p«ftf  chomlicr,  thaii  inio  ihc  ihcdj 
Wiic:cp  dim  ^vhli  du^E,  i(  W  miJ  Ua^  auUkIc* 
To  holdin*  jpcdn  »n"  fiJt^  o^hir  ihLngi  bcalri^s," 

lul  carefully  wniini>cii  vip  and  tiickcrd  away  Tn  one 
of  the  HTnall  tirawers  were  the  torches  fur  the  upper 
and  the  acorn-shaped  drops  for  the  lower  part. 
Thestf  dropJi  were  u^ed  is  long  as  the  turves  followed 
those  of  the  lower  part  of  six-ltggcd  chests,  but  were 
omiricd  when  more  graecful  curves  and  lin^s  were 
used,  as  rhc  design  of  high  chests  gradually  dif- 
fered from  the  early  types. 

The  "low-boy,"  or  dressing-table,  was  made  lo 
accompany  every  style  of  high  chest.  The  lowbov 
in  lllustnifion  i6  shows  the  dressing-table  which 
was  probably  used  in  the  room  with  the  bandv- 
Icgged  high-boy,  flat-topped  or  with  the  broken 
arch  cornice.  It  is  lower  rhan  the  under  part 
of  the  high-bo^,  which  is,  however,  frequently  sap- 
plied  with  a  board  top  and  sold  as  a  low-boy,  but 
which  can  be  easily  detected  from  its  height  and 
general  appearance.  The  measurements  of  this  high- 
boy and  iow-boy  arc 


tiEcii-Dov,  towcf  pirt 

3  feci  high 

3  fed  ij  iiithet  Ion); 

a  I  inchci  deep 


xow-iov 


z  feet  4  \nchc9  high 

1  fccc  t  inches  long 
iS  Luchca  deep 


The  high'boy  measure*  seven  feet  from  rhc  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice. 
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^^m             High  chests  and  drcssing-iabtcs  were  made  of       ^H 

^^m         mapk,  often  ver^  beautifull)^  marked,  in  the  same        ^H 

^^^^^                                                         style  as   the  cheKtj«        ^H 

^^^^B          1          ^^  1                          of  walnut  and  cher*        ^H 

^^^^^        ^     ^^m    X^^^k       1        ''y-     ''^^  I^^g'^  cht^t        ^H 

^^H             .^^^^^L^J^^^L.    T       wAsscmctitncsmadc        ^H 

^^1        .^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^^-                                ^H 

^^H 

1       tending  nearly  to  the         ^H 

^^^^^^^H 

floor,  and  mounted        ^H 

^H   4^  -^ 

upon  bracket,  ogee,         ^^| 

or    daw  -  and  -ball        ^H 

^^^^^^^H          ^^^^^^C 

^^H    VH- 

feet.  This  was  calied        ^H 
a  double  chest,  or        ^H 

^^^1              ^^H                    ^^^^^^^^^1 

H     1.      ^^^1 

chest -upon-chest.            ^H 

H     k:         iIV 

I'he  double  chest         ^H 

■      Hb           ^1 

in  Illu'^tration  tT  is         ^H 

^^^^b          —   - 

"^B      in  the  Warner  house        ^H 

^H 

^1           * 

i^2      nt  Portsmouth*     It        ^| 

^^^1 

iU 

is   of  English  waU        ^H 
J       iiut»  aEid  the  lower         ^H 

^H 

^        fl 

^^H           ^^^^^^^^^^^^^11                                 canstnjctcd         ^^| 

^^1       ^^^^^^^^^^^Ht'^j                                ^1 

^^B        ^^^CS^^^^^^^HHl                   ^^^              ^1 

^^B           ^^^||^p'^^^^^^^?^3                                lllus-         ^H 

^H     ^^^^i      ^r    1  ^^^^^^'^  ^^-  '^^^    ^1 

^^1          ^^^^         fl              w                    haridl&H    upon                   ^H 

^H             ■                                                chc£t  arc  very  mas*       ^H 

^^1           lllu«.  17,— Walnut  Doubtft  Chest,  a^bout     %ivc,  and  Upon  the  ^^^^1 

^H                                                               ends    of    both    ihc  ^^1 

^^H         upper  and  lower  p:irt5  are  srill  larper  handles  with        ^H 
^^1         which  to  lifr  thr  h<-avy  chesr.                                        ^^^^| 

^^^^        A  double  chest  which  was  probably  made  in  Ncw-^^^H 
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port,  Rhode  Ulajul,  ahuuT  1760-1770,  is  shown  in 
Illustration  18.  Thit  lower  part  h  blocked  iind  is 
carved  in  the  same  bc^iutiful  shells  as  lUustrnrian  25 
and  lllustracion  Si.  This  double  chest  was  mside 
fcr  John  Bniwn  of  f'rovidi-ncr,  the  li^adrr  of  the 
party  who  captured  the  Gus^ife  iw  1772^  and  one 
of  the  four  famous  Brown  brothers,  whose  name 
U  perpetuated  in  Brown  University.  This  chest  is 
now  owned  by  a  descendant  of  John  Brown,  John 
Brown  Francis  Herrcshoff,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 


about  t750. 


A   low-bov  of  unusual    design,  in    the  Warner 

house,  i«  shown  in   Illu^lnitiijn    19.      The  front  is 

blockrd.  with  u  iltnibic    moulding  upon  the  fr;imc 

Ltx>und  the  drawers.     "I  he  bill  ot  lading  in  lllustra- 
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t!on  85  spccificti  a  dressing-labLc,  brought  Ironi 
hnglitnd  to  this  house  in  1716,  hut  so  early  a  date 
cannot  he  assigned  to  this  piece,  ahhotigh  it  15  jn- 
douhtedly  English,  like  the  double  chair  in  lllustra- 
linn  i^fj.  ivhich  has  simil.ir  f<ret»  for  such   lions*  fw 

arc  ahuost  never 
found  upon  dimi- 
Citrc  made  in  this 
country.  The  shape 
of  thi^  cabriole  k-g 
ia  poor,  fhc  curve* 
being  too  abrupt, 
!iut  the  general  ef- 
icct  of  the  low-boy 
i^  verj'  ridi.  The 
handles  ate  the  orig- 
inal ones,  and  ihcy 
with  the  fluted  col- 
umns and  blocked 
front  delcrmintr  the 
(late  of  the  dressing- 
btbSe  to  be  about 
1750. 
The    low-boy   in 

probably  of  slightlv  later  dale,  li  has  che  sepa- 
rated double  moulding  upon  the  frame  around  the 
drawers,  and  the  curves  of  the  lower  part  are  like 
the  early  high  chests,  bjt  the  carving  upon  the  cab- 
riole legSj  and  the  fluted  columns  at  the  corners,  like 
thnse  in  Chippendale's  designs,  indicate  that  ir  was 
made  after   1750,     Upon   the   top  arc  two  pewter 
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Ismps  one  with  glaas  icnacs  to  intensify  rhe  light ;  a 
smoker's  tongs,  arc!  a  pipe-case  of  mahogany,  witfi 
a  little  drawer  in  it  to  hohj  the  lobacco.  This  ilress- 
ing-tab!c  U  owned  by  WaUcr  Husiner,  Esi^. 

The  richest  and  most  elaborate  style  attained  in 
such  pieces  of  furniture  is  shown  m  the  high  chest  in 
Illustration  ;i,  which  Is  one  of  the  finest  high  chests 
known.  The  propoTiions  are  perfect,  and  the  carv- 
ing is  all  well  executed.  Thh  chest  was  at  otic  time 
in  the  Pendleton  collection,  and  ts  now  owned  by 
Harrv  Harkness  Flagler,  Esq.j  of  Millbrook,  New 
York. 

Such  a  chest  as  this  was  in  Nathaniel  1  lawthorne's 
mind  when  he  wmie :  "Aflci  all,  tlic  moderns 
have  invented  nothing  better  in  chamber  furniture 
than  those  chests  which  stand  on  four  slender  legs, 
and  send  an  absolute  tower  of  mahogany  to  the  ceil- 
ing, the  whole  terminating  in  a  fantastically  carved 
sum  mil-" 

The  dre*sing-tab]c  and  looking-glass  in  Illus- 
tration 22  arc  also  owned  by  Mr.  Flagler.  The 
looking  gla^s  is  described  upon  page  J47,  The 
dressing- table  is  a  beautiful  and  dainty  piece  of  fur- 
nittiTt  of  the  same  hiyh  standard  as  ihc  chest  l;ist 
described.  The  carving  upnn  the  cabriole  legs 
is  unusually  elaborate  and  well  done.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  lower  edge  of  these  pieces  is  no 
longer  finished  in  the  simple  manner  of  the  earlier 
high-boys  and  low-boys,  but  is  cut  in  curves,  which 
vary  with  each  piece  of  furniture. 

I  n  illustration  279  upon  page  JJ9  is  a  lowboy  of 
walnutt  owned  by  the  writer,  of  unusually  graceful 
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]>ro(>orHonsj  tKc 
carved  legs  being 
extremely  slen- 
Jer.  The  stiell 
upon  this  low- 
boy is  curved  in 
the  frame  below 
the  middle  drawer 
insiead  of  upon 
it,  a:(  is  usual. 

The  dreft-sing- 
table  ill  llluscri' 
t  i  o  n  2  J  alto 
bdc)ng*«  ti>  the 
writer.  It  is  of 
walnuc,  like  the 
majority  of  simi- 
lar pieces,  and  h 
finely  carved  hut 
in  nor  so  gnircful 
as  I  Hiistration 
279.  The  handles 
are  the  original 
ones  and  ;ire  very 
large  and  hand- 
some, 

H  igh  chests 
and  the  accom- 
panyinf;dre4;}iing- 
tahles  aintinued 
in  use  uniil  the 
later  years  of  the 
eighteenth  ccn- 
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tur)'.  H<rpplc white's  book,  published  in  1789, 
contains  designs  for  chfst5  of  drawers,  extending 
pearly  to  the  floor,  with  bracket   feet,  one   having 


nh».  33.— V&lnul  Dfosine-ubte*  t-lout  1770h 


fluteJ  columns  at  the  corners^  arn]  an  urn  with  gar- 
land* above  the  flat  top.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  high  chests  of  drawers  were  not  nude  in  any 
number  after  1790. 


CHAPTER   11 


BUREAUS   ANU    WASH5TAt{DS 


rHE  word  "bureau" 
is  now  used  lo  dus* 
ignatc  low  chests  of 
drawers.      Chippen- 
dale called  sucfi  pieces  "com- 
mode tables  "  or  '*  commodti 
bure;iii  tables."    As  desks  with 


slanting  lids  for  a  long  period 
during  the  eighteenth  ccnrury 
were  called  "bureaus"  or 
*' bureau  desks,"  the  proba- 
bility ifi  that  chests  of  drawers 
which  reseiTibled  desks  m  the 
construction  of  the  lower 
pnrti  went  by  the  name  of 
*' bureau  tftbles  *'  because  of  the  flat  table-top. 
Hepplewhire  called  such  pieces  "commodes"  or 
**  chests  of  drawers."  As  the  general  name  by 
which  they  arc  now  known  is  "bureau/'  it  has 
seemed  simpler  to  call  them  so  in  this  chapter. 

Bureaus  were  made  of  mahogany,  birch,  or  cherry, 
and  occasionally  of  maple,  while  a  few  have  been 
found  of  njsewo«Kl.      W;Llniit   was  not  iist^l  in  Mcr-* 


Bureaus  and  Wa^hstand^ 
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pontine  or  swell  front  bureaus  although  walnut 
chests  of  drawers  arc  not  uncommon,  which  look 
like  the  cop  part  of  a  high  chest,  wich  bracket  feet, 
and  handles  of  ar  early  design;  and  so  far  as  the 
writer's  observation  goes,  few  bureaus  with  three 
or  four  drawers  w^re  made  o!"  walnut. 


lilus.  24.— BlooK-from  Bureau,  atAxn  177ft 


The  small  bureau  in  lllu^Atration  34  is  in  the 
Warner  house  in  Portsniouth-  It  is  of  mahogany, 
with  an  unusual  form  of  block  fronts  the  blocking 
being  rounded,  J'hc  shape  of  the  board  top  corre- 
sponds to  the  curves  upon  the  front  of  the  drawers- 
Tbe  handler  are  large,  and  upon  each  end  is  a  mas- 
sive handle  Ii>  lifl  rhc  liuruut  !>y. 
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Illusiranan  25  shows  a  bloclt-front  tnireau  owned 
!>y  the  writer-  Chtjipcncialc  gives  a  design  of  m  bu- 
reau similar  to  this,  with  three  drawers  upon  rather 
high  le^s,  under   the   name  of  "commode  tnblc" 


Ilus-  26.  — Keftr^-shartfl  Btttwu,  »boi;l   177a 


The  height  of  the  legs  brings  the  level  of  the  bureau 
top  about  the  same  ;is  one  with  four  drawers.  One 
handle  and  one  rscutchcon  were  reniidning  upon 
this  bureau,  and  the  other*  were  cast  from  them. 
The  block  front  with  its  unusuallv  fine  shells  would 
indicate  that  this  piece,  which  came  from  Colchester, 
Connecticut*  was  made  by  the  same  Newport  cabinet* 
m^krr  as    the  writing-talile  in    llliisfr^Tiiin  S2,  and 
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the  double  chest  in  Illui^tration  i8>  which  were 
made  about  1765.  The  looking-glass  ir  the  illus- 
tratior  is  dtrscribed  upon  piige  j6:. 

Illustration  26  shows  a  mahogany  bureau  of  the 
stylr  known  as  "  kclile  "  >iha]K,  owned  by  Charles 
R-  Waters,  Ksq.,  of  Salem.  Desks  and  secretaries 
were  occasionally  made  with  the  lower  part  in  this 
style*  and  mariy  modern  pieces  of  Uucch  marqueteric 
wiih  ketric  fronts  are  sold  as  antiques.  But  liitle 
maRjucitrit-  furniture  wa*  brought  10  this  country 
in  old  times,  and  ci'cn  among  the  descendants  of 
Dutch  families  in  New  York  State  it  is  almost 
imponsibie  to  lind 
any  genuine  old 
pieces  r>f  Du  t:ch 
marqucteric, 

A  biircau  with 
serpentine  front  is 
shown  in  Illustra- 
tion 27.  It  iH  made 
in  two  sections,  the 
upper  part  with  four 
drawers  being  set 
into  die  moulding 
around  the  base  in 
ihe  sanR'  manntr  as 
the  top  part  of  a 
high-boy  sets  into  the  lower  part.  The  bureau  is 
owned  by  Charles  Sibley,  Kso..  of  WorcesCcrn 

The  bureaus  described  so  rar  all  have  the  small 
single  mouldini*  vipun  the  frame  around  ihi'  dniAcr. 
From    the  iiTnc  when  the  designs  of  Shciirer  and 


Bbeul  1770. 
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Hepplcw'hitc  became  fashionable,  bureaus  Acrt-  made 
with  a  fine  bi^ad  moulding  upon  the  edge  of  the 
drawer  itself  or  wkhout  any  moultling. 

The  -verpentine-front  bureau  in  I  llusrranon  ::8 
belongs  Co  Mrs.  Johnson-Hudson  of  Scrittfordi 
Connecticut.  The  corners  arc  cut  off  so  as  to 
form  the  effect  of  a  narrow  pillar,  which  is,  tike  tJic 


tlLut-  23.^Serpcni[oe-rroni  Bureajj.  &lau(  1795. 


drawers  and  the  bnicket  feet,  inlaid  with  fine  lines 
of  holly.  The  bracket  feet  and  the  handles  would 
indicate  that  this  bureau  was  made  before  17S9. 

A  bureau  of  the  finest  Hrnnlewhite  type  is  shown 
in  llluhliarion  19,  owned  by  Mrs,  Charles  II.  Carroll 
of  Worcester.      J'hc  base  haa  the  French  foot  which 
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to  much  xiscd  hy  Hepiilewliiie,  which  is  entirely 
rent    from    Chippcnaiuc's    I'Vcnch    foot.      The 


lllu*.  29.— Svell-fr&ni  InlAld  Bureau,  ftboui  1795- 

curvcs  of  rhc  lower  cdgc»  which  are  outlined  with  a 
line  of  holly,  are  unusually  graceful ;  the  knobs  are 
bra»s. 

Illustration  30  ^howa  che  styles  of  handles  chieHy 
found  upon  pieces  of  r'urniturc  with  drawers,  after 
1770.  A  is  a  hiindie  which  w;ik  u;.cd  during  ihc 
last  years  of  the  Chippendale  period^  and  the  first 
years  of  the  Hcpplcwnite.  B  and  C  arc  the  oval 
pressed  brass  hatidfes  found  upon  llcpplcwhite  furni- 
Ecre.     'I'hey  were  made  round  as  well  as  oval,  and 


^^H            4S             Furnin 

irc  of  the  Olden  Time  ^^^^^^^^^B 
were    in   various    designs ;    the 

^L             ^ 

^^^B 

kj^ 

ea^le  with  tKirrcen  s:ac5j  a  ser- 
pent,   a     hcthi^t,    a    spray     of 
^owc:r^,  or  heads  of  historic  pcr- 
Honagcs — Washington  and  Jef- 

^^^B 

ferson  being  the  favorites,     1)  is 
the  rosette  and  ring  handle,  of 
which  K  show*  :En  ebbunitc  form. 
'rh<:sc   handles  were  used   upon 
Sheraton  pieces  and  also  upon 

^^^^^^^^^B 

9 

the   heavy  veneered   mahogany 
furniture  made  during  the  first 

qtfarrer  of  the   nineteenth    cen- 

v^'^MBS 

tuiy,      F    Is    [he    brass    knoh 

^^■^^^^■h 

handle  used  from  1^00  to  iSio. 

^^^H 

^w 

0   is   the  glass  knob  which,  in 
clear  and  opalescent  glass,  came 

.M»1: 

into  use  about  1^15  and  which 

iis    found    upon    fvirninire    tnadc 

>           L 

for  twcntj'  years  after  that  daw, 

M^M^ 

after  which  time  wooden  knobs 

^^^^1 

^^ 

were  used,  often  displacing  the      ^ 
old  bra^s  handles.                              ^^H 
[.ooking-gUsses    made   to       ^^| 

^^^H 

• 

swing  in  a  frame  are  mentioned      ^^H 

in  inventories  of  lyfO^und  about      ^^^ 
that  dale  may  be  given  To  the     ^^^ 
dressing-glnss   with    drawers,      ^^M 
^hown  in  1lm?irranon  jk     It  w»s      ^^B 

iBM 

^^^^^1 

^^^H 

^S8^ 

(iwncd    by    Lucy    Fluckcr,  who       ^^M 
took  ir  with  her  when,  in  oppo-      ^^M 
^ition  to  her  parents'  wishes,  she     ^^H 

hlusriitiLT    3u 
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marncEl  in  1774  the  patriot  General  Knoic.  It  is 
now  in  the  jio^session  of  the  Koii.  [amcs  PhJiincy 
Bftxtrr^  Esq.,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Such  dressing- 
glasses  were  intend^^d 
CO  sranti  upon  a  tlrr-sK- 
ing-table  or  bureau, 

A  bureau  anddrcss- 
ing-glass  owned  by 
tbe  writer  are  shown 
in  lltuKtration  32. 
The  bureau  is  of 
cherry,  with  the 
drawer  fronts  ve- 
neered in  mahogany 
edged  with  sarinwood. 
A  row  of  fine  Inlay- 
ing rurs  around  the 
edge  of  the  top  and 
beneath  ihc  drawers. 
This  lower  line  of  in- 
laving  appears  upon 
inexpensive  bureaus 
of  thia  period,  and 
seems  to  have   been 

coniidcred  indUpcn-  m.^,  3i._Dr>s>iT.a.Bi«*,  n»ut  i760, 
sable  to  the  Urnsh  i>f 

a  bureau.  The  dresMng-glass  is  of  mahogany  and 
satinwood  with  fire  inlaying  around  chc  name  of 
the  glass  and  the  edge  of  chc  stand,  J'hc  base 
of  the  bureau  is  of  a  plain  type,  while  that  of  the 
dre»sMng-g1asfi  has  the  same  graceful  curves  that 
iit)iiear  in    lUustratuin  2(^, 
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tury.  Hcpplewhite's  book,  published  m  1789, 
cortains  designs  for  chests  of  lirawers,  extendirg 
ne;trK    to  the  floor,  with  bracket    tcer,  one    having 


ltlu>.  23.— ViLnvl  Dieasln^Lablc,  about   1770. 


fluted  columns  at  the  comers,  and  an  urn  with  gir- 
I'AJiih  :ih"vt'  the  flat  Wp.  It  is  probable,  htiwcver, 
that  high  chests  of  drawers  were  not  made  in  any 
number  after  17 90- 
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HR  ward  "  hureau*' 
is  now  used  to  lics- 
ignatc  low  chest?  of 
drawcrSi  Chippen- 
dale called  such  pieces  "com- 
mode tabic*"  or  "commode 
bureau  tables/'  As  dcski  with 
slanting  lids  for  a  long  period 
during  the  cighieerith  century 
were  called  "  bureaus  *'  or 
"  bureau  desks,"  the  proba- 
bility is  that  che?^f*i  (if  drawers 
which  resembled  desks  In  the 
construction  of  the  lower 
part,  went  by  the  name  of 
**  bureau  ables "  because  of  the  flat  tablc-top- 
Hefjplewhitc  called  such  pieces  "commodes"  or 
"  chesls  ot  drawers."  As  the  gcncril  name  by 
which  they  are  now  known  is  '*  bureau,"  it  has 
seemed  simpler  to  call  them  so  in  this  chapter. 

Bureaus  were  made  of  mahogany,  birch,  or  cherry, 
and  occHsitin;T!ly  of  maple,  while  a  few  have  been 
found  of  rosewood.     Walnut  was  not  used  in  scr- 

40 
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pcntinc  or  swell  front  bureaus,  although  walnut 
chesis  of  drawers  are  not  uncommon,  which  look 
like  the  rcjp  [lan  of  a  high  chi-si,  wiih  bracket  fcct^ 
and  Immllc.^  of  an  early  design;  and  &(i  far  ^s  rhr 
writer's  observation  gocs^  few  bureaus  with  three 
or  four  drawers  were  made  of  walnut. 


The  small  hiireau  in  llKistnition  24  is  in  the 
Warner  house  in  Portsmouth.  It  15  of  mahogany, 
wtdi  an  unusual  form  of  block  fronts  the  blocking 
being  rounded.  The  shape  of  the  board  top  corre- 
spond* to  the  curves  upon  the  front  of  the  drawers. 
The  h^ndlr^  ure  lurut^,  utid  upnn  each  end  is  a  mas- 
sive handle  to  lift  the  bureau  by. 


4^ 
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IlluHtntton  15  show?;  a  block-front  bureau  owned 
by  tKe  writer.  Chippendale  gives  a  design  of  a  bu- 
reau similar  to  this,  with  three  drawers  upon  rather 
high  legs,  under   the   name  of  '*  commode  table/' 


f^^     llEua,  2 


liEua,  26,  —  Keiite^haped  Bureau,  about  177Q. 


The  height  of  the  legs  brint^s  tlic  Icvd  of  the  bureau 
top  about  the  same  a*  one  with  four  drawers.  One 
handle  and  one  escutcheon  were  remaining  upon 
this  bureau,  and  the  others  were  cast  from  them. 
The  Mock  front  with  its  unusually  fine  shelh  would 
indicate  th:it  this  piece^  which  came  from  CoJchester, 
Connecticut^  wn^  mailr  by  the  lanie  Newnurl  cabinet- 
maker as   the  wnting-tablc  in  Illustration  83,  and 
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the  double  chest  in  llluatration  t£E,  which  were 
made  about  1765.  The  looking-gliuis  in  the  illu^ 
tr;4tion  h  described  ujion  j^age  jrt^. 

IlhisTrdiiori  26  shows  a  nuhuginy  Inircau  of  rhc 
style  known  4^  "  kcdlc  "  shape,  owned  by  Charles 
K.  Waters*  Hlsq.^  of  Salem.  Dcjjks  nnd  secretaries 
were  occasionally  made  with  the  lower  pare  in  this 
ttty1c,and  many  inudern  jiieces  (.if  Duuli  niar<^urtcne 
with  kettle  fronts  are  sold  as  antiq\ic;,s.  But  litvlc 
marquctcric  (urmturc  was  brought  to  this  country 
in  old  times,  and  even  among  the  descendants  o^ 
Dutch  families  in  New  York  State  ir  tb  almost 
impossible  to  find 
any  genuine  old 
pieces  of  Dutch 
marqueterie. 

A  bureau  with 
serpentine  front  h 
»hown  in  Illustra^ 
tion  27,  It  is  made 
in  two  section!!,  the 
upper  [urt  wilh  four 
drawers  being  set 
into  the  moulding 
;iround  the  base  in 
the  same  manner  as 
the  top  part  of  a 
high-boy  sets  info  the  lower  part.  The  bureau  is 
owned  by  Charles  Sibley,  Kso-^  of  Wiiuesrer- 

The  burenus  described  so  far  all  have  the  small 
single  moulding  upon  the  frame  around  the  drawer- 
From   the  time  when  the  designs  of  Shearer  and 


llluA'  77.  ^Seipenilne-froDr  Buieau. 
atcut  1770- 
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Oon  8j  sfKcilicd  a  dressing-table,  brought  from 
England  to  rhis  house  in  1716,  but  so  cnrly  a  date 
cnnnot  he  assi[;iied  to  this  piece,  although  it  is  un- 
doul»fedly  Fnfili^h,  like  the  double  cliair  in  Ilhistra- 
tioii  i6g,  which  has  similar  feet,  for  such  hons'  feet 

arc  almost  never 
found  upon  furni- 
ture made  in  this 
country.  The  shape 
of  the  cabriole  leg 
is  poor,  the  curves 
being  too  abrufiti 
but  the  general  ef- 
fect of  die  low-boy 
is  very  rich*  The 
handles  are  the  orig- 
inal ones,  and  they 
with  the  fluted  col- 
umns and  blocked 
frtint  detL'iminc  the 
date  of  the  dressing- 
table  to   be  about 

The  low-boy  in 
IMuslratTon  70  \s 
probably  of  slightly  later  date.  It  has  the  sepa- 
rated double  moulding  upon  the  frame  around  the 
drawers,  and  the  curves  of  the  lower  part  are  like 
the  early  high  chests,  but  the  carving  upon  the  cab- 
riole legs,  and  the  fluted  columns  at  the  corners,  liJtc 
those  in  Chippendale's  designs,  indicate  that  it  was 
made  after    1750.     Upon   the  top  arc  two  pester 


FUu5.  20.  — Drustrtg-tabto.  about  I7ti0. 
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lamt»s,  one  with  gUss  Icnfics  to  intensify  the  light;  a 
smoker's  tnngs,  atui  a  pipe-case  of  mahogany,  with 
a  little  drawer  in  it  to  hold  the  tobacco*  This  dress- 
ing'tflblcis  owned  by  Walter  Hosmcr,  Esq. 

The  richest  and  most  elaborate  style  attained  in 
such  pieces  of  furniture  is  shown  in  the  high  chest  in 
Illustration  21,  whieh  is  one  of  the  finest  high  chests 
known.  The  proportions  arc  perfect^  and  the  Cjirv^ 
ing  tfl  all  well  executed.  Ihis  chest  was  at  one  time 
in  the  Pendleton  collection,  and  is  now  owned  by 
Harry  Harkness  Flagler,  Esq.,  of  Millbrook,  New 
York. 

Suchachesi  as  this  was  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
mind  when  he  wrote;  "After  all^  the  moderns 
have  invented  nothing  better  in  chamber  furniture 
than  those  chests  which  stand  on  four  slender  legSj 
and  Hcnd  an  ahsolutc  rower  of  mahogany  ro  the  ceil- 
ingj  the  whole  terminating  in  a  fantastically  carved 
summit." 

The  dressing- table  and  looking-glass  in  Illus- 
tration 12  arc  also  owned  by  Mn  Flagler,  The 
looking-glass  is  described  upon  page  347,  The 
drex»iiig-rablc  is  a  beautiful  and  dainty  piece  of  fur- 
niture of  the  same  high  standard  as  the  chest  last 
described.  The  carving  upon  the  cabriole  legs 
is  unusuully  elaborate  and  well  done.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  lower  edge  of  these  pieces  is  no 
longer  finished  in  the  simple  manner  of  the  earlier 
high-boys  and  low-boys,  but  is  cut  in  curves,  which 
vary  with  each  piece  of  furniture. 

In  Illustration  279  upon  page  ^  J9  is  a  lew-boy  of 
walnut,  owned  by  the  writer,  of  unusually  graceful 
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proportions,  the 
carved  legs  being 
extremely  slen- 
der. "I'he  sihell 
upon  rill?;  low*- 
boy  is  carved  in 
the  fmrnc  below 
the  middle  drawer 
instead  of  upon 
11,  as  is  UMial. 

The  di'casnig- 
tablc  in  lllu^tra- 
ci  on  ^3  aLso 
belongs  to  the 
writer.  It  n  of 
w.ilniit,  hkc  the 
majority  of  simi- 
lar pieces,  and  is 
finely  carved  but 
U  not  so  graceful 
u-H  I  IlListratiiin 
279-  The  handles 
are  the  urit^inal 
ones  and  are  very 
iarge  and  hafid- 
^onie. 

High  chests 
and  the  accom- 
panying dressing- 
tables  continued 
in  ii^e  until  tht? 
later  years  of  the 
eighteenth  ccn- 
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tury.  Hepplewhite's  book,  published  in  1789, 
cod^Tsini  designs  for  thcsts  nf  tlmwcrs,  exiemJing 
nearly  to  the  floor,  with   hraclccC    feet,  ore    having 


mu».  SO.'-WAlnm  Dressinc-ublo,  Aboul  t^7a 


flulnl  ailumns  at  the  corners,  and  an  urn  with  gjir- 
Unds  above  the  flat  top.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  high  chests  of  drawers  were  rot  made  in  any 
number  after  1790, 
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HR  Wnrt\  "bureau" 
is  nuw  u^cd  tu  dc^ 
ignace  low  cKcsts  of 

iWB^^Si^Kti  drawers.      Chippcn- 

Ij^^^^^ll  dale  called  such  pieces  "com- 
mode lablcs"  or  "cammodc 
bureau  ublca,"    As  desks  wich 

slanttng  lids  for  a  long  period 
during  the  eighteenth  century 
were  called  '*  bureaus"  or 
"  bureau  desks,"  the  proba- 
bility is  that  chests  of  dniwen* 
which  resembled  desks  in  the 
construction  of  the  lower 
part,  went  by  the  name  of 
*'  bureau  tables "  because  of  chc  flat  lable-top. 
Hejiplewhiie  called  such  pieces  *' commodes  "  or 
"chests  uf  drawers."  As  the  general  name  I>y 
which  they  arc  now  known  is  *' bureau,"  \t  haa 
seemed  simpler  to  call  them  so  in  this  chapter- 

Bureau&  were  made  of  mahogany,  birth,  or  cherry, 
«nd  ocr4sionaMy  of  maple,  whtltf  a  few  have  been 
found  of  rosewood.     VValnut  was  not  used  in  scr- 
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pcntjnc  or  swell  front  bureaus,  dthough  walnut 
chests  of  drawers  arc  not  uncommon,  which  look 
lilce  the  rap  part  of  a  high  chf&t,  with  bracket  feet, 
ami  ha^(itt^s  uf  aw  crarly  ilE^sigri ;  ^nd  su  far  as  the 
writer's  observation  goes,  few  bureaus  with  three 
or  four  drawers  were  irndc  of  walnut. 


Ilhia.  24.— Block-rfDnl  Bureaj,  about   I7?a 


The  small  bureau  hi  Illustration  24  is  in  the 
Warner  house  in  Ponsmouth.  ]c  is  of  mahogany^ 
with  an  unusual  form  of  block  front,  the  blocking 
being  rounded.  J'he  shape  of  the  hoard  top  corre- 
sponds ro  rhe  curves  upon  the  front  of  the  timwcrs. 
The  handlc-s  :ire  large,  and  u[jon  cfach  end  is  a  mas- 
sive handle  10  lift  the  bureau  by. 
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TllusirsFion  2£  shows  a  block-fmnt  bureau  owned 
by  the  writer,  Chippendale  gives  a  design  of  a  bu- 
reau similar  to  this,  witli  three  drawers  upon  rather 
high  legs,  under   rhe   name  of  '*  commode  table." 


^y      tllUS.    2 


tllUS-  26.  —  KetttP'ihAped  Butmu,  iliaut  1770. 


The  height  of  the  legs  brings  the  level  of  the  bureau 
top  about  the  same  a**  ofic  wirh  fmir  drawers.  One 
handle  and  one  eiscutchean  were  rcrii^ining  upon 
this  bureau,  and  the  others  were  cast  from  them. 
The  block  fixint  with  its  unusually  fine  shells  would 
iiidicatc  that  this  piece,  which  came  from  Colchester, 
Connecricuc,  was  made  by  rhe  same  Newport  cabinet- 
maker as    the  wrhin^-rable  in    lllustraniin  ^2»  and 
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the  double  chest  in  lllustratron  18,  which  were 
made  about  1765.  The  looking-glass  in  the  illus- 
crarion  is  described  upon  page  j6;. 

Illustrarion  36  shows  a  mahogany  bureau  of  [he 
style  Icnijwn  i*  "  ketllc  "  shape,  owned  by  Charles 
R>  Witcrs,  Ksij.j  of  Salem.  Desks  and  secretaries 
were  occasionally  made  with  the  lower  part  in  thia 
sty  le,  and  many  modern  pieces  of  Dutch  marqueterie 
with  kettle  fnints  arc?  *o!d  a**  iinTit|ue?i,  But  little 
maruueleric  furniture  wa**  hroiight  tu  this  country 
in  old  times,  and  even  among  the  ciescendants  of 
Dutch  ftmilics  in  New  York  State  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find 
any  genuine  old 
pieces  of  Dutch 
mar<}uetcric. 

A  bureau  with 
serpentine  front  is 
shown  in  lIlustTti- 
liuii  27.  It  Is  nude 
III  two  seciionSt  the 
u|>j>cr  part  with  four 
drawers  being  flct 
into  the  moulding 
srourd  the  base  in 
the  same  manner  a5 
the  top  part  of  a 
high'boy  sets  into  the  lower  parr.  The  bureau  is 
owned  by  Charles  Sibley,  Ksq.,  of  Worcester 

The  bureaus  described  5g  fur  M  liavt-  the  small 
single  mniildmg  upon  iSe  frame  around  the  drawer. 
Fiom    the  time  when  the  designs  of  Shearer  and 


IITui^  27- ^Stfpenilnfrfronr  Bureau. 
ftbout  1770- 
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tion  8;  specified  a  drcsstng-tablc,  brought  from 
Krigland  to  this  house  in  lyifi,  but  ao  early  a  date 
cannot  be  aRsicned  to  this  piece,  although  ic  is  un- 
doubtedly Knalish,  like  the  double  chair  in  Illustra- 
tion I'lg,  which  has  similar  fcc^t,  for  such  lliHis'  feet 

arc  almost  never 
found  upon  furni- 
ture made  in  thia 
couTicry,  The  sh:Lpe 
of  the  cabriole  leg 
13  poor,  the  curves 
being  too  abrupt, 
but  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  low-boy 
h  very  rich.  The 
handles  arc  the  orig- 
mill  ones,  and  they 
with  the  fluted  col- 
umns and  Mocked 
front  determine  the 
date  of  the  dressing- 
table    to    be    about 


1750- 


IIJus,  20.  — Dreislne-iable,  *bour   1760. 


The  low-boy  in 
IllustraHon  ao  is 
probably  of  slightly  later  ditc.  It  has  the  sepa- 
rated double  moulding  upon  the  frame  around  the 
drawers,  and  the  curves  of  the  lower  parr  are  liltc 
the  early  high  chests,  but  the  carving  upon  the  cab- 
riole legs,  and  the  fluted  columns  at  the  corners,  lilcc 
th<isc  in  Chi[>pcndale'*  designs,  indicate  thai  it  was 
made  after   1750.     Upon   the  top  arc  two  pewter 
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lamp^,  one  wirh  glass  lemeK  to  intensify  the  light;  a 
smoker's  tnngi*,  iind  a  pipe-case  of  mahogany,  wiih 
a  link  drawer  in  it  to  hold  the  tobacco.  This  dress- 
ing'tablcis  owned  hy  Walter  Hosmcr,  Esq. 

The  richest  and  most  elaborate  style  attained  in 
such  pieces  of  fjrniture  is  shown  in  the  high  chest  in 
Ilkistration  21,  whicii  is  one  of  the  finest  Figli  chests 
known.  The  proportions  are  perfect,  und  the  carv- 
ing is  all  well  executed.  This  chest  was  at  one  time 
in  rhi^  l^endleton  eollection,  aiul  is  now  owned  by 
Harry  H;irkness  Flagler,  Esq.,  of  Millbrook,  New 
York. 

Such  a  chest  as  this  was  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
mind  when  he  wrote:  "After  all,  the  modems 
have  invented  nothing  better  in  chamber  ftirmture 
than  those  chests  which  stand  on  four  slender  legs, 
and  send  an  a^stJute  rower  of  mahogany  to  the  ceil- 
ing, the  whole  terminating  in  a  farjtastically  carved 
summit." 

The  dressing-table  and  looking-glass  in  lllus- 
CratiDn  Zl  are  also  owned  by  Mr.  Migler.  The 
looking-glass  is  described  upon  p;ige  34.7.  The 
tircssing-iililc  is  a  beautiful  and  dainty  piece  of  fur- 
niture of  the  same  high  standard  as  the  chest  last 
described.  The  carving  upon  the  cabriole  legs 
is  unusually  elaborate  and  well  done.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  lower  edge  of  tbe*ie  pieces  is  no 
longer  finished  in  the  simple  manner  of  the  earlier 
high-boys  and  low-boys,  but  is  cut  in  curves,  which 
vary  with  each  piece  of  furniture. 

In  IllusCracion  I79  upon  page  JJ9  Is  a  low-boy  of 
walnutj  owned  by  the  writer,  of  unusunlly  graceful 
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proportions,  the 
carved  legs  being 
cxtremeli'  slen- 
der. Th<?  shell 
upon  this  low- 
boy is  can'cd  in 
the  frame  below 
the  middle  drawer 
irisrt^td  of  upon 
it>  as  is  usuiii. 

The  dressing' 
table  in  Illustra- 
tion a  J  also 
hdcings  CO  the 
writer.  It  is  of 
walnuCf  like  the 
majority  of  simi- 
lar pieces,  arid  is 
finely  carved  bur 
i<  fiot  so  Brac<'ful 
A3  I  llustrfilton 
279,  The  handles 
are  the  original 
one?,  and  are  very 
large  and  hand- 
sonic. 

H  igh  chests 
and  tTic  accom- 
panying drcsfiirg- 
tables  continued 
in  use  uMtll  the 
later  years  of  the 
eightccnch  ccn- 
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tury.  Hepjilc white's  book,  published  in  T789, 
contains  designs  for  chests  of  drawers^  extending 
nearly  to  the  floor,  with  bracket    led,  one    having 


mvu  Z^.—^tlrwX  Droaalnt'tAblfi,  tboul  1770. 


Hiitcd  C(ilumii<<  at  the  corners,  and  ;in  urn  with  gar- 
lands iilw)vc  the  flat  Xii[f.  It  is  probnhlc,  howcvcr» 
that  high  chests  of  drawers  were  not  made  in  any 
number  after  1790. 
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HF  word  "bureau" 
is  now  used  to  dej'- 
ignace  low  chests  of 
drawers.  Chippcn- 
diile  called  such  pieces  *' com- 
mode tables"  or  "commode 
bure;*n  tables."  A*  desks  with 
slanciTT^  lids  for  a  long  pL-riod 
during  the  eighteenth  century 
were  called  "bureaus"  or 
*' bureau  desks/"  the  proba- 
bility is  that  chests  of  drawers 
which  resembled  desks  in  rhe 
consirtjciion  of  the  lowxi 
parr^  went  by  the  name  of 
*'  bureau  tables "  because  of  the  flat  table-top. 
Hepplcwhitc  called  such  pieces  *' commodes"  or 
"chcits  of  drawer*,"  As  the  general  name  by 
which  they  are  now  known  is  •*  bureau,"  it  has 
seemed  simpler  to  call  them  so  in  this  chapter. 

Bureaus  were  made  of  mahogany,  birch*  or  chciry, 
and  occasionally  of  maple,  while  a  few  have  been 
found  of  rosewouci.      Wnlnut  was  not  used  in  scr- 
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pcniinc  f>r  swell  front  bureaus,  iilthough  walnut 
chests  of  drawers  are  not  uncommon,  wKich  look 
like  the  top  part  of  -a  high  chest,  with  bracket  fcec, 
and  hwntilcs  of  an  enrly  design;  and  so  far  as  the 
writer's  observation  goc5»  few  buieauji  with  three 
or  four  drawers  were  made  of  wainut. 


niiu.  34- — Bbck-froni  &vir«jiu.  iboui  l7T0. 


The  small  I>ureau  In  IlKistratTon  14  is  in  the 
Warner  house  in  Portsmouth.  It  is  of  maht>g7iny^ 
with  an  iinwsiiaf  form  ot  block  front,  the  blocking 
being  rounded-  The  shape  of  the  boiird  top  corrc- 
EPunds  to  the  curves  upon  the  front  of  the  drawers. 
The  handles  wre  hrgc^  and  upon  each  end  is  a  mas- 
sive handle  to  lift  the  bureau  by. 
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Illustration  25  shows  a  block-frnnt  burciu  owned 
by  the  ^^'Tttcr.  Chippendale  gtve^  a  design  of  a  bu- 
reau similar  to  thin,  with  three  dr:iwer»  upon  rather 
high  legs,  utider   the   name  of  '^commMe  table." 


The  height  of  the  legs  brings  the  level  of  the  bureau 
top  ahoui  the  same  a*  one  wiiK  four  drawcrsi.  tine 
handle  and  one  csaitthcoii  were  remaining  upon 
this  bureau,  ai^d  chc  others  were  ca^t  from  them. 
I^hc  block  front  with  its  unusually  fine  shells  would 
indicate  that  this  piece,  which  came  from  Colchester* 
Connecticut,  wa»  made  by  the  same  Newport  cabinet- 
maker :is    tlie  wrtiing-iaiilc  in    Illitsirantm  H2,  and 
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the   double   cheat   in    Illustration    18,  which   were 
made  about   176;-     The  looking-glass  in  the  illus 
tration  is  dcHcribL-d  upofi  page  j*i'j, 

Illustiation  •!(>  shovft  ;i  mahogany  bureau  of  ihe 
style  known  as  ^^  kettle  "  shape,  owned  by  Charles 
R.  Waters,  Ksq.j  of  Salem.  Desks  and  secretaries 
were  occasiomlly  made  with  the  lower  p*rt  in  this 
style,  *nd  many  mwdern  pieces  uf  Dutch  mart^uetcric 
with  ketllc  fronl.s  are  sold  as  anricmcs,  Hui  little 
marauctcric  furniture  was  brought  to  this  country 
in  old  times,  and  even  aniorg  the  descendants  ot 
Dutch  families  in  New  York  Staic  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find 
any  genuine  old 
pieces  of  Uutch 
maixjueterie- 

A  bureau  with 
serperitine  front  is 
fihown  in  Illuslra^ 
tion  27.  It  is  made 
in  two  sections,  the 
upper  part  with  four 
drawers  being  set 
into  the  [niuilding 
around  the  ba^e  in 
the  same  manner  ns 
the  top  pan  of  a 
high-boy  sets  into  the  lower  part.  The  bureau  is 
owned  by  Charles  Sibley,  Ksq.,  of  Worcesrer. 

The  bureaus  described  so  far  all  have  the  small 
single  moulding  upon  rhe  frame  around  the  drawer. 
From    the  time  when  the  designs  of  Shearer  and 


Illus.  27. ^Seipftntiric-!ronl  Bureau. 
aboul  1770^ 
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Heppfcwhitc  became  fashioraWe,  bureaus  were  made 

with  a  fine  bead   moulditig  upon   the  edge  of  the 
drawer  itself  or  without  any  moulding. 

The  ^ierjKMtine-frunt  bure^iu  in  lllusirttion  iH 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Johnson-Hudson  vf  Stratfoiti, 
Connecticut,  The  corners  arc  cut  off  so  as  to 
form  the  effect  of  a  narrow  pillar,  which  is,  like  the 


nLu&  26,  — SerpcnUnc'fronl  Bureau,  stcut  1735 


drawers  and  the  bracket  feet*  inlaid  with  fine  linc5 
of  holly.  The  bracket  feet  and  the  handles  would 
indicate  th^t  this  bureau  was  made  before  lyTjfj. 

A  bureau  of  tlie  finest  Hcnnlewhirc  type  is  shown 
in  Illiistiaiioii  a«j,  owned  by  Mrs,  Charles  II.  Carroll 
of  Worcester.      I'hc  base  ha»  the  French  foot  which 
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ich  use*!  by  Hcpplcwhiif^  wliJch  is  entirely 
diRcrcni    from    Chi|ijiendalc'i    French    loot.      The 


Ihui.  29, ^ 3well-(roim  IrtULd  Bureau,  aboui  1795. 

curves  of  the  lower  edge,  which  arc  outlmcd  with  a 
line  of  holly,  arc  unusually  giaccAil ;  the  knobs  are 
brass. 

IllusTrarion  ^^o  shows  (he  styles  of  handles  chiefly 
found  U|n>n  picrcts  of  furniture  with  dr.iwcrs,  after 
1770,  A  is  a  handle  which  wa.^  used  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Chippendale  period,  and  the  first 
years  of  the  Hcpplewnitc.  B  and  C  arc  the  oval 
prceced  bnss  handles  found  upon  Hepplewhite  furni- 
ture-    They  were  made  round  as  well  as  oval,  and 
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lampSf  one  with  gUas  lenses  to  irtensify  the  light;  a 
smoker's  tongs»  and  a  pipe-case  of  mahogany,  with 
a  litdc  drawer  in  it  to  hold  the  tobacco.  This  dress- 
tig'table  is  owned  by  Walter  Hosmcr^  Est], 

The  richest  and  most  elaborate  style  ^ittained  in 
such  pieces  of  furniture  is  shown  in  the  high  chest  in 
llhisfr^tticin  li,  which  is  one  of  Hie  finest  high  chests 
known.  The  proportions  arc  perfect,  zind  the  c-irv- 
ing  is  «ll  well  executed.  This  chest  was  at  one  time 
in  the  Pendleton  collectiont  and  is  now  owned  by 
Harry  Harkncss  Flacler,  Esq.,  of  Millbrook,  New 
York. 

Siichachcsi  as  this  was  in  Nathaniel  Elawthornc's 
mind  when  he  wrote:  "After  all,  the  moderns 
have  invented  nothing  better  in  chamber  furniture 
than  tPiose  chests  which  stand  on  four  slender  legs, 
and  send  an  absolute  rower  of  mahogany  to  the  ceil- 
ing, the  whole  terminating  in  a  fantastically  ciirvcd 
ftiimmit." 

The  dressing- table  and  looking-glass  in  Illus- 
tration 22  ate  also  owned  by  Mr,  Flagler,  The 
looking-glass  is  described  upon  page  147.  The 
dressing-table  is  a  bcaiHiful  and  dainty  piece  of  fur- 
niture of  the  same  high  standard  as  tne  chest  last 
described.  The  carving  upon  the  cabriole  legs 
ia  unusually  eUhor:ite  and  well  done.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  lower  edge  of  these  pieces  is  no 
longer  finished  in  ihe  simple  manner  ttf^  the  e;irlier 
hijjli-boys  and  low-boys,  but  is  cut  in  curves,  which 
vary  with  each  piece  of  furniture- 

In  lllgatration  279  upon  page  ^J9  is  a  low-boy  of 
walnut^  owned  by  the  writer,  of  unusually  graceful 
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tury,  Hcpplewhitc's  book,  published  in  ^7^% 
corcains  design*  for  clie^^ti  oi  drawers,  extending 
nearly  to  ihc  floor,  with  bracket  feci,  one   having 


lllus,  23. —Walnut  Ore»[nc-Mfcle'  ato"t   >'^- 


flutcd  columns  at  the  corners,  and  an  urn  with  gai^ 
lands  above  the  flat  top.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  high  chests  of  drawers  were  not  made  in  any 
number  sifter  1790. 
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HK  word  '* bureau" 
is  iitiw  used  to  de*' 
innate  low  chests  of 
drawers-  Chippen* 
dale  called  such  pieces  "com- 
mode tables"  or  "commode 
bureau  table?/'  As  desks  with 
BlLirtirg  litis  Tor  a  long  pt-riod 
during  the  eighteenth  ccnEury 
were  called  *^  bureaus"  or 
"  bureiiu  desks/'  the  proba- 
bilttv  is  that  chests  of  drawers 
which  reiicmblcd  desks  in  the 
constiuccioii  of  [he  lower 
part,  went  by  the  name  of 
because  of  the  flat  cable-top. 
Hepplewhite  called  such  (pieces  "commodes"  or 
"thdsrs  of  drawera/'  A*  the  general  name  liy 
which  ihcy  arc  now  known  is  "hure;ui/'  it  hjis 
seemed  simpler  to  call  them  so  in  ihis  chapter. 

Bureaus  were  made  of  mahogany,  birch,  or  cherry» 
and  occasionally  of  maple^  while  a  few  have  been 
found  of  rosewood.     Walnut  was  nor  used  in  scr- 
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pentiiie  or  swell  front  bure^ufi,  although  wftlnut 
chc^FK  of  drawers  artr  not  uncommon,  which  look 
like  the  lop  parr  of  a  liigli  thcst,  with  brickcr  ft-t-t, 
and  handles  of  an  early  design;  and  so  far  a*  ihc 
writer's  observation  goes,  few  bureaus  witb  three 
or  four  drawers  were  made  of  walnut. 


ibout  1770' 


The  small  hurcau  in  Illustration  24  is  in  the 
Warner  house  m  I'orisitiouth.  It  is  of  nahogany, 
with  an  unitsual  form  of  block  front,  the  blocking 
being  rounded.  The  shape  of  ihe  Iniard  tap  corre- 
sponds to  chc  curves  upon  rhc-  fmnt  of  the  drawers. 
The  handles  arc  large,  and  upon  each  end  is  a  mas- 
sive handle  to  lift  rhc  bureau  by. 
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Illu?ttr^tion  2J  shows  :t  bEQck-fri^nt  bureau  owned 
by  the  writer-  Chippendale  gives  a  design  of  a  bu- 
reau similar  to  this,  with  three  drawers  upon  rntlier 
high  legs,  under   the   riAme  of  '^commode  table." 


iiua.  26.  — Keiifc-jhaped  Buteau,  about  I77CX 


The  height  of  the  Itgs  britigsi  thtr  levt'l  of  rhe  bureau 
top  about  the  same  an  otic  with  four  driiwcrs.  One 
handle  and  one  escutcheon  were  remaining  upon 
this  bureau,  and  the  others  were  cast  from  them. 
The  block  front  with  its  unusuallv  fine  shells  would 
indicate  that  this  piece,  which  came  from  Colchester, 
Connct-rinit,  was  ni;ule  by  ihe  same  Newport  uibincrt* 
muker  as   the  writing-table  in  ]lljstr;Ltton  H2,  and 
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the  double  chest  tn  Illustr-ition  i8,  which  were 
made  nbuut  176;.  The  h)oking-glass  in  the  iUus- 
tration  is  described  upon  page  jfn. 

Illustration  26  shows  a  mahogany  bureau  of  the 
style  known  as  "  kettle  "  shape,  owned  by  Charles 
R.  Waters,  h^sq.,  of  Salem.  Desks  and  secretaries 
were  occasionally  made  with  the  lower  part  in  this 
Slyle,  and  many  modern  pieces  of  Dutch  narqueterie 
with  kcalc  fronrs  are  <ioId  as  anticjucs.  But  little 
marquctcric  ftjrnicurc  wan  brought  to  this  country 
in  old  times,  and  even  among  che  descendants  of 
DutL-h  Tarniliei;  in  New  York  State  it  is  almost 
tmpoHMlile  Nk  find 
any  genuine  uld 
pieces  of  Dutch 
marquctcrie. 

A  bureau  with 
serpentine  front  h 
shown  in  tllu^lr.!- 
tion  27,  It  i*!  m:tdc 
in  Cwo  t5cction5,  the 
upper  part  with  four 
drawers  bring  set 
into  the  moulding 
around  the  b^sc  tn 
che  same  manner  as 
the  top  part  of  a 
fugh-bov  set*  into  the  lower  parr.  Th^^  bureau  t* 
owned  by  Cbarles  Sibley.  I'.sq,,  of  Worcester. 

The  bureaus  described  so  far  aW  have  the  small 
ainglc  moulding  upon  the  frame  Around  the  drawer. 
From   the  time  when  the  designs  of  Shearer  and 
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Hepplewhite  became  fashionable,  bureaus  were  made 
wirti  a  fine  bead  moulding  upon  the  edge  of  rhe 
drawer  itself  ur  wtfhoui  any  moulding. 

1  be  scipciifine-ir*nir  bureau  in  filustrattdii  i8 
belong*  to  Mrs,  Johnson-Hudson  of  Stnitfordj 
Connecticut.  The  corners  arc  cut  off  so  os  to 
form  the  effect  of  a  narrow  pillar^  which  is,  like  the 


inui.  26^  — Ser^nilnc'froni  Bufcau,  ibout  17B5. 


drawers  and  the  bracket  fect»  inlaid  with  fine  lines 
of  holly-  The  bracket  feet  and  the  h^tndlcs  would 
indicate  that  thU  bureau  was  made  before  17^9. 

A  bureau  of  the  finest  Hcnptrwhite  type  is  shown 
in  IllustrJition  29,  owned  by  Mrs.  tharlc*  H.  Caimll 
of  Worccatcrp     The  base  has  the  French  foot  which 
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w'as  so  miicli  used  t>y  lI(n»nIcwhitL%  which  is  entirely 
different   from    Chipper  dale's    French    foot.      The 


lElus.  2^.  — SwolHoM  Intald  Bureau.  abouT  1795, 

curves  of  the  lower  cdgCi  which  ilx  outlined  with  a 
line  of  holly,  are  urusually  graceful ;  the  knobs  arc 
brass. 

lltusininon  'jo  shows  the  styles  of  handles  chiefly 
found  upon  plcci\s  of  fuiniiure  with  drawers,  after 
1770.  A  i-H  a  handle  which  was  used  during  the 
Jast  years  of  the  Chippnulalc  period,  and  the  first 
years  of  the  Hepplt-wliite.  B  and  C  are  the  oval 
pressed  brass  handle*  found  upon  Hepplewhite  furni- 
ture-    They  were  made  rtnind  as  well  as  oval,  and 
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llliulTAElon  30. 


were  in  various  dcrsign^;  the 
eagle  wlrh  chirtren  slats,  a  ser- 
pent, A  beehive,  a  spray  of 
flowers,  or  heads  of  historic  per- 
sonages—  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson being  tKc  favorices>  D  is 
thr  rosette  ind  ling  handle,  o1 
which  E  shows  an  elaborate  form. 
"I'he^c  handler  were  used  upon 
Sheraton  pieces  and  also  ujxin 
the  htavv  veneered  inahoganv 
lurniture  made  dunny  the  first 
tjuartcr  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury* F  is  the  brags  knob 
handle  used  from  1800  to  1820. 
G  is  the  glass  knob  which,  in 
elear  and  opalescent  glassj  citme 
into  use  about  1H15  and  which 
is  touiui  upon  furnituri;  tnadc 
for  iwenry  years  after  that  date, 
after  which  time  wooden  knobi 
wfie  used,  often  <llspl:King  (he 
old  brass  handles. 

Lookin^-glassca  made  to 
swing  in  a  tramc  arc  mentioned 
in  invenioriesof  1750,  and  about 
that  date  may  be  given  to  the 
dressing- glass  w:th  diawer;*, 
shown  in  IlTustration  ji.  It  wa» 
owned  by  Lucy  FUickcrj  who 
took  it  with  her  when,  in  oppo- 
sition 10  her  parents'  wishes,  she 
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mipried  in  1774  the  pacnor  General  Knox.  It  U 
now  in  tht  possession  of  the  Hon,  James  Phinncy 
Baxter,  Kaq.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  l^uch  dressing- 
glasses  vrcrc  intcndc^i 
to  stitnd  upon  a  dress- 
ing-table or  iiureau. 

A  bureau  and  tiress- 
ing-glass  owned  by 
the  writer  arc  shown 
in  llluAtnition  32. 
The  bureau  is  of 
cherry,  with  the 
drawer  fronts  ve- 
neered in  mflhogftny 
edged  with  satinwood- 
A  row  of  fine  inlay- 
ine  runs  around  tlic 
e(§c  of  the  top  and 
tcrcarh  the  drawers. 
This  lower  hnc  ot  in- 
laying Appears  upon 
ineKpensive  bureaus 
of  this  period,  and 
seems   \o  have   been 

considered  indispcn-  m^,^  3i,-Drc«[nE-el*»>  ii>s«i  I7«). 
sable  to  the  hnim  of 

a  bi:re:iLi>  The  dressing  glass  is  of  niahocatiy  iinj 
sattnwood  with  fine  inlaving  uroiinii  xhc  frame  of 
the  gla^s  :inci  rhc  eilgc  of  rbe  sfiiTul.  The  base 
of  the  bureau  is  of  a  plain  type,  while  that  of  the 
drcasing-glaaa  has  the  same  graceful  curves  that 
appear  in   [lluscration  29. 
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proportions,  the 
carved  legs  being 
extremely  slcn- 
<!er  The  shell 
upon  this  low- 
boy is  carved  in 
the  frame  below 
the  middle  drawer 
instead  of  upon 
)t»  as  is  uauaL 

The  dressitig- 
tabic  in  llluscrx- 
tion  23  also 
bel  rings  to  the 
writer.  It  is  of 
walnut,  like  the 
majority  of  simi- 
lar pieces,  and  U 
fint'Iy  carved  hut 
is  not  so  graceful 
as  Illustration 
179.  The  handles 
arc  the  original 
ones  and  arc  very 
large  and  hand- 
some* 

H  igh  chest* 
and  the  accom- 
panyinc;  dressing- 
tables  continued 
in  use  unitl  the 
later  years  of  the 
eighteenth  ccn- 
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tiiiy,  Hqiplcwhicc's  book,  published  in  1789^ 
contains  design*  for  chcrsrs  of  drawcrsj  cxteTichng 
nearly  to  the  floor,  wich  bracket  fccc,  one  having 


nim.  23,  — Wklnui  DrffuinE-tflbk.  aboai  t7T0. 


fluted  columns  at  the  corncr»>  and  an  urn  with  gar- 
lands above  the  flat  top.  It  is  probable*  however, 
that  high  chests  of  dr:*wcrs  were  not  made  in  any 
number  after  1790. 
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HK  word  "bureau*' 
i^  iitm  uscil  ro  cIcB- 
ignatc  low  chests  of 
drawers.  Chippen- 
dale called  such  pieces  "com- 
mode tables"  or  "commode 
liurcau  t^tblcs.'*  As  ticsks  with 
slanring  lids  for  a  li>iig  pcnod 
during  the  eiglitccnth  century 
were  called  "bureaus"  or 
"  bureau  desks/*  the  proba- 
bility is  chat  chests  of  drawer* 
which  icscmblcd  dcska  in  the 
construction  of  the  lower 
part,  went  by  the  name  of 
"bureau  tables"  because  of  the  Hat  table-top> 
Hcpplcwhite  called  such  pieces  "  commodes "  or 
"chests  of  drawers."  As  the  general  name  by 
which  rhcy  arc  now  known  is  "  burcAU,"  it  has 
seemed  simpler  to  call  them  ao  in  this  chapter. 

Bureaus  were  nude  of  mahogany,  birch,  or  cherry, 
and  occasionally  of  niaulc^  while  a  few  have  been 
found  of  ro^wood.      Walnut   wa^t  nut  used  in  «cr- 
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pcnrinc  or  swell  front  bureaus,  although  walnut 
clKsfs  of  drawers  arc  not  uncommon,  which  look 
like  tl:e  top  part  of  a  high  chcsc^  with  bracket  fee:, 
and  handles  of  an  early  design  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
writer's  observation  goes,  few  bureaus  with  rlircc 
or  four  drawers  were  made  oi  walnut. 


IUu&  24k— H look-front  Bureftu,  Bboui  I?TOl 


The  small  bureau  In  Illustration  24  is  in  the 
Warner  house  in  Portsntoulli.  It  i^  of  mahogany, 
with  an  unusual  form  of  block  front,  the  blocking 
being  rounded.  The  shape  of  the  board  top  cori-c- 
spoids  to  the  curves  upon  the  front  of  the  drawers. 
The  handles  are  large,  and  upon  each  end  is  a  mas- 
sive handle  10  lif[  (he  burt^au  bv. 
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Illustration  25  shows  2  blnck-front  harcnu  nwticd 
hy  the  writer-  Chippendali;  gives  a  design  of  a  bu- 
reau similar  to  this,  with  thrive  tlrawens  upon  r;ither 
high  legs,  under   the   name  of  "commode  table/' 


Ilius-  26,  —  K««te-shap«l  Bart«u.  ibout  1770. 


The  height  of  the  legs  brings  rhe  It^vt-l  of  the  bi^reau 
toi>  about  the  same  as  one  with  four  drawers.  One 
handle  and  one  escutcheon  were  remaining  upon 
this  bureau,  and  the  others  were  east  from  them. 
The  block  front  with  its  unufiuall/  Ane  shells  would 
indicate  that  this  piece,  which  came  from  Colchester, 
ConnecrieiiT,  was  made  by  iKc  same  Newport  cabincr- 
makcr  as   the  writing-table  in  IMuMration  K2,  and 
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the  double  chest  in  IlluatratioJi  i8»  which  were 
made  about  1765.  The  looking-glass  in  che  iltue- 
iraiion  is  described  upon  ]^ge  jfiz, 

Illusiraiion  26  shows  a  nmht^any  biireuLi  of  the 
Style  known  as  "  kctttc  "  shapc^  owned  by  ChaHcs 
R.  Waters,  Ksq.»  of  Salem,  De?ika  and  secretaries 
were  occasionally  irade  with  the  lowtr  part  in  this 
stvli-",  ami  many"  mi^deni  p'leci's  of  Dutch  marcjuetcrie 
with  kettle  fronts  ate  sold  xs  antiques.  But  little 
marcjueterie  fiirniiure  was  brought  to  this  country 
in  old  time^^  and  even  among  the  descendants  of 
Dutch  families  in  New  York  State  it  is  alniOJ>t 
impassible  to  fin<1 
anv  genuine  old 
pieces  of  Dutch 
mariiucrcric, 

A  bureau  with 
serpentine  front  is 
shown  in  lllusCra> 
tion  27.  It  is  made 
in  two  sections,  the 
upper  part  with  four 
drawers  being  sec 
into  rhe  moulding 
around  the  base  in 
the  same  manner  as 
the  top  part  of  a 
high-bov  sets  into  rhe  lower  part.  The  bureau  is 
owned  by  Charles  Sihlcy,  Psq,,  of  Worcester. 

The  bureaus  described  so  far  all  have  the  small 
single  moulding  upon  the  frame  around  the  drawer. 
From    the  time  when  the  designs  of  Shearer  and 


lllus.  27,  —  Serpen  line-front  QureiUt 
alwui    1370- 
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Hepplcwhitc  bccumc  fatiKionalilc,  bureaus  were  made 
witn  a  fine  be^id  mouUliiig  upon  the  edge  of  the 
drawer  itself  or  withuuf  any  moulding. 

The  serpen  tine- fro  lit  bureau  in  lllustr^non  i9 
belongs  to  Mrs,  Johnson-Hudson  of  Stratfojxi, 
Connecticut.  The  corners  arc  cut  off  so  as  to 
form  the  effect  of  a  narrow  pillar,  which  is,  like  the 


[Uu.  28,  —  SarpctiUne-tr«nt  Bureau,  abcui 


drawers  and  the  bracket  feet,  inlaid  with  fine  linc5 
of  holly.  The  bracltet  feet  and  the  handles  would 
indicate  th;it  thU  bureau  wa«  mndc  before  1789, 

A  bureau  of  the  finest  Hepplcwhite  type  is  shown 
ill  Itlu-stralion  29,  owned  hy  Mrs.  Chailc*  II.  CaTioll 
of  Worcc»[cr.     Ttic  ba»e  lu»  ihe  I'rcnch  foot  which 
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was  so  much  used  hy  HcjHilcwKitt,  which  u  entir^rly 
different    from    Cliippcntliilc's    French    foot.      The 


IlliiA.  :?9,  — Swflll'frarif  rnLAkd  Bur»u,  about   1795. 


curves  of  the  lower  cilge,  which  arc  outlined  with  a 
line  of  holly,  arc  unusually  graceful ;  the  knobs  arc 
brass. 

Illustration  _T0  «hows  the  styles  of  hnndles  chiefly 
found  upon  pieces  of  furniture  with  drawers,  after 
1770.  A  is  ;i  handle  which  was  used  during  the 
last  years  of  ihc  Chippendale  period^  and  the  fuse 
years  of  the  Hcpplcwnitc,  H  and  t  arc  the  oval 
pressed  brass  handles  found  upon  Hepplewhiie  furni- 
ture.    They  were  made  round  as  well  as  oval,  and 


^^^H            48               Furntti 

jre  of  the  Olden  Time                     ^^M 
were-    in    vaHous    dcfiigns ;    tlic 

^k.                 .& 

^^^B 

eagle  with  tKirtccn  stara^  s.  ser- 
pent,   a    beehive,    a    spray    of 
flowers,  or  heads  of  historic  per- 
sonages —  Washington  and  Jef- 
firison  being  tfit  Jiivuritcs,     D  15 

^^^1 

^^^^^r 

the  ro^cttt  iinii  ring  handle:,  of 

which  K  shows  an  clubonitc  form. 

^^^ 

Tht^se  handles  were  used  \ipon 

^^^^^B 

^Hj^ 

Sher:iton  pie>:es  and   also   upon 

'^^'^(^ 

rhr    heavy   vcnccrrd    in^difigatiy 

^"^ 

furniture   made  during  ihe  first 
quarter  of    the    nineteenth   cen- 

t^^b. 

tury,      F    is    the    brass    knob 
handle  u^ed  from  tSoo  to  1820.       ^ 

^^^B 

^S^ 

G   h   the  gljLss  knob  which^  in       ^^M 
cIcAt  and  opalescent  glass,  came            1 

j^^'y 

into  use  about  \9\^  nnd  which       ^^1 

i^   found   upon  furniture   fnndc       ^^M 

^Snim!< 

ff)T  twenty  year;;  after  that  date,        ^^M 

^bEk 

iiftrr  which  fimt?  wrxvlr-n  knobs       ^^M 

^^^^H 

^^ 

wcic  used,  often  displacing  the       ^^M 
old  brass  handles.                               ^^M 

- 

Looking-glasses   made  to       ^^M 

^^^^^^^B 

rawing  in  a  frame  are  mentioned       ^^M 
in  invenffjrits  of  1 750,  and  about       ^^M 
ihat   dale  nmv   he  given  to  the       ^^H 
dressing-glass   with    drawers,            J 

^H 

shown  tn  lllustnition  31.     It  wis       ^^M 

^^^^^1 

*^Sr 

owned   by   Lucy   Fluckcr^  who       ^^M 

rf^^BI^ 

look  it  with  her  when,  in  oppo-      ^^M 
sit^QU  to  her  parents'  wishc*!t,  she       ^^H 

11Lu3Cr«t^on  30, 
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miUTicd  in  1774  rhc  patriot  (icncral  Knox.  It  is 
now  in  the  poiscssJor  of  the  Hon,  jamc*  Phinney 
Baxter,  Esi].,  of  Purtlaiuij  Miiine.  Such  dressmg- 
gbsfies  were  intended 
to  stind  upon  fl  drc-sv- 
ing-iabic  or  bui^nu- 

A  bureau  and  dress- 
ing-glass owned  by 
tiie  writer  arc  shown 
in  Illustration  j2. 
The  bureau  is  of 
cherry,  with  the 
drawer  fronts  vc 
nccred  in  mahognny 
edged  with  sstinwooil. 
A  row  of  fine  inlay- 
ing runs  around  the 
edge  of  the  top  and 
beneath  the  drawers. 
This  lower  line  of  in- 
laying appears  upon 
inexpensive  bureaus 
of  this  period,  and 
fteemh   to   have   been 

considered  indispen-  „^  ^i.-Dt^^it^s-s^^.  »«^ut  i7w. 
sable  to  the  finish  cif 

a  bureau*  The  drr^ing-glass  is  of  mahogany  and 
satinwood  with  fine  inlaying  around  che  frame  of 
the  glass  and  the  edge  of  the  atand»  Ihc  base 
of  the  bureau  is  of  a  plain  type,  while  that  of  the 
dressing-t^lass  h^is  the  same  graceful  curves  that 
Hpiic:ir  in   llhislialion  I9. 
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proportions,  the 
carved  lcg«  being 
cxir<rmHy  slen- 
der. Tnc  shell 
upon  this  low- 
boy is  carved  in 
rhe  frame  below 
theiTitiidltf  dniwer 
iristciid  uf  uptjn 
it,  as  is  usual. 

The  drcasirg- 
tabic  in  lllugtra- 
tlon  ij  aUo 
belongs  w  the 
writer.  It  !»  of 
wahiut,  like  the 
nujority  of  sinii- 
Inr  pit^Lcs,  itt\{\  is 
finely  carved  but 
is  not  so  graceful 
as  I  lluscraiion 
279,  The  handles 
are  the  original 
outs  and  air  very 
large  arid  hand- 
some. 

|[  i^h  dieses 
and  tne  accom- 
parving  dressing- 
tables  continued 
ti;  use  until  the 
later  years  of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 


<'GluAt»,  Cheat*  of  Drawers,  Drcsslng-I^ljtcs     39 

rury.  Hcpplcwhite's  book,  published  in  1789^ 
contains  designs  for  chests  of  drawers,  extending 
nearly  to  ihc  floor,  %ith  brackt^t  icct,  onv   having 


niLu,  21— WaLnul  Dnwint-t«blfl,  about  [?T0. 


fluted  coUimns  at  the  corners,  and  an  urn  with  gais 
laiid^  above  the  flat  top,  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  high  chcslfl  of  drawers  were  not  made  in  any 
number  after  1790. 


CHAPTER    11 


BUREAUS    AND    WASHSTANDS 
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HE  word  ^'bureau" 
14  now  used  lo  des- 
ignate low  chests  of 
drawers,  Chippen- 
dale called  such  pieces  "com- 
mode tables"  or  "commode 
bureau  titles."  AsdeskKwitli 
slatiling  lids  for  a  lr>ng  period 
during  the  eighteenth  century 
were  called  "  bureaus "  or 
"  bureau  desks,"  the  proba- 
bility' is  chat  chests  of  drawers 
which  reseuihlcd  desks  m  the 
construction  of  the  lower 
part,  went  by  the  name  of 
"bureau  tables"  becmse  oi  the  flat  table-top, 
Hepplewhite  called  such  pieces  "commodes  '*  or 
"chests  of  drawers."  As  the  general  name  bv 
which  they  are  now  known  is  "bureau,"  it  has 
seemed  simpler  to  call  them  so  in  this  chapter. 

Bureaus  were  made  of  mahogany,  birch,  or  cherry, 
and  occasionally  of  maple,  while  a  few  have  been 
found  of  rosewood.     Walnut   was  tiot  uNcd  in  ^r- 
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pcntinc  or  swell  front  bureaus^  although  wahiut 
chests  of  drawers  arc  not  uncommon,  which  look 
like  rhc  top  pan  of  a  high  chest,  with  bracket  feet, 
and  h:indlcs  of  an  early  design;  and  so  far  as  the 
wiircr"^  observation  gocs^  few  bureaus  with  three 
or  four  drawers  were  made  of  walnut. 


Illut  24.  — Block-friMH  Burcflu.  abour   1770, 


The  small  bureau  in  lUiisiTation  24  is  5n  the 
Warner  house  in  Portsmouth,  II  is  tjf  mahogany, 
with  an  unusual  form  of  block  fronr,  the  blocking 
being  rounded.  The  shape  of  the  board  top  corrc- 
eponds  to  the  curves  upon  the  front  of  the  drawers. 
Ihc  handles  arc  large,  and  upon  each  end  is  a  mas- 
sive handle-  Uy  lift  (he  bure^iu  by. 


4^ 
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lllu5tratioti  25  «Kows  a  block-frcnC  bureau  owned 
by  the  writer  Chippendale  givts  a  design  of  a  bu- 
reau similar  to  this,  with  three  drawers  upon  rntber 
high  legs>  uTuier   (he   name  of  "commode  table," 


KcTtk-shaped  Bumu,  iboui  ITTOi 


The  height  of  the  le^s  brings  the  levt-l  of  the  bureau 
lop  aboiii  (be  same  as  one  with  four  tlmwcni.  One 
hAndIc  and  one  escutcheon  were  remaining  upon 
this  bureau,  and  the  others  were  cast  from  them* 
The  bloclt  front  with  its  unusually  fine  shells  would 
indicate  that  this  piece,  which  came  from  ColchcRter, 
Connecticut^  w;is  rn;uic  by  t  he  nitnie  Ncwp:irt  L-iibmer- 
maker  as  the  writing- t^iblc  in   lliu^ttmaon  St,  and 


Dui'cauit  and  Washatantlf^ 


the  double  chest  in  Illustnition  iS,  which  were 
made  about  1765.  The  looki^ig-glass  in  the  ilius- 
tracioii  is  dcscnbctl  upon  [lage  j^;. 

llluHtranon  ifi  shows  a  mahugany  Inircau  of  the 
*tyic  known  as  "  kettle  '*  shape,  owned  by  Charles 
R.  Waters,  Ksq.,  of  Salem.  Desks  and  secretaries 
were  occa*ionaUy  made  with  the  lower  p^n  in  this 
Sfylc,  and  niJiny  niodfrii  pieces  of  Duich  martjueien'tf 
witll  kettle  frnnt>i  arc  stdd  as  anticiiic^.  Bwt  little 
miraucterie  furniture  wns  brought  to  this  country 
in  old  times,  and  even  among  the  descendants  ot 
Dutch  families  in  New  York  State  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find 
any  genuine  old 
pieces  of  Outch 
marquetene. 

A  bureau  with 
scrjienrine  front  h 
shown  ni  Illustra- 
lion  27<  It  15  made 
in  two  sections,  the 
upper  part  with  four 
drawers  being  act 
into  the  mijuldirg 
ar<njnd  the  hast  in 
the  same  manner  a« 
the  top  part  of  a 
high-boy  acts  into  the  lower  part.  The  bureau  is 
owned  oy  Charles  Sibltry,  Ksil,  of  Worcester. 

The  luircaiis  dcsciibcd  so  far  all  have  rhc  small 
single  moulding  upon  the  frame  around  the  drawer- 
From    the  time  when  the  designs  of  Shearer  and 


Ul'iii:  27.  —  Serpcntine-fTout  Bureaut 
about  1770. 
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Hcpplcwhitc  became  fiishionablc,  bureaus  were  made 
wirh  u  Hnc  bead  moulding  upon  the  edge  of  chc 
drawer  itself  or  without  any  mouldirg. 

The  serpen ti ne-fr on r  Dure;iu  in  llluscradon  28 
belongs  to  Mrs,  Johnson-Hudson  of  Stratfonl, 
Connecricut.  The  corners  arc  cut  ort"  *o  as  to 
form  the  effect  of  a  narrow  pillar,  which  ia,  like  the 


U1uV>  24-^SBrpBrllne-frDrt  Bureiu,  about 


drawers  and  the  bracket  feet^  inlaid  with  fine  lines 
of  holly.  The  bracket  feet  and  the  handles  would 
indicate  that  this  bureau  was  made  before  17H9, 

A  bureau  of  the  finest  Ilcnplewhite  type  is  shown 
In  lllustrahon  29,  usvnal  by  Mrs.  C'liarlrs  H.  Carroll 
of  Worcc:«tGr.      Tlic  base  hiis  the  b'lench  foot  which 
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was  *o  much  useJ  h\  I  Icpplnvliire,  which  is  entirely 
drfTcrcrit    from    Chijipctiujle's    1' reach    foot.      The 


iiiuR.  24.— Svell-rrsnr  InUid  Buntflij.  ahoui  J79S- 

curvcs  of  the  lower  edge,  which  arc  outlined  with  a 
hrc  of  holly^  are  unusually  gracetui ;  the  knobs  are 

]  llustrarion  '^o  shows  che  styles  of  handles  chiefly 
found  upon  pieces  of  funitrure  with  drawers,  afrcr 
1770-  A  is  a  handle  which  was  used  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Chippendale  period,  and  the  first 
years  of  the  UcpplcwKitc.  B  and  C  arc  the  oval 
pressed  brass  handles  found  upon  Hepplewhite  funil- 
rare-     They  were  made  round  as  well  as  oval,  and 


^^H         48 

irc  of  the  Otden  Time                        ^^| 
were    in    various    deigns;    chc 

^k.           ^ 

^^^H 

eagle  with   thiricen  slats,  a  scr- 
pent,    a    beehive,    a    spmy    of 
flowers,  or  heads  of  historic  per- 
sonages—  Washington  and  Jef- 

^^^H 

^ 

ferson  being  tlic  favoriccs.     D  is 
the  rosctrc  awA  iing  handle,  of 
which  E  shows  an  elaborate  form. 

., 

rhc^e  handles  were  used  upon 

^^^^B 

m 

Sheraton  pieces  and  also   upon 
tbc    heavv   veneered    ituhogmy 
furniture    m:uie  during  the  first 

iH 

quarter  of   the    nineteenth    cen- 
tury,     F    19    the    brass    knob 
handle  used  from  1800  to  1810.       ^ 

^^^H 

■■■p 

G  is  the  g1:i?{s  knob  whtch^  in       ^^| 

^^ 

^lear  and  opalescent  gUss,  mmc       ^^H 

^H, 

into  use  about  1R15  and  which       ^^| 

in   found   upon   furniture   fnade       ^^| 

^^nbc 

for  twenty  years  after  that  date,            1 

^^^1 

IMnir 

after  which  time  wooden  knob«       ^^1 

^rafflr 

wcie  used,  often  disphicing  the        ^^| 

old  brass  handles.                               ^^| 

.^A 

Looking-glasses   made  to       ^^B 

^^^^^B 

I^B 

swing  in  a  frame  arc  mentioned            J 

1^ 

in  inventories  of  1750,  and  about       ^H 

^^^B 

that  date  n>ay  be  {zivcn  to  ihe       ^^| 

4as^ 

dres5irig-gUs;«    with    dtaweni,       ^^| 

^^^B 

^B 

^hown  in  lllu*!;tration  31.     It  was       ^H 

^^^^H 

^wSf 

owned   by   Lucy    I'luckeri  who       ^^| 

^^^^^^^f 

^*WJ»r 

took  it  with  her  when,  in  oppo-      ^^| 
sition  to  Her  parents'  wishes,  she      ^^| 

tlLualr*tton  30. 
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murrieJ  in  1774  the  patriot  General  Knox.  It  Is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  James  Phinncy 
Baiccrj  ICsi].,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Sucli  dressing- 
glasses  were  inrcndcd 
to  stand  upon  a  dress- 
ing-table or  bureau. 

A  bjreau  and  dress- 
ing-gbss  uwnai  liy 
(he  writer  arc  ,sIiowm 
in  UlustrRtion  jt. 
The  bureau  is  of 
clicrry,  with  the 
drawer  fronts  ve- 
neered in  mahogany 
edged  with  satinwood. 
A  row  of  fine  inlay 
ing  runs  aruund  rlie 
edge  rf  the  top  :tnd 
beneath  (he  drawers. 
This  lower  line  of  in- 
laying arpcara  upon 
inexpensive  bureauR 
of  this  period,  and 
seemK  to  have    hcen 

considered  indispen-  „j^  3i._Dic«Jr.B-EJ«i,  »bcut  17«. 
sable  to  the  finish  of 

a  barc^iu.  The  drcssing-glasa  is  of  mahoeany  and 
satinwood  with  fine  inlaving  around  the  Frame  of 
the  gla^s  and  the  edge  of  the  srand.  The  liase 
of  rhf  inuiau  i\  of  a  plain  tvpe,  while  th;it  of  the 
dressing-glass  has  the  snmc  graceful  curves  that 
appear  in  Illustration  29. 


JO 


umiturc  of  rhc  Oldcri    Time 


The  bureaus  in  Illustration  29  and  lllufttracion  ja 
nre  in  the  Hcpplc^whire  style.  The  bureau  »nd 
dressi ng-gla.^s  in  Illustration  jj  arc  di^linctlv  Shera* 
ton,  of  the  best  style.  They  arc  owned  by  Uwighr 
Blaney,  tsq.,  of  Boston,  and  were  probabSy  made 
about  iSlOi  The  carving  upon  the  bureau  legs 
ind  upon    the  corners   and   side   supports  to  the 

dressing-glass  is 
finely  executed. 
The  handles  to 
the  drawers  are 
briiss  Icnobs. 

A  bureau  cf 
the  san^e  d;itc  h 
shown  ir  Illus- 
tration  3+.     It 

is: 

lam  ^,  Lane, 
l\sq,,  of  Beaton. 
Mr.  I^me  had 
severalchildrenj 
turwli<im  he  had 
miniature  pieces 
of  furniture 
made,  the  little 
sofa  ill  llluscra- 
lion  179  being 
(jnc.  The  ^njafl 
bureau  upon  the 
top  of  ihe  large  one  was  pare  of  a  bedroom  wet, 
which  included   a  tiny   four-po&t  bedsrtead.      This 


wa-i  owned  orip- 
ifiallv   hy  Wil 


lIFui.  32.«Burcflu  tlid  Drenlnf-ifEus.   I79S^ 
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miniature  furniture  was  of  mahogany  like  the  Urge 

picccsn     Tlie  handles  upon  the  large  bureau  are  not 

original.    They  should  be  rosecrc  and  ring,  or  knobs 

similar  to  those  upon  the  small  bureau.    The  bureaus 

arc   now   owned 

hy    a    daughter 

of   Mr.    Lane, 

Mrs.  Thomas 

H.     Oagc     of 

Worcester, 

Bureaus  of 
this  style  were 
frequently  made 
of  cherry  with 
ihcdrawerfroiu* 
ofcurlyot  bird's- 
eye  maple,  the 
fliue<.l  pillars  at 
the  corner  and 
thefnrne  around 
the  drawers  be- 
ing of  chcrr)'  or 
mahogany. 

The  splendid 
ca*ie  of  drawers  with  closet  abovi:  in  Illustration  Jj 
was  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  bureau  in  lliusfra- 
don  j4  for  Mn  Lane,  and  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Gage. 
It  13  of  mahogany,  the  doori*  of  the  closet  being  of 
cepeciany  handsome  wood,  'ihe  carvine  at  the  top 
of  the  fluted  legs  is  fine,  and  the  piece  of  furniture  is 
ma-saivc  4nd  conimoJious. 

I'hc  bureau   in    Illustration  36  is  also  owned  by 


tlluB.  24.  —  Bureau  and  MinisLture 
Bureau,  about   1810, 
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Mrs,  GAgc»  and  is  i  very  good  specimen  of  :hc  fui^ 
ninirc  in  the  heavy  style  mhionabic  during  the  first 

quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth cenairy-  It 
w;ls  jirohalilv  maJc 
to  march  a  four-post 
bedslcnd  WT  rh  twisted 
posts  surmounted  by 
pineapples.  The 
drawer  Ironts  are  ve- 
neered, like  those  of 
all  the  bureaus  illus- 
trated in  this  chapter 
except  the  first  four, 
;ind  tht^rc  is  net 
moulding  upon  the 
edge  of  the  drawers. 
1  llutitration  jJ7 
shows  the  he-nvic4: 
form  of  bureau,  made 
about  llic  same  rime 
as  the  last  one  shown, 
with  heavily  carved 
pilbrs  and  bears' 
feet.  The  drawer 
fronts  arc  veneered 
And  have  nn  mould- 
ing upon  tile  edge. 
This  bureau  h  owned 
by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Woodward  of  Woreester,  and  it  is  t 
fine  example  of  the  furniture  after  tlie  style  of  Kra- 
pirc  pieces. 


tUiu.  35.  — Ca»«  of  Orawors  with 
Clowt,   1610. 


lurrausand  Washatanos 
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The  toilet  conveniences  of  our  ancestoni  seem  ra 
our  eyes  most  inadcijiiatc,  antl  it  is  in^ptJ^5i^]c  that  a 
v«ry  free  use  of  water  was  customary,  widi  the  tiny 
bowls  unti  pitchers  which  were  used  ard  the  small 


ll]u«    36,  — Bunm,  ibauf 


and  iMconvcTiient  washstands.  A  "bason  frame" 
appears  in  an  inventory  of  1654-  Chippendale 
designed  "bason  stands"  which  were  sinipty  a  tri- 
pod fit'iind,  into  the  top  of  which  the  basin  fitted- 
Tbe  drawings  of  Shearer,  Hepplewhite,  anil  Shera- 
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ton   show  both   square   and   corner  w^islisunds  of 
mahogany,  with  skiuter  legs. 

The  MBshstRnd  in  IIIiisrraiiLin  j8  is  of  mnhogany, 
and  dJBcis  from  the  usual  corner  siand  in  having 


iiiut.  37.  —  BuT««u.  lais-ia^a 


the  enclosed  cupboard,     It  was  ni:idc  from  a  Hcp- 

I^Icwhite  design  and  is  owned  by  Francis  H.  Bigelow, 
:-s(K»  of  Camnrldge, 

I  he  corner  wa^h^tand  in  Illufitration  ^9  is  owned 
by  [he  writer.     It  is  of  mahogany^  and  the  drawers 
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are  finely  inhid,  probably  after  i  S^le^utO!^  design. 
The  little  towel-rack  is  of  Komewbat  later  date  and  h 
made  of  majdc,  \tainrcl,  Tlic  washbowl  and  pitcher 
arc  dirk-bluc  StafFordahire  ware,  witb  the  well-known 
design  of  the  "  Tomb  of 
Franklin  "  upon  rhcm. 

While  thccorncrwa*h- 

ir\ii  possessed  ihe  vir- 
ic»  of  taking  up  but 
little  room,  and  being 
t:Ouc  of  the  wa\,  the  latter 
^conrideration  must  have 
been  keenly  felt  by  ihojie 
who,  with  bead  thrust 
into  the  corner,  were 
obliged  to  use  it. 

A  square  washstand 
of  more  conveniciir 
tbape,  bur  ^til!  con- 
Stnicted  for  tlic  small 
bowl  nnd  pitcher,  is 
shown  in  lllu^trution  +0, 
It  h  of  mahogany  nnd  is 
in  the  si)'lc  that  was 
U3cd  from  1S15  to  1830. 
This  wa-slifltand  is  owned  by  Mrs-  F»  A,  Morse  of 
Worcester. 

Both  corner  and  square  washstands  have  an  open- 
ing in  the  lup,  into  which  was  set  the  washbowl,  and 
ro^somctimcs  three  —  small  openings  for  the 
little  cups  which  were  used  to  hold  the  soap- 

HcpplcwbttGs  book}  published   in    i7>i%  shows 


lllus 


38.  — Corn«f  Wenh- 
&atd.   1790. 
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designs  of**  night  tables"  like  the  one  in  Illiivtration 

4Tjnut  they  are  not  often    found  in  this  country. 

This  tabic  is  of  mahogany,  with  tambour  cioors>  and 


llhu.  39.  — T^wal  ruk  and  Wactwiuid.   1790-IQOa 

A  carved  rim  around  the  top,  pierced  at  each  aide  to 
form  a  handle.  The  wood  of  the  interior  of  the 
dra^^<:r  is  oak,  showing  that  the  tabic  was  probably 
made  in  England.     It  is  owned  by  the  writer. 


^^^^^^^^^r          Bureaus 

WnsIlnUfid*.                      59       ^^^^H 

^^H        There  are  Revcral  draw- 

^^^t 

^^^Ljngs  in  the  l>ook^  of  H«p- 

^^|j!cwhUc  and  Sheratcn  of 

^^Hb^^H^Bp 

wA.shK.fAnA'i      and      toilet- 

H^^^^^H^F 

tables     with    conipticatcd 

^^^^^^H^^ 

arrangements  for  lookiiig- 

^^^^^^^^ 

glassca  and   toilet  appur^ 

^^^^^^^^H 

Tcnanccs,  but  such  pieces 

^^^^^^^H 

of    furniture     could     nut 

^^^^^^^^^1 

have  been  common  even 

^^^^^^^H 

in     Knglaiid,    and     ccr- 

^^^^^^^^^m 

t;iinly    wtre   not   in    this 

B^^^^^^^^^r 

country. 

^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

In  llUistranofi  2aj  up- 

H^^Bfly^'tf 

^^  on  page  263  is  shown  n 

^^BBj^l 

r^^^^^^^<< 

1 

^^^^L   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Vr 

Illui,  -10.  — WutvEand^lSlS- 

^H  ^^^^^^^^H 

IB30.                                                   1 

^  ^^^^^^^H 

piano   which    can    be                      , 

^^^^^^^^^H- 

used  as  a  toilet-fable,                     J 

^^^^^^^^H 

with  a  looki^ig  -  gliiss 

H^^HH^^^^H 

and  tmv^  for  various 

^^^^^B^^^^^H, ' 

1       article:;,    but   it  must 

B      1        P  ^^^^f 

have  beer,  even  when 

^^hl                    1 

new,      regarded      le^s 

^^VV                       H 

from     the     urilitanan                  l 

[                                1 

side,  and   rather  as  a                   ■ 

^^                           1 

novel  and  ornamental                      ■ 

^^^         Hint   41.  — KtEhi  Tatle-  1765 

piece  of  furniture,                              1 

1 
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,NE  of  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of 
fiirniuirt-  in  the 
luiu*<cl>iiUi  i>f  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
eentune:^\vas  the  bedstead 
with  its  belongings;.  Bed- 
^te^ds  and  becU  occupy  a 
brge  siiiicc  in  invenlones, 
and  their  valuation  was 
often  for  more  than  that 
of  any  other  article  in  the 
inventory, sometimes  more 
than  all  the  nthers.  In 
?pitc  of  the  gtc4t  value  placed  upon  them,  none  have 
survived  to  show  U5  exactly  what  was  meant  by  the 
"oak  Marlbrough  bedstead"  or  the  "half-headed 
bedstead"  in  early  inventories.  About  the  bcdste^id 
up  to  17  JO  we  know  only  what  these  inventories  tell 
us^butthe  inference  is  that  bedsteads  similar  to  those 
in  England  at  that  time,  were  also  in  use  in  the 
colonics*  "['he  greater  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
bedstead  lay  tn  its  furnishings,  —  the  hangings, 
feather   lied,  lioUrer,  iptiltK,    Iilanke1\,   and    Loverhi), 
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—  the  b^d&tead  proper,  when  irvenroned  separately, 
bein^  pkctfd  ar  so  low  a  sum  (hat  orie  concludes  it 
must  liJLVc  bcrn  ex- 
tremely plain.  Sev- 
eral cradles  made  in 
the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury arc  still  in  exisc- 
dice,  IlluiUation  ^a 
shows  one  which  is 
in  Pilgrim  Hall, 
PlyiTiouth,  and  which 
is  %%\A  to  have  shet- 
tert-<]  Prregrine 
White,  the  first  child 
born  in  this  country 
to  the  Pilgrims,  It 
is  of  wicker  and  of  Oriental    manufacture,  having 

been  brought 
from  Holland 
upon  the  iV/rtv- 
fiQwcVy  with  the 
Pilgrims. 

The  cradle  ir 
lllustrxtfon  43  is 
of  more  subsmn- 
tinl  bitifd.  It  is 
of  oak»  and  wns 
made  for  John 
Coffin,  who  was 
bniiiin  Newbury, 
January  8,  16H0. 
mufr.4a-0tk  Cmdte,  i«0.  Sergeant  Stephen 
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Jaques,  "who  built  the  meecing  house  with  great 
needles  and  little  needles  [ininting  duwnward/* 
fashH^ncd  this  tradle,  whose  worn  rockers  bear  wit* 
ncss  to  the  many  generations  of  babies  who  have 
slept  within  its  sturdy  frame.  It  is  now  {n  the 
rooms  of  the  Xewburyporr  Historical  Society, 

Anorher  wooden  cradle  h  in    Pilgrim    H;iIK  made 
of  oak  and  very  siniiUr^  with  the  tjrncd  spindles  at 


the  sidefi  of  'm  wooden  hood^  to  a  cradle  dated  1691^ 
in  the  Soiirh  Kcn^^lngion  Museum. 

"Cupboard  bedsteads  "  and  '*  prcssc  bedsteads" 
arc  mentioned  in  the  inventories.  They  were 
probably  the  same  as  the  Dutch  "slaw-bank/'  and 
when  not  in  use  they  were  fastened  up  agiiinst  tht 
wall  in  a  cloiet  made  to  fit  ihe  bed,  and  Hie  closer 
doors  were  closed  or  curtains  were  drawn  over 
the  bcdstcadp  There  h  a  slaw-bank  in  the  old 
Sumner  house  in  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  built 
in  1797. 
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IlliititraCion  44  «haw3  a  curious  bedsteaJ  mad<- 
about  ]  750^  when  it  was  used  by  Dr,  Sairmcl  John- 
son, prcsiticnt  of  Klng*s  College,  New  York,  It  is 
now  owned  by  his  dc^ccndanr,  Mrs.  Johnson- 
Mudson  of  Stratford.  Connecricut,  The  slanting 
back  of  the  bedstead  is  like  the  bock  of  an  early 


llhk  46.  — Field  396H9xi.   l7CiC-l77a 

Chippendale  chair,  and  the  effect  is  similar  to  that 
ofniecoiichesflhown  in  Illustration  164  and  Illustra- 
tion J  65  ;  bur  this  piece  was  evitlently  intended  for  a 
bed*  as  il  is  conaidcrably  wider  than  the  couches, 
which  were  "day  beds."  Ihc  wood  of  this  bed- 
stead i&  mahogany.      The  conimoiie  wfiich    stands 
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beside  the  bed  is  of  a  slightly  Uccr  date.  It  is  also 
of  mahogany,  with  massive  bras4  handles- 

ll]uiitr:ifii>n  4;  show*  a  hcdHtcrad  of  about  1760- 
1770.  It  is  whir  *vas  calicd  a  field  bed,  the 
form  of  its  top  suggesting  u  tctit,  The  frames 
for  the  canopy  toj>  were  made  in  difttfrent  i^hapes, 
but  the  one  in  the  illustration  was  mo*it  comiron. 
The  drapery  is  made  of  the  netted  frinjjc  so  much 
used  in  iKosc  days  for  edging  hcdsprcatls^  curtainsj 
and  covers.  This  deep  fringe  wa*  made  especially 
for  canopy  tops  for  bedsteads,  Irs  manufacture  haa 
been  revived  by  several  Arts  and  Crafts  Societies, 
The  slat-back,  chair  is  one  of  the  nish-bocfomcd 
variety  comiiuiu  during  rlie  eightecnih  ccntury- 
This  room,  with  its  wooden  rafters,  is  in  the 
Whipple  holIJ^e  at   Ipswtch,  built  in    1650. 

The  claw-and-ball  rot)t  bedf^tead  in  Illustration  46 
was  a  part  of  the  wedding  outfit  of  Mariha  Tufts^ 
who  WIS  married  in  '774»  m  Concord.  It  was  then 
hung  with  the  prmtcd  cotton  draperies,  hand  spun 
and  woven,  which  still  hang  from  the  tester,  albeit 
much  darned  and  quite  dropping  apart  with  a^ 
The  draperies  are  of  a  brownish  color^  possibly  from 
ii^^t  bu^  ^^  'ill  event»^  rhey  are  now  ilingy  and  iin> 
arrraciivc^  whatever  they  may  have  been  in  1774- 
Thc  posts  above  the  cabriole  legs  are  small  and  plain* 
and  there  is  no  headboard.  The  wood  is  mahogany. 
This  bedstead  is  now  owned  by  the  Concord 
Antiquarian  Society.  Although  Chippendale's  de- 
signs do  not  show  a  beds[fr;ui  with  daw-and-ball  feet, 
he  probably  did  make  such  bedstead.*^,  and  thj^s  may 
be  chilled  Chippendale,  115  it  belongs  to  that  period. 
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lUustralion  47  shows  3  bedstead  made  from  one 

or  Hcpj'Icwhitc's  designs,  nbout  1789.     The  lower 

posts  are  ftlender  and  fturcd,  and  end  in   a  square 

foot.       The 

corniL-e  is  ja- 

^^vj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

panned  ahcr 

the    fashion 

/^0^^'  i  '-''^J^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

which  Hep 

^^I    I        ''ir  jC^'fv^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

p  1  e  w  h  1 1  c 

^Mnfl'lL  k<  ^U^^BP^^^^V 

ir  a  d  e      sn 

^^^^^MH^H^^     il^^l 

popular,  and 

^L     ^^^^^Lh^^H              \^^H 

the  style   in 

M   I^^HHIIH.';         \^H' 

which      this 

|l    ^^^^^VnH               ^^^1 

hfd  stead     is 

1  ^^^^V  iilT  .^^fc^^^iB 

drafted  is  ex- 

■ ^^^v  lul^H^KW. 

tremely     at- 

ll                J               \i 

tractive.     It 

13  at   Indian 

ll           '  ^                -^ 

Hiil,    the 

rcsiitlence  of 

r   ^^^^^tk 

thf  l;iti*  W'A- 

jor  Ben  I'cr- 

JRk^^^H 

Vn^^^^H 

The  foiir- 

1 

post   bed" 

%  flH^^^I 

H 

sti-adi     had 

]]Iu5.  47, —  Bcd&iead.   I7S9. 

soinccimcs 

canvAS    stretched  across  the   frumc  and    laced    with 

rope*,  similar  to  the  seat  of  the  couch  in    lllustra- 

tifin  165, and  in  other  cases  thfV  were  corded  entirely 

wirli  ni  trs,      Mrs.  V";indrrliilt  in  her  "  Stit-ial  History 
of  I'laiDush  "   thus  describes  the  process  of  cordinj 

• 

umiturc  of  the 


a  bed;  "  It  rcauired  a  man's  strength  c(i  turn  the 
nathinr  that  tignicncd  the  ropes,  in  curding  these 
beds  when  they  were  put  together.  Some  one  was 
stationed  at  each  post  to  keep  it  upright. whilca  nun 
was  exhaiisting  his  strength  and  perhaps  his  stock 
of  padencc  and  good  temper,  in  geriing  the  ropes 
sufficiently  tight  to  suit  the  wife  or  mother.  When 
the  bedstead  was  duly  corded  and  strung  to  the  ten- 
sion rccpiircd,  tlitn  li  straw  bed  in  a  case  of  brown 
home-made  linen,  was  first  placed  over  these  cords, 
and  tipon  this  were  piled  feather  beds  to  the  number 
iif  three  nr  fiuir^  ;ind  more  it  this  was  the  spare-room 
bed."  The  height  of  the  top  one  of  these  feather 
beds  from  the  floor  was  so  great  that  steps  were  re- 
quired to  mount  into  :t,  and  sets  of  mahogany  steps 
are  sometimes  found  now,  which  were  made  for  chts 
purpose- 
Illustration  48  shows  one  of  the  finest  bahteads 
known  in  thiscountry.  It  is  in  fht:  house  of  Charles 
R-  Waters.  Kst|-j  of  Salem.  The  two  lower  posts 
are  cxonisitely  earved  with  garlands  of  flow ers^  and 
every  detail  is  he.iutiftil  ;  the  upper  po5ts  are  plain. 
The  size  of  the  posis  is  somewhat  larger  than  during 
the  previous  years,  and  the  sitytc  of  the  lower  part 
with  the  fiuttrd  leg  would  place  the  date  of  the  bed- 
stead about  1 795-1  Soo,  when  the  influence  of  Shera* 
ton  was  stront;.  The  cornice  i*  pmnted  with  flower* 
in  colors,  and  the  painted  haitd  is  framed  in  gilt :  the 
ornaments  at  the  corners,  the  basket  with  two  dovca^^ 
and  the  ropes  and  tassola  arc  all  of  gilt, 

Abouc  1800,  when  the  Empire  styles  commenced 
CO  influence  the  makers  of  hirniture,  the  postti  of 


bedsteads  became  larger,  and  they  were  more  liemly 
carved,  with  acanthus  leaves  cwininc  :irou!id  the  post, 
or  n  heavy  fwist  or  fluting,  with  piiicapplts  at  the 
top. 

Illustration  49  show^  a  bed^te^id  :it  Indian  Hilli 
with  the  heavy  posts  and  tester,  the  lower  posts  be- 


hlua.  49.  —  Bcd£ie2d,   ISOCf-ldia 


:ng  flurcd.  The  bedstead  is  drspcd  on  the  sides  and 
foct  with  eLirt:iin»  which  coidd  be  letdown  at  night 
in  cold  weather,  thus  ^ihutting  out  the  bitter  draughts , 
The  coverlid  for  thU  bed  h  mzde  of  lincn^  spun  and 
woven  by  hand,  and  embroidered  in  shades  of  blue 
with  a  quaint  design.     The  easy-chair  at  the  foot  of 
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the  bed  is  covered  with  old  chinr/^  priiiTcd  in  iigures 
rhar  would  afford  a  child  unlimircd  ent^rtainmcnr. 

A  bedstead  with  masstvc  twisted  pasts  h  sho\\n  in 
Illustration  50.     The  lower  posts  only  are  curved, 

:is  was  usual, 
the  draperies 
at  the  head 
of  the  bed 
conceal  ing 
the  plain 
upj>er  posis, 
'!  w  i  s  I  c  d 
post»  were 
quite  com- 
mon  during 
the  early 
years  of  the 
ni  nctccnth 
century,  and 
more  bed- 
osts  are 
ound  that 
nre  carved  in 
a  twist  than 
in  any  other 
design.  The 
eoverlid  is 
similar  to  the 
one  in  illustration  52.  1  his  bedstead  stands  in  one 
of  the  panelled  rooms  of  the  Warner  house  in 
Portftinouth- 

nkistr,ition  ^1  ithows  a  fine  example  of  the  four- 


I 


tSOO-lBlO, 
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post  bedstead  made  from   1S05  to  iSio.     Ic  is  un-                     1 

usual  in  having  all  four  posta  carved,  and    for  its                     1 

splendid     feet.                                                                                   | 

whieb      are            A 

mrvrtl  in  m-At-             J 

s  t  vc    lion  s' 

■                      ^ 

claws.       Kach 

1    1                      ■ 

post  is  tarvcd 

1    1 

1 

with     festoons 

i.l 

1 

of  drapc^ry^  and    ^t^V 

1 

13   surmounted    ^T  I 

1 

with    A     pine*    Wt  1 

1 

apple.      The    K  i    ^-^j             0 

M^ 

headboird    1^    '1      B    ||I1n     lih^                       m 
elaborated     ^JjlHH    l*^                        1 

^^p  carved   with    a   W^   m                                          1 

^^^  basket  of  5-uiL   F       9                                   ^M 

^^  This  mahogany 

■                   '^1 

^^p  bedstead 

1                     li 

^^^  owned  by  Mrs. 

k    il                    il 

1         F-    A.    Mor^t- 

L  m             ..Jl 

1         of  Worcester.     L    fl            f    ^^^i^fl^^^^l                      J 

^^P   51    shows   an-   I^BHBHI^^^^^^^^^^^^B                 ^H 

P        other  bedstead            mu,^  51. -Bcdncad,  lecc-iDio.                         ^M 

^^H    with            four                                                                              ^H 

^^P   mahogany    post;^   carved   in   the  acanthus  leaf  and                  ^M 

W        pineapple  design.     Kach  post  is  finished  at  the  Cop                   1 

1         with  a  pineapple,  and  rhe  bases  are  set  into  brass                    ■ 

1         soclcets.     Upon  the  plain  sections  of  the  posts  may 

1          he  seen  presiseil  hrAss  ornaments^  of  which  there  arc 

1         sixj  two  tor  each  lower  post  and  one  for  each  upper 
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on^     These  ornamcntA  cover    the    holes    through 
which  the  hcd-scrcw»  arc  put  in  to  hold  the  frame 


lllua.  ai— Bedswad.  i»00-l5t0. 


together-  There  is  a  heaJhoard  of  simple  design 
upon  this  bedstead.  Tlic  tc>verli<l  is  an  oId>  ham! 
spun  and  wt>vcn,  cotton  oik,  vriih  i  design  of  stiira 


BccUtcads 

in  little  cotton  tufts.  Such  coverlids  were  made 
about  iStj  10  tSjo.  This  bccUic^  la  owned  bjr 
the  writer. 

Illustration  s^  shows  a  low^post  mahogany  bed- 
ftrcnd  which  is  owned  by  Or,  S.  B.  Woodward  of 
Worcester,  having  been  iiihcnfed  by  him.     If  was 


niui-  5J,  — Low-pcst  Bedsie^.  about  1^2!^ 

made  ibmit  i8-C-  The  four  posts  arc  carved  with 
the  atimtfius  Vaf,  and  both  head  and  foot  board  arc 
elaborately  carved.  It  can  i>e  seen  that  the  bed 
in  this  illustTBtion  is  not  so  high  from  the  floor  as 
those  of  earlier  date.  The  low  French  bedstead  be- 
came fashionable  soon  »fter  this  timr,  :tnd  tlie  tiigli 


H 
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four-poster  was  relegated  to  the  a:tic»  from  which  it 

has  of  late  years  been    rescuedj  and  set  up,  dnped 
with  all  of  its  otd'tinie  hangings. 

Illustration  54  show*  a  Inw  French  hedstead, 
found  in  Canada  and  owned  by  George  Corbett, 
Esa,  of  Worcester,  The  bedstead  is  made  of 
finely  grained  old  walnut,  the  rounding  top  of  the 
head   and   foot  boards  and   the   face  of  the   large 


lUu»*  54.— Uw  Bcdsicjid.  abgm  J830. 

drawer  under  the  foot  board  being  veneered.  This 
druwer  may  have  been  intended  to  use  to  keep 
bhnket^  in.  It  has  a  little  foot  so  that  it  remains 
firm  when  pulled  out.  At  each  side  of  the  low  bed 
it  a  carved  vliell»  which  slides  ont,  showing  a  covered 
rest,  pcrhapv  lyr  kneeling  upon  Co  pray.  Bofh  the- 
head  and  foot  boards  arc  covered  with  canvas,  which 
was  probably,  when  the  bedstead  was  new,  about 
1830^  covered  witti  a  rich  brocade.     All  the  lines  of 
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the  bedstead  are  most  graceful,  and  the  carving  is 
unusually  well  done.  Plainer  bedsteads  in  this  style 
were  made,  veneered  with  mahogany,  and  they  are 
sometimes  called  sleigh  beds,  on  account  of  their 
shape.  These  bedsteads  were  fashionable  from  i  $2'^ 
to  1850,  when  they  were  superseded  by  the  black 
walnut  bedsteads  familiar  to  everybody- 
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api>ear   in    Kng- 
lisn    invent<»nes 
as  early  aa  1J44. 
IVrstins  i>f  rank  in  Knji- 
biul  had  their  cupboards 
h;iirmountaI  Sy  a  set  of 
shelves     to     display    the 
silver    and     gold     plate. 
Fflch  shelf  ^^as  narrnwcr 
than    the    one    beneath, 
like  a  act  of  stcp»,  and 
the   number   of  shelves 
indicated  the  rank  of  the 
owner,     five    being     the 
greatest  number,  to  be  used  by  the  king  only. 

The  first  cupboard  consisted  of  an  open  frame- 
work, a  **torde"  upon  which  to  set  cups,  as  the 
rame  implies.  Later  it  was  partially  enclosed  below, 
and  thi*  cncbisnl  t:upbo:trd  was  used  to  hold  valu- 
ables, or  sometimes  the  food  wUich  was  afterward 
distriburcd  by  the  lady  of  the  house.  This  was 
known  a»  an  almerv  or  press  cupboard,  the  former 
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»Ame  corresponding  to  the  French  word  armoirff. 
The  namcii  "  court  cupboard  "  or  '*  livery  cu^ihourd  " 
were  u<(cd  to  designate  ^  piece  of  furniture  without  an 
cncloficd  cupboaid,  low  or  short,  a*  the  French  vrord 
cairry  implies,  and  intended  for  a  serving-tablc  as  the 
word  *' livery,"  from  the  French  iivrer^  to  deliver, 
indicates.     In  Europe  such  pieces  were  called //r^j- 

CjplxjardK  abound  in  colonial  inventories^  under 
various  namc5 —  "  small  cupboard,"  *^  great  cup- 
board," "press  cupboard,"*  "wainscot  cupboard," 
"court  cupboard,'*  "livery  cupboard,'*  "hanging 
cupboard/*  '^sideboard  cupboard."  'J'hc  cupboird 
formed  an  important  part  of  tht  furniture  owned  by 
men  of  wealth  and  position  in  the  colonies. 

These  cupboards  were  generally  of  oak,  but  those 
made  in  this  country  have  the  backs  and  bottoms 
of  the  cupboards  and  diawcrs  of  pine.  The  inicrior 
\&  similar  in  jxW,  the  lower  cupboard  u*vujllv  having 
shelves,  which  seldom  appear  in  the  upper  cup- 
board. Sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  piece  is 
divided  into  drawers  for  holding  linen. 

Such  a  cupboard  is  shown  in  lllustraiion  55, 
This  fine  example  is  known  as  the  "  Putnam  cu[> 
board/'  it  is  no*  owned  by  the  I.sscx  Institute^ 
of  Salem,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Miss  Harriet 
Putnam  Fowler  of  Danvt^rs,  Massachu^rCtts.  It 
descended  to  her  from  John  Putnam,  who  brought 
it  from  Kngknd  about  1640.  Upon  the  back  may 
be  seen  marks  of  a  fire  which  two  hundred  years 
|U0  dcairoycd  the  house  in  which  the  cuphoard 
Stood.     The  wood  U  Lnglish  oak,  and  the  mould- 
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ings  used  in  the  panelling  arc  of  cedar.     The  cup- 
board 15  in  two  pam,  the  upper  section  with   the 
^  ^  enclosed   cup- 

board reding 
upoiitlir  Idwtr 
st'Ction  with  its 
three  drawers. 
A  n  o  C  h  er 

Eancllcd  cup- 
oard  is  shown 
in  Illustration 
56,  in  which 
both  the  upper 
andlowerpana 
ate  TTiutic:  with 
a  rccrsi»cd 
cupboard,  en- 
closed, with  a 
drawer  below. 
The  wood  is 
oak,  with  the 
turned  pieces 
painted  black. 
This  cupboard 
is  in  rht:  house 
of  Ch-irlc3   R. 

of  Snicm.     Upon  the  top  arc  displayed  some  good 
pieces  of  old  glass. 

Many  press  cupboards  were  carved  in  design* 
similar  to  those  upon  iKc  early  cheats.  Illustra- 
tion J7  show3  a  carved  press  cupboard  owned  by 
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Wnlter  Hosmcr,  Esq.>  of  Wcathcrsficld.  The  wood 
is  American  oak  and  the  cupboard  was  prol>ably 
mudr  in  Conntciicui^  whcic  there  nusi  h^vc  been 


6 


Iubh  57- ^Carved  Preo  Cupb»fljd. 
1683-1 690. 


unusually  good  cubl  net -makers  during  the  last  half 
of  tUc  scvenfmith  trnlury,  for  nvAny  rjf  the  best 
oak  chests  and  cupboards  existing  in  this  countrv 
were  made  in  Connectit'ut.     This  cupboard  is  very 
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Urgf,  mt^i-siiring  five  fccf  in  height  and  four  feet 
in  withh. 

All  aiphnnrd*  were  provided  with  cupboard  cloths 
or  cushions,  the  lutter  prohahly  made  somewhat 
thiclcer  than  the  simple  cloth,  by  the  use  of  several 
bytrrs  of  gondii  or  of  sniffing.  Thenc  rioths  or 
cushions  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cupboard,  to 
set  ihc  glass  or  silver  upon,  and  the  early  inventories 
have  frcmient  mention  of  thciTi,  By  1690  the  press 
cupboard  had  gone  out  of  fcshion,  and  but  few  were 
made  after  i7oo>  although  lliey  conlinun.1  to  be 
used  by  tlioac  who  already  owned  them. 

About  1710  the  corner  cupboard  made  its  ap- 
pearance, often  under  the  name  '*  beaufcc "  or  "  beau- 
mt."  It  w;is  generally  built  into  the  corner,  and 
wa?4  finLshed  to  corri^pond  with  the  putiellin^  around 
the  rounu  The  lower  part  wis  eluded  by  panelled 
doors,  and  the  upper  part  had  sometimes  one  glass 
door,  sometimes  two»  opening  in  the  middle;  but 
more  often  ic  was  left  without  a  door.  The  top  of 
the  beaufat:  was  usually  made  In  rUe  form  of  an  apse, 
and  in  the  finest  specimens  the  apse  was  cai  vcd  in  a 
large  shell.  The  shelves  were  not  made  to  take 
up  the  entire  space  in  the  cupboard,  bdi  extended 
around  the  back,  and  were  cut  in  curves  and  pro- 
jecctons,  evidently  fo  fit  pieces  of  glass  or  china,  for 
the  di?*play  of  whith  the  hcaufatt  WiLs  built  rather 
than  to  serve  as  a  simple  closet  A  fine  bcaufatt  is 
shown  in  Illustration  5S,  vthlch  is  in  the  Dcerfield 
Museum.  From  the  construction  of  the  pillars  at 
The  side  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  intended  to  use 
a  door  to  the  upper  part. 
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That  there  was  some  distinction  between  the 
corner  cupboard  and  the  beaufatt  would  appear 
from  the  difference  in  their  valuation  in  iJivertorles* 
but  what  waK  the  dii^erence  in  their  construction  we 
do  not  know. 
Cupboards  were 
made,  during  the 
latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth 
century,  of"  nu- 
hoganj^andothcr 
wood»,  ami  such 
corn  e  r  cu  p- 
board«t  made  as 
X  piece  of  furni- 
tiireatul  notbiiilr 
iKto  the  house, 
were  common 
in  the  Southern 
Srateft,  about 
i8cx3.  The  cor- 
ner cupboard,  oi 
beaufatt,  was 
both  convenient 
and  ornamental, 
taking  up  hut 
little  nwn:  and 
filling  what  was 
often  an  empty 
*pace.  Our  an- 
ccstors  frequent- 
ly   utili^d     the      ui^j».  S8.-Co™r  ■'  BMulin/-  r/^o-i?*). 
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large  chimney  also,  by  making  the  sides  into  small 
closets  pr  cupboards>  and  occasionally  a  door  with 
glass  panes  was  st-i  inro  rhc  chimney  above  the 
manccf,  with  aIicIvcs  behhid  it  to  hold  glass  or  china. 

While  rhc  New  Kngland  inventories  speak  of  cup- 
boards, the  word  Jt-flJ,  or  iass^^  appears  ir  Dutch  in- 
ventories in  New  Vork.  The  kas  was  the  Dutch 
cupbwirdj  and  waa  different  in  style  from  the 
cupbiuni  in  use  in  New  Kngland'  It  was  ot  great 
size,  ond  had  large  doors^  behind  which  were  wide 
shelves  to  hold  Incn.  The  kus  was  usually  made 
in  two  ffnrts,  the  upper  one  having  two  doors  and 
a  heavy  cornice  ahf>vc.  Thr  hiwrr  pjirt  held  a 
long  drawer,  and  rested  upon  Jjirge  ball  feet.  A  pan- 
elled ka3  of  somewhat  different  form  is  shown  in 
Illustration  59,  without  the  ball  feet,  and  made  in 
three  parts;  the  lower  section  with  the  drawer,  the 
middle  cupboard  j^ection^  enclosed  with  larue  doors;, 
,-tnd  a  second  cupboard  above  thiir,  the  wfiolc  sur- 
mounted with  a  cornice.  This  kas  is  made  of  king- 
wood,  a  hard  wood  with  a  grain  not  unlike  that  of 
oakj  but  with  darker  markings.  The  bill  of  lading 
is  still  preserved,  dated  1701^  when  the  kas,  packed 
full  of  fine  linen^  was  imported  Irom  I  iolland  bv  the 
father  of  Ur,  Samuel  Johnson^  president  of  King's 
CoIlcRc  from  1754.  to  i"6t.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Dr.  Johnson's  descendant,  Mrs.  Johnson-Hudson 
of  Stratford,  Connecticut, 

Inventories  during  the  latter  years  of  the  seveiw 
tccnth  century  5|.x;ak  ot~  a  ''sideboard  cupboard/' 
^'sideboard  table,"  and  "eide  table,"  but  the  side- 
board, in  our  acceptance  of  the  word,  dat^  to  the 
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laitcr  Jiflir  of  the  cighrccnth  century,  Chippendale 
dcMgticd  00  sideboards  with  drawers  add  compart- 
ments, but  he  did  design  »idc-rablcs,  or  nidcboard 
tables,  with  marbie  or  mahogany  tops  and  carved 
frames.  A  Chippendale  side  table  is  shown  in  Illus- 
tniliciTi  do.  Tlie  wcod  is  niahoganv,  and  the  fiame 
is  carved  elaborately  and  beautifully  in  designs  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Cbippcndftfc  and  his  contemporaries, 


whith  abound  in  flowci-s,  birds,  afid  shells.  The 
cabnole  kgs  end  in  massive  lions*  claws,  "ihis 
splendid  table  is  five  feet  long  ami  thirty-ore  inches 
deep,  and  the  origuial  top  was  of  marble-  It  is 
owned  by  Harry  Harkness  Flaglt'r,  Es(],,  of  Mill- 
hroulc,  New  York, 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  sideboard,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  implies  n  form  of  construction  similar 
to  that  of  the  larcr  sideboard,  is  in  1746,  when  an 
advertisement  in   a    London  newspaper  speaks  of 
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"  a  Lai^e  marble  Sideboard  Table  with  Lavatory 
and  Bottle  Cistern.'*  Chippendale's  designs,  pub- 
lished in  1753  and  1760,  contain  nothing  answering 
to  this  description,  and  both  he  and  other  cabinet- 
makers of  that  period  give  drawings  of  side-tables 
only,  without  even  a  drawer  beneath.  Such  a  side- 
board as  this  advertisement  of  1746  mentions,  may 
have  given  the  idea  from  which,  forty  years  later, 
was  developed  the  sideboard  of  mahogany,  often  in- 
laid, with  slender  legs  and  curved  front,  which  is 
shown  in  the  majority  of  antique  shops  as  "  Chip- 
pendale," while  the  heavy  veneered  sideboard,  with 
claw  feet  and  compartments  extending  nearly  to  the 
floor,  made  after  1800,  goes  under  the  name  of 
*' Colonial,"  One  name  is  as  incorrect  as  the  other, 
Thomas  Shearer,  an  Knglish  cabinet-maker,  designed 
the  first  of  the  slender-legged  sideboards,  and  they 
appear  in  his  drawings  published  in  1788.  Hepple- 
white's  book,  published  in  1789,  gave  similar  draw- 
ings, as  did  Sheraton's  in  1791,  and  these  three 
cabinet-makers  designed  the  sideboards  which  were 
so  fashionable  from  1789  to  1805,  The  majority 
which  are  found  in  this  country  were  probably  made 
here,  but  one  is  shown  in  Illustration  61,  which  has 
a  most  romantic  history  of  travel  and  adventure- 
It  is  in  the  half-circle  shape  which  was  Shearer's 
favorite  design,  and  was  probably  of  English  make, 
although  it  was  brought  from  France  to  America. 

In  1792  the  ship  Sallys  consigned  to  Colonel 
Swan,  sailed  from  France,  laden  with  rich  furniture, 
tapestries,  robes,  everything  gathered  together  in 
Paris  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  royal  lady. 
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The  Saily  came  to  Wiacassett,  Maincj  and  the  story 
told  "down  East'*  is  rhat  there  was  a  plot  to  rescue 
Mane  Antoinctrc,  and  the  Sailj  was  laden  for  ihac 


lllus,  £1,— .'^he&ror  Sideboard  and  Knlfc-box. 


purpose ;  and  thit  a  house  had  l>t?en  built  in  a 
Maine  scapfirt  for  ihe  queen^  whose  execurinn  put 
an  end  to  rhc  plot,  and  sent  the  Saih  off  to  America 
with  her  rich  cargo,     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
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the  story  be  true,  Marie  Antoint-Tte  was  spared  many 
weary  days  of  discontent  and  home.sickne^s ;  for  the 
temperament  of  the  imlbrtunate  queen,  luxury  lov- 
ing, g:iy>  And  heedless,  does  not  fir  into  the  life  of 
a  fictlc  Maine  seaport  town  one  hundred  years  ago. 
When  the  Sally  arrived,  her  t-argo  of  lieiuliful  things 
was  sold-  Legends  of  Marie  Antoinette  furniture 
crop  up  all  AfOLind  the  towns  m  the  neighborhood 
of  Wiscassett,  but,  singularly  enough,  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  a  single  piece  in  Maine  except  this 
sidehoard^  Miss  Khzabeih  Rarti^l  of  Boston,  whose 
mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  CijluncI  Swan,  owns 
several  pieces-  Colonel  Swan's  son  married  the 
daughter  of  General  Knox  and  took  the  sideboard 
with  him  to  General  Knox's  home  in  Thornaston, 
Maine,  where  it  remained  for  many  years. 

The  sidelxj^rd  is  made  of  oak.  (showing  it:s  ICnglish 
origin)  veneered  with  mahogany.  The  lines  upon 
the  front  and  the  figures  upon  the  legs  are  inlaid 
in  satinwood,  and  the  knife-box  is  inlaid  in  the  same 
wood.  The  cop  of  the  sideboard  is  elaborately  in- 
laul  with  ?4&hnwood  aiul  dark  mahogany^  in  wi<le 
bands,  separated  by  lines  of  ebony  and  ?;;itinwood, 
and  croi.ised  by  ^r\Q  satinwood  line^  radiating  from 
the  centre.  The  handles  and  escutcheons  arc  of 
silver,  and  the  top  of  the  knife-box  is  covered  bv  a 
silver  trav  with  a  reticulated  railing.  The  coffee- 
urn  is  of  Sheffield  platCj  and  the  sideboard  with  its 
appurtenances  appears  to-day  as  it  did  one  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  house  of  General  Knox,  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Hon,  James  Phinncy  Baxter  of  Port- 
land, Maine. 
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Knife-hoxes  were  made  of  diifercnt  shapes,  to 
hold  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  ami  a  parr  of  knifc- 
boxcs  was  the  usual  accompaniment  to  a  handsome 
sideboard.  The  most  skilled  cabinct-makcra  were 
employed  in  their  manufacture,  as  each  curved  sec- 
tion had  to  be  fitted  most  carefiillv. 

Illiistniricin  (ti  sbirtvs  an  nrn-sliapcd  knilc-box  of 
mahcgany  inlaid  in  linca  of  holly.  The  interior  of 
the  box  i»  filled  with  two  circular  trays 
of  different  heights,  and  chrough  the 
little  openings  in  thcfse  travs  the 
knives  and  spoons  were  suspended. 
The  top  rests  upon  a  woodtn  rod 
extending  through  the  middle  of  the 
box,  and  instead  of  opening  with  a 
hinge,  it  is  raised  with  this  rnd,  which, 
when  ic  has  reached  a  certain  height, 
releases  a  spring  which  holds  the  rod 
dicrc-  The  usual  shape  in  which 
kmfe-l>oxes  were  made  is  shown  in 
Illustration  63,  One  is  also  shown 
Upon  rhr  sideboard  in  llhistr^ition  67. 

Mahogany  was  the  wood  chiefly 
used  in  sideboards*  with  inlayings  of 
satinwood,  holly,  king,  tulip,  snake,  7cbni,  yew, 
maple,  and  other  woods.  Occasionally  one  finds 
a  sideboard  veneere<l  with  walnin.  The  curves  at 
the  front  vary  considerably,  the  ends  being  convex, 
and  the  centre  straight;  or  the  ends  concave,  form- 
ing with  the  centre  a  double  curve,  A  sideboard 
with  rounded  ends  and  only  four  legs  was  made  in 
large  numbers  around  Philadelphia. 


shaped   Kniffr- 
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Illufliraiion  6j  shows  a  Hcpplcwhitc  sideboard 
owned  by  the  writer.  Ic  is  of  mahogany  vcnccrcd 
upon  pine,  and  it  waa  probably  the  work  of  a  Con- 
necticut cabinet- maker  of  about  1790.  Six  chairs, 
made  to  go  wirh  the  sideboard,  are  similarly  inlaid, 
and  the  knife-buKcs,  which  have  always  8tood  u|X3n 
this  sideboard,  have  fine  lines  of  inlaying,  ^i'herc  is 
one  centnil  long  drawer,  beneath  which>  slightly 
recessed,  are  doors  opening  into  a  cupboard,  and 
two  bottle  dr^iwer^,  each  fitted  wtth  compartments 
10  hold  four  bntde?.  Ihcie  is  a  cnplxjard  At  each 
curved  end,  with  a  drawer  above.  The  coloring  of 
the  wood  used  in  this  sideboard  ia  very  beautiful, 
liach  drawer  and  door  is  vcnccrcd  with  a  bright  red 
mahogany,  with  golden  markings  in  the  grain,  and 
this  is  Iramcd  !n  dark  mahogany,  omlincd  in  two 
lines  of  satinwood  with  an  ebony  line  between.  The 
oval  pieces  above  the  legs  and  tlic  bell-flower  design 
upon  the  Iey[s  are  of  sarinwnod-  The  combination 
of  the  different  shades  of  m:ihogariy  with  the  light 
satinwood  is  most  cffccrivr.  Tht  handles  are  new. 
When  this  sideboard  came  icito  the  possession  of 
the  writer,  the  old  handles  had  been  removed  and 
large  and  offensive  ones  of  pressed  brass  had  been 
fastened  upon  every  available  spot,  with  that  love 
for  the  showy  which  seUcs  upon  country  people 
when  they  attempt  the  process  known  as  "  doing 
over,"  The  lids  of  the  knifc-boxcs  open  baclc  with 
hinges,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  wirh  n  slanting  tray, 
perforated  with  openings  of  different  shapes  to  hold 
knives  with  tht  handles  tjp,  snd  spoons  with  the 
bowls  up.     A  fine  line  of  inlaying  goes  lound  each 
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of  the  openings.  The  handles  and  escutcheons  of 
rhe  knife-boxcs  are  of  silver.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
iideSoard  art  several  pieces  of  Slicfiicld  plate.  At 
each  end  is  u  diiubic  coasrcr  upon  wheels^  wirh  a 
long  handle.  Another  double  coaster,  somewhat 
higher  and  with  rericulufeJ  sides,  stands  beside  the 
coffee-urn,  and  two  single  coasters  are  in  front.  All 
of  these  coasfcrs  luvc  wooden  bottoms,  and  were 
iiSL'd  to  hold  wine  decanters,  the  double  coasters 
upon  wheels  having  been  designed,  so  the  story  goes, 
by  Washington,  for  convenience  in  circulating  the 
wine  around  the  table- 
Illustration  64  shows  a  Hepplewhite  sideboard 
with  a  sernentme  front,  rhe  doors  tc  the  side  cup- 
boards being  concavcj  as  well  as  the  space  usually 
occupied  b^  bottle  dritwcrs,  while  the  small  cupboard 
doors  in  the  middle  ore  convex.  A  long  rounding 
drawer  extends  across  the  centre  and  projecra  beyond 
the  ciipbo;inJ  below  it,  while  n  ftlide  pulls  ovit,  form- 
ing a  shelf,  between  the  long  drawer  and  the  small 
cupbodird.  There  arc  no  bottle  dniwcrs  in  this  side- 
board. The  doers  are  intaid  with  a  fan  a:  each 
corner,  and  fine  lines  of  holly  are  inlaid  around  the 
legs,  doors,  and  drawer.  The  silver  piece?  upon  the 
sideboard  top  iavc  family  heirlooms.  The  large  tea- 
caddicsat  each  end  arc  of  pewter  finely  engraved. 
This  sideboard  is  owned  by  Francis  H.  Bigelow^ 
Esq.,  of  Cambridge. 

A  charming  little  sideboard  owned  by  Mr.  Big- 
How  is  shown  in  Illustration  ^ j.  The  ordinary 
measure  men  IS  of  sideboards  like  rnc  last  two  shown 
arc  six  fccc  in  length,  forty  inches  in  height,  and 
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twcncy-eighc  irches  in  depth.  These  measures^  with 
slight  variation*,  give  tlic  average  si/c  of  Mcpplc- 
whitc  sideboards.  Occasionally  one  finds  a  small 
piece  like  Illustration  65,  evidently  made  to  fi(  some 
space.     This  sideboard  measures  fifty-four  inches  in 


lllu^  64.  "Hopplflvhlte  SorponUnft-rr^m  Sidobo&nj.  1790. 

length,  thirty-four  in  hc:ght>  and  twenty-three  in 
depth.  It  h;is  no  cupboard,  the  space  below  the 
slightly  ffninding  dtTiwcr  in  the  centre  being  left 
open.  There  are  fine  lines  and  fans  of  inlaying  in 
satmwondi  and  in  the  centre  of  ihc  middle  drawer 
ift  an  oval  inlay  with  an  urn  in  colored  woods.  The 
handles  are  not  original,  and  should  be  of  pressed 


brass,  oval  or  round*  J'hc  silver  service  upon  the 
sideboarti  is  of  French  plate,  mide  about  i^^S^  and 
is  ofunuvually  graceful  and  cicganr  design. 

Hcpi'lewliitr  s  <»!dcbo;4rds  scldoin  hacl  fluted  legs, 
which  seem  to  have  been  a  specialty  of  Shcrafoci, 
though  chc  latter  used  the  aquarc  leg  as  wcEL  A 
feature  in  some  of  Sheraton's  designs  for  sideboards 


wan  rhc  brans  railing  »t  the  back,  ofrcn  made  in  an 
elaborate  design. 

Illustration  66  shows  a  Sheraton  sideboard,  or  side- 
table,  vjith  brass  rods  extending  across  the  back,  and 
branches  for  candles  at  each  end.  This  railing  was 
designed  to  support  the  plates  which  were  stood  at 
the  kick  (if  the  sidehoani,  nnd  also  in  keep  ihe  lids 
of  knife  and  spoon  boxes  from  falling  back  against 
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lattrr  half  of  the  cig^tccnth  century,  Chippendale 
designed  no  sideboards  with  drawers  and  compart- 
ments, buc  he  did  design  side-tables*  or  sideboard 
tables,  with  marbic  or  mahogany  tops  and  carved 
frame*.  A  Chippendale  sidc-rable  is  shown  in  Illu*- 
tratioji  (to.  Tlic  wuod  1%  mahogany^  and  the  fiamc 
is  carved  elaborately  and  beautifully  m  dtnigns  simi- 
hr  to  those  of  Cfiippcndalc  and  his  contemporaries. 


Mat.  fiO  — Chipp«nd«lc  £ldc-Ub]«.  About  I7G5. 

which  abound  in  flowen,  birds,  and  shells.  The 
cabriole  legs  end  in  massive  lions*  claws.  This 
splendid  table  is  five  tcet  long  and  thirty-one  inches 
deep,  and  the  original  top  was  of  marble.  It  is 
owned  bv  H;irrv  Markness  Flagler,  F^slj,,  uf  Mill- 
brook,  New  York. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  sideboard,  the  descrip* 
don  of  which  implies  a  form  of  constniccion  similar 
to  that  of  the  later  sideboard,  is  in  1746,  when  an 
advertisement  in   a    Lpondon  newspaper  speaks  of 
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"a  I^Tgc  mnrblc  SidcInMrd  Table  with  Lavatorj' 
and  Botrlc  Ostcrn."  Chippendale's  designs,  pub- 
lished in  1753  and  1760,  contain  nothing  answering 
to  this  description,  anti  both  he  and  other  cabinet- 
makers  of  ihac  period  give  drawinas  of  side-tables 
only,  without  even  a  drawer  bcEicaihiH  Such  a  side- 
board as  this  advertisement  ot  1746  mentions,  majr 
have  given  the  idea  from  which,  forty  year*  later, 
wa*  developed  the  sideboard  of  mahogany,  often  in- 
htid,  rtiih  slender  legs  and  curved  li-ont,  which  i* 
shown  in  (hr  iit^jority  «f  antitjue  5h<ip5  as  "  Chip- 
pendale," while  tlic  heavy  vcnccrcd  5idcboard>  with 
claw  feet  and  compartments  extending  nearly  to  the 
floor,  made  after  i«oo,  goes  under  the  name  of 
"Colonial,"  One  name  h  a?  irtorrccr  as  the  other, 
Thomas  Shearer,  an  Knglish  cabinet-maker,  designc*) 
the  first  of  the  slender- legged  sideboards,  and  they 
appear  in  his  drawings  pubhahed  in  17VS-  Hepplc- 
white's  book,  publi&ned  in  1789,  gave  similar  draw- 
ings, as  did  Sheraton's  in  17JJI,  and  these  three 
cahineF-makerH  designed  the  sideboatvls  \^hich  wrrc 
SO  fashionable  from  1789  to  j8oj*  Ihc  majority 
which  arc  found  in  this  country  were  probably  made 
here,  but  one  is  ehown  in  Illustration  61,  which  has 
a  most  romantic  history  of  travel  and  adventure. 
It  is  in  the  half-circle  shape  which  was  Shearer's 
favoiitc  design,  and  was  probably  of  English  make, 
although  it  was  brought  from  France  to  America, 

In  1792  the  ship  6\iI/\\  consigned  to  Colonel 
Swan^  <:ai1ed  from  France,  laden  with  rich  furniture, 
tapeslrir*;,  robes^  ever\  rh!  nu  gathered  togelher  tn 
i'lris  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  royal  lady. 
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The  Sally  came  to  Wisca&seit,  Maine,  and  ihe  story 
told  "  down  East "  is  that  there  was  a  plot  to  rescue 
Marie  Antomctte,  and  thr  Saliy  was  laden  for  that 


IIIUS'  6^-'Shcarct  Sideboard  and  Kdre-boi,   1792. 

se ;  and  that  a  house  had  been  built  in  a 
wine  seaport  for  clie  ijuccn,  whcisc  execution  |5ut 
an  end  to  the  plot,  and  sent  the  Saliy  off  to  America 
with  her  rith  cai^o-     I  cannot  help  tliinking  that  if 
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the  *tory  he  true,  Marie  Antuinerte  was  spared  many 
wcarjr  ditys  of  Jiscontcnt  and  homesickness ;  for  tlic 
temperament  of  ihc;  unfortiinatc  queen,  luxury  lov-* 
ing»  gay,  and  heedless,  docs  not  fit  into  the  life  of 
a  liitle  Maire  seaport  town  ore  hundred  years  ago- 
When  rhc  Sa/Iy  arrivcd>  her  cargo  of  beautiful  things 
was  soldi  Legends  of  Mane  Antoinctic  furniture 
crop  up  all  around  (he  towns  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Wiscas3eCt,  but»  singularly  enough,  I  nave  been 
unable  to  trace  a  single  piece  in  Maine  except  this 
suitbuurd.  Mis^  Kb/ahcch  Barml  f>f  BusTun,  wh^ise 
mother  was  a  granLldaughtcr  of  Culoricl  Swan,  liwns 
several  pieces-  Colonel  Swan's  son  married  the 
daughter  of  General  Knox  and  took  the  sidtboard 
with  him  to  General  Knox's  home  in  Thomaston, 
Maine^  where  it  remained  for  manv  years. 

The  sideboard  is  made  of  oak  |  showing  its  KnglisK 
origin)  vcnccrcd  with  mahogany.  The  lines  tij>cm 
the  front  and  the  figures  upon  the  legs  are  inlaid 
in  satinwood,  and  the  knife  box  Is  inlaid  in  the  same 
wood.  The  top  of  the  sideboard  \%  elaborately  in- 
laid with  satinwood  and  dark  ma.hogany.  In  wide 
bands*  separated  by  lines  of  ebony  and  sarinwood, 
and  crossed  by  fine  satinwood  lines  radiating  from 
the  centre.  The  handles  and  escutcheons  are  of 
silver,  and  the  top  of  the  knife-box  is  covered  by  a 
silver  tray  wirh  a  reticulated  railing.  The  coffee- 
urn  is  of  Sheffield  plate,  and  rhc  :<idchoard  with  its 
appurtenances  appears  to-day  as  it  did  one  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  house  of  Ciencral  Knox.  It  is  row 
owned  by  the  Hon.  James  Phinney  Baxter  of  Fort- 
land,  Maine. 
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KnifC'boxcs  were  made  ot  different  shapes.  To 
hold  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  a  jiair  of  knife- 
boxes  was  the  usual  accompammenc  to  n  handsome 
sideboard.  The  most  slcillcd  cabinet-makers  ^vcrc 
employed  in  their  manufacture,  as  each  curved  sec- 
tion had  to  be  lifted  most  carefully. 

illusVniliun  fri  shows  an  nni-sli;ipi'd  kniftr-lKkx  of 
mahogany  inlaid  in  linc.s  of  hoily.  The  Interior  of 
the  box  is  filled  with  two  circu  hr  trays 
of  different  hcighlSj  and  through  the 
Gtile  openings  in  these  trays  the 
knives  and  spoons  were  susiiended. 
The  top  rests  upon  a  wooden  rod 
exteitdmg  through  ihc  middle  of  the 
box,  and  instead  of  opening  with  a 
hinge,  it  is  raised  with  this  rod,  which, 
when  it  has  rt-'uchcd  a  certain  height, 
releases  a  spring  which  holdft  the  rod 
Acre,  The  usual  5h;ipe  in  whicJi 
'fcaife-boxcs  were  made  is  shown  in 
Illustration  6,1-  One  is  also  shown 
upon  the  sideboard  in  Illustrarion  67. 

Mahogany  wa*  the  wooii  chiefly 
used  in  sidcboartlSj  with  inlayings  of 
^fttirwood,  holly,  king,  tulip,  snake,  zebra,  vcw, 
maplet  and  other  woods.  Occasionallv  one  ^nds 
fl  sideboard  veneered  with  wMhuit.  '[he  curve*  at 
the  front  vary  considemhly,  the  ends  being  convex, 
and  the  centre  straight;  or  the  ends  conceive,  form- 
ing with  the  centre  a  double  curve-  A  sideboard 
mth  rounded  ends  and  only  four  legs  was  made  in 
large  numbers  around  Philadelphia. 


shaped   Kmtn^ 
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IlUistnition  Cj  shows  a  1  Icpplewhite  sideltoard 
owned  by  the  writer.  It  is  of  mahogany  vcnccrcd 
upon  pinc^  and  it  was  probably  the  work  of  a  Con- 
nccticuc  cabinet-maker  of  about  1790*  Six  chairB» 
madt'  to  go  with  the  sideboard,  are  similarly  tnlaidj 
and  ilic  K iiifc- boxes,  which  have  always  stood  upon 
this  sitieboard,  have  fitic  lines  of  inlaying,  I'hcrc  is 
one  central  long  drawer^  bcreath  which,  slightly 
recefised,  are  doors  opening  irto  a  cupboard,  and 
two  bottle  drawt^rs,  each  fnicil  wirh  comparnntrnw 
to  huld  four  bnttlcs>  There  is  a  cupbuard  at  each 
curved  end,  with  ji  drawer  above.  The  coloring  of 
the  wood  used  in  this  sideboard  ts  very  beautiful. 
Each  drawer  and  door  is  veneered  with  a  bricht  red 
mahfigany,  with  golden  markings  in  rhe  grain,  and 
this  is  framed  in  dark  niahoganv,  outlined  in  two 
lines  of  satinwood  wnh  an  ebony  line  between.  The 
ovaJ  pieces  iibove  the  legs  and  the  bell-flower  design 
upon  the  leg^  are  of  satimvood.  The  combinition 
of  the  diflvrent  shaites  of  mahogany  with  the  light 
satinwond  \'i  mnsf  effective.  Th<:  handles  are  new. 
When  this  sideboard  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  writer,  the  old,  handles  had  been  removed  and 
large  and  offensive  ones  of  pressed  brass  had  been 
fastened  upon  evcrv  available  spot,  with  that  love 
for  rhe  stiowv  which  seizes  upon  country  people 
when  thcY  attempt  the  process  known  as  "doing 
over/'  The  lids  of  the  knife-boxes  open  back  with 
hingestf  and  the  interior  is  Atred  with  a  slanting  tray, 

forated  with  oiieninas  of  different 
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knives,  with  the  handles    up,  and  spoons  with  the; 
bowls  up,     A  fine  line  of  inlaying  goes  round  each 
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of  the  openings.  The  handles  and  escutcheons  of 
the  knife-boxes  are  of  silver.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
^idcrboard  are  several  pieces  of  Sheffield  plate.  At 
each  end  is  a  Jriuble  cnasler  upon  wherLs,  wifh  a 
long  handle.  Another  douhic  coaster,  somewhat 
higher  and  with  retiailated  sides,  stands  beside  the 
coffee-urn,  and  two  single  coaEtcrs  arc  in  front.  All 
of  these  coasters  have  wooden  bottoms,  and  were 
used  to  hold  wine  decanters,  ihe  tlouble  cnasCers 
upon  wheels  \in\  mg  been  designed,  so  the  story  goes, 
by  Waahington,  for  convenience  in  circulating  the 
wine  iiTownil  the  table. 

Illustration  64  shows  a  Hepplewhitc  sideboard 
with  a  serpentine  front,  the  doors  to  the  side  tup- 
boards  being  concave,  as  well  as  the  space  usually 
occupied  by  bottle  drawers,  while  thesnull  cupboard 
doors  ill  the  middle  are  convex,  A  long  rounding 
drawer  extends  across  the  centre  and  projects  beyond 
the  cupboard  below  it,  while  a  slide  pulls  out,  form- 
ing B  •jlielf,  between  the  long  drawer  and  the  small 
cupboard.  There  arc  no  bottle  drawers  in  this  side- 
board. The  doors  are  inlaid  with  a  fan  at  each 
corner,  and  (inc  lines  of  holly  are  inlaid  around  the 
lees,  doors,  and  drawer.  The  silver  pieces  upon  the 
sidcbciatd  Tup  arc  family  heirloom*.  The  laige  tea- 
caddies  at  each  erjd  arc  of  pewter  finely  engraved. 
This  sideboard  is  owned  by  Francis  H,  Bigelow, 
Esc|.,  cf  Cambridge, 

A  charming  little  sideboard  owned  by  Mr,  Big- 
elow is  shown  in  Illustration  6j.  The  ordinary 
measurements  of  sideboards  Itkc  tne  lasi  two  shown 
arc  six  feet  in  lengih>  forty  inches  in  height,  and 
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[wcnty-cighi  inches  in  depth.  These  Dicasures,  with 
slight  viiriatitnis,  give  the  average  si^e  of  He(ip!c- 
whitc  sideboards.  Occ;t.sionally  cnt:  finds  a  small 
piece  like  Illustration  65,  evidently  made  to  fit  some 
space.     This  Siidebonrd  measures  fifty-four  inches  iii 


lUui^  &i   '  Hepplcwhite  Serpcrtlne-frent  ^cJclHiardn    1790, 


length,  thirCy-foxir  in  height,  and  twenty-three  in 
depth.  It  has  no  cupboard,  the  space  below  the 
slightly  rounding  drawer  In  the  centre  licing  left 
open.  Thtie  are  Jine  lilies  and  fans  of  Inlaying  in 
satinwood,  ;ind  m  the  centre  of  the  middle  drawer 
is  nn  oval  inlay  with  no  urn  in  colored  woods.  The 
handles  are  not  criginal^and  should  be  of  pressed 
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br&ss»  oval  or  round.  The  silver  service  upon  the 
sideboard  is  of  French  plate,  made  about  184.5,  ^^^ 
h  ofunuBu^iily  graceful  and  elepani  design. 

Hcpplcwhite  s  sideboards  seldom  had  fluted  legs, 
whiJi  seem  in  have  liccn  a  spcriaity  nf  Sheraton, 
though  the  latter  used  the  square  leg  as  well-  A 
feature  in  some  of  Sheraton's  designs  for  sideboards 


lllu$.  65.  — Hepplewhne  Sideboard,  tboui  I^^S. 

was  the  bi-a^s  railing  a:  the  back,  often  made  in  an 
elahorare  ilesign. 

lUustraticm  66  shows  a  Shcriiton  st<leboardi  or  side- 
table,  with  brass  r^ds  cxrt;nding  across  the  back,  and 
branches  for  candles  at  each  end.  "I'his  railing  wns 
designed  to  support  the  plates  which  were  stood  at 
rhe  back  of  the  sideboarcl,  ard  also  fo  keep  the  lid* 
of  knife  and  *ipuon  Iiuxc8  from  falling  back  against 
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the  wall.  The  branches  for  candles  were  recom- 
mended for  the  light  which  the  candles  would  throw 
upon  the  Eilver.  This  side-table  t«  very  large,  nicas- 
tiring  six  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  thirty  inches  m 
dcpiTi,  and  thirty-eight  fi'om  the  fioor  to  the  top  of 
the  tabic.    The  wood  13  mahogany,  inlaid  with  satin- 


wood.  Ir  is  unusual  to  find  such  a  piece  in  this 
country,  and  (his  is  the  only  example  of  an  old 
Sheraton  side-table  or  sidrhoard  with  the  brass  rail- 
ing which  I  have  ever  seen  here.  It  is  owned  hy 
John  C.  Maclnncs»  Esq,,  of  Worcester,  and  it  was 
inherited  by  him  from  a  Scotch  iinccslor. 

A  hidchoaixl  of  disrinctly  Sheraton  design  is  shown 
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in  Uhistratioii  67,  It  has  the  fluicd  Icgn  which  are 
the  almost  unmistakable  mark  of  Shenton.  The 
ends  of  rhissidebaarciarcstraighr,  and  only  the  front 
w  rounding  in  shape,  unlike  the  sideboard  m  Jlius- 


IHiMu^y.  —  ShtrAlon  9d«b»iud  wHh  ICntfe-b«x.  I79S. 

tratiofi  61,  which  forms  a  complef<*  semicircle.  The 
wntnl  1%  f>r  mahogany,  inlaid  wtth  fine  Vmrs  of  htilly. 
The  little  shield-shaped  c^cuichcoiiH  at  fhc  keyholes 
are  of  ivorr-  There  are  three  drawers  above  the 
cupboards  and  two  bottle  drawers.     Upon  the  top, 
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l»Ctcr  linlf  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Chippendale 
designed  no  sideboards  with  drawers  and  compart- 
ments, but  he  did  dcsigti  side-tables,  or  sideboard 
t2blcs>  with  marble  or  mahogany  tons  and  carved 
frames,  A  Chiiipendalc  side-table  is  anown  in  Illus- 
Cration  60.  Tne  wood  \s  mahogany,  and  the  frame 
^a  carved  cbborarcly  and  hcaurifully  in  designs  simi- 
lar Eo  those  of  Chippendulc  and  his  contemporaries, 


niku.  60.  — CMppendfllfi  Stde-lablc,  about  17&&. 

which  abound  in  flowers,  birds,  and  shells.  The 
cabrioJe  legs  end  in  massive  lions"  cIhwSk  This 
splendid  table  is  five  feet  long  and  thirty-one  inches 
■deep,  and  the  original  top  was  of  marble.  It  is 
'Owned  by  Harry  Harkness  Flagler^  Fsq.,  of  Mill- 
brook,  New  Viirk- 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  sideboard,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  implies  a  form  of  construction  similar 
to  that  of  the  later  sideboard,  is  in  1746,  when  an 
Ivcrtiscment   in   a    I^indon  newspaper  speaks  of 
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"  a  i-ATgt  marble  Sideboard  Table  with  Lavatoty 
and  Bottle  Cistern."  Chippendale's  designs,  pub- 
lished in  1753  and  1760,  contain  nothing  answering 
to  this  description,  and  both  he  and  other  cabinet- 
makers of  that  period  give  drawings  of  side-tables 
only,  without  even  a  drawer  beneath.  Such  a  side- 
board as  this  advertisement  of  1746  mentions,  may 
have  given  the  idea  from  which,  forty  years  later, 
was  developed  the  sideboard  of  mahogany,  often  in- 
laid, with  slender  legs  and  curved  front,  which  is 
shown  in  the  majority  of  anriquc  shops  as  "Chip- 
pendale," while  the  heavy  veneered  sideboard,  with 
claw  feet  and  compartments  extending  nearly  to  the 
floor,  made  after  1800,  goes  under  the  name  of 
"  Colonial."  One  name  is  as  incorrect  as  the  other, 
Thomas  Shearer,  an  English  cabinet-maker,  designed 
the  first  of  the  slender- legged  sideboards,  and  they 
appear  in  his  drawings  published  in  1788.  Hepple- 
white*s  book,  published  in  17S9,  gave  similar  draw* 
ings,  as  did  Sheraton's  in  1791,  and  these  three 
cabinet-makers  designed  the  sideboards  which  were 
so  fashionable  from  1789  to  1805.  The  majority 
which  arc  found  in  this  country  were  probably  made 
here,  but  one  is  shown  in  Illustration  61,  which  has 
a  most  romantic  history  of  travel  and  adventure. 
It  is  in  the  half-circle  shape  which  was  Shearer's 
favorite  design,  and  was  probably  of  English  make, 
although  it  was  brought  from  France  to  America. 

In  1792  the  ship  Sa/ly,  consigned  to  Colonel 
Swan,  sailed  from  France,  laden  with  rich  furniture, 
tapestries,  robes,  everything  gathered  together  in 
Paris  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  royal  lady. 


.,  '^ 
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The  Saify  came  to  WiBcasseHj  Maine,  and  the  story 
told  "down  East"  is  chat  there  waa  a  ptot  to  rescue 
Marie  Anroincttc^  and  the  Sally  was  ladrn  far  tli^T 


l|]u»  &t.  — SHnrCT  SIdffboBfd  and  Knife  box.  17?2. 

purpose;  and  chat  a  house  had  been  hiiilr  in  a 
Maine  scajiurt  Un  tht.'  ipiccn,  whose  cxccuiion  put 
AH  end  to  tlic  plot>and  sent  the  Hally  off  to  America 
with  her  rich  cargo.     1  cafinot  help  thinking  that  if 
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chc  story  be  true,  Marie  Anroiocttc  was  spared  many 
weary  days  of  discontcnr  and  homesickness ;  for  (he 
CempcrtmeiU  of  ihc  unfortunate  queen,  luxury  loi'- 
inSt  &yi  &nd  heedless,  does  not  tit  into  the  life  of 
a  liitlc  Maine  seaport  town  one  hundred  years  ago. 
When  the  Saify  arrived^  her  cai'go  of  beauriiul  ihtn^ 
was  scild,  LtgrnJs  of  MarJc  Antoinetre  furniture 
crop  up  dll  Around  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Wiscassett,  but,  singularly  enough,  I  have  been 
\inflblc  to  trace  ^  single  piece  in  Maine  except  this 
sideboard.  Miss  Elizabeth  B:trrol  ctf  Boston,  whose 
mother  was  a  grandJanghTcr  of  Colonel  Swan,  owns 
several  pieces.  Colonel  Swin's  son  matiicd  the 
daughter  of  General  Knox  and  took  the  sideboard 
with  him  to  General  Knox's  home  in  "i  hoinaston, 
Maine,  where  it  remained  for  many  years. 

The  iiJehoard  is  made  ofoak  (showing  its  Hngli«h 
origin)  veneered  with  mj.h*)gany-  The  lines  upon 
the  front  and  the  figures  upon  the  legs  arc  inlaid 
in  satinwoodj  and  the  knife-hoM  is  inlaid  in  the  same 
wood.  The  top  of  the  sitleboard  is  elaborately  in- 
laid with  satinwood  and  dark  mahogany,  in  wide 
hands,  separated  by  lines  of  ebony  and  Niiinwood, 
and  crossed  by  fine  satinwood  lines  radiating  from 
the  centre.  The  handles  and  escutcheons  arc  of 
silver,  and  the  top  of  the  knife-box  ii^  covered  by  a 
silver  imy  with  a  rpticulated  railing.  The  coffee- 
urn  is  of  Sheffield  plate,  and  the  sideboard  with  its 
appurtenances  appears  to-dny  as  it  did  one  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  house  of  General  Kno3C.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Hon.  James  Phinney  Baxter  of  Port- 
land, Maine. 


Cupboards  and  Sijebnurds 


Knifc-boxcs  were  made  of  different  shapes,  to 
hold  knives,  forks,  and  spoor§,  and  a  pair  of  knife- 
boxes  was  rhc  usual  ftcccmpanim^nt  ro  a  fiaridsome 
sideboard.  The  most  skilled  cabinct-maltcrs  were 
employed  in  their  manufacture,  as  each  curved  sec- 
tion had  to  be  fitted  most  carefully. 

Illustration  62  shows  an  urn-i^liaped  knife-box  of 
maboj^iny  inlaid  in  lines  of  holly,  1  he  interior  of 
the  box  is  filled  with  two  circular  trays 
of  different  heights,  and  through  the 
little  openings  in  these  trays  the 
knives  and  spoons  were  suspended. 
The  top  rests  upon  a  woudrn  nul 
extending  through  the  middle  of  the 
box,  and  instead  of  opening  with  a 
hinge,  it  is  raised  with  this  rod,  which, 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain  height, 
releases  a  spring  which  holds  the  rod 
there.  The  u.sual  shape  ir  which 
knife-boxes  were  made  is  shown  in 
Illustration  6j.  One  is  also  shown 
upon  the  sideboard  in  Illustration  67, 

M:ihoyany  was  rhc  wood  chiefly 
used  in  sideboards,  with  inlayings  of 
s^tinwood,  holly,  king,  tulip,  snake,  zebra,  ycw^ 
maple,  and  other  woods.  Occasionally  one  finds 
a  sideboard  veneered  with  walnuc,  The  curves  at 
the  front  varv  considerablv,  the  ends  being  convex, 
a.rtd  the  centre  sTraigKt;  nr  the  ends  conceive,  fi.>rm- 
irg  with  the  centre  a  double  curve.  A  sideboard 
wth  rounded  ends  ard  only  four  legs  was  made  in 
large  numbers  around  Philadelphia. 


lUu«-  t2.-  Urn- 
Ehflped  Knlfs- 
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Illusrraitori  6]  shows  a  Hcpplcwhitc  sidcbonrd 
owned  by  the  writer  It  is  of  maiiogany  veneered 
upon  pine,  and  it  was  probably  the  work  of  a  Con- 
necticut cabinet-maker  of  about  1790-  Six  chaint^ 
made  10  go  with  the  *;idrho:ird,  are  similarly  inlaiJ, 
and  ihc  knife-boxes,  which  have  always  scood  upon 
this  sideboard,  have  fine  lines  of  inlaying.  There  is 
one  central  long  drawer,  beneath  which,  slightly 
recessed,  are  doors  opening  into  a  cupboard,  and 
two  hottit  ilrawtrs,  cat-b  fitted  with  conipariinent* 
to  bold  four  bolllcs,  1  here  is  a  cupboard  at  each 
curved  end,  with  a  drawer  above.  The  coloring  of 
the  wood  used  in  this  stdeUtard  h  very  beautifuL 
Kach  drawer  and  door  is  veneered  with  a  bright  red 
mahogany,  with  golden  riiarking^i  in  ihc  grain^  and 
this  is  framed  in  dark  mahoganv,  outlined  In  two 
lincsof  sacinwood  with  an  ebony  hnc  between.  The 
oval  pieces  above  the  legs  and  the  bell-flower  design 
upon  the  leg£  are  of  satinwood.  The  combination 
of  ihe  iliHcrent  shade*  of  mahogany  with  the  light 
\atinwo(]d  is  most  effective.  The  hniidles  arc  new. 
When  this  sideboard  came  into  the  po^Acssion  of 
the  writer,  the  old  hanJlcs  had  been  removed  and 
large  and  offensive  ones  of  pressed  brass  h;*d  been 
fastened  upon  every  available  spot,  with  chat  love 
for  ibc  showy  which  seizes  upon  country  people 
when  they  artcmpt  the  process  known  as  "doing 
over/'  The  lids  of  the  knife-boxes  open  back  with 
hinges,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  with  a  f*lantjng  tray, 
perforated  with  openings  of  different  shapes  ro  hold 
knives,  with  the  handles  up,  and  spoons  wirh  the 
bowls  up.     A  fine  line  of  inlaying  goes  round  each 
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of  the  openings*  The  handles  and  cftcucchcon^  of 
the  knife  boxes  arc  of  silver.  Upon  the  top  of  fhc 
sideboard  arc  several  pieces  of  Sheffield  plate.  At 
each  end  is  a  double  coaster  upon  wheels,  with  9 
long  handle.  Another  ilouhle  iiKisitrr,  somcwhnt 
higher  and  wiih  reticulated  sides,  stands  beside  the 
coffee-urnj  and  twosingle  consttrs  arc  in  front.  All 
of  these  coasters  have  wooden  bottoms,  and  were 
used  to  hold  wine  dccanccrs,  the  double  coasters 
upon  wheels  having  l>een  dcsigiifd,  su  the  atorj'  goes, 
by  Washington,  for  convenience  in  circulating  the 
wine  around  the  tiibltr, 

Ulusitratiun  64  i^howg  a.  Hepplewhitc  sideboard 
wi(h  u  serpentine  front,  the  dours  to  the  side  cup- 
boards being  concave,  as  well  as  the  spact  usually 
occupied  by  Dottle  dniwcrs^  while  the  small  cupboard 
doors  in  the  middle  are  convex,  A  long  rounding 
drawer  extends  across  the  centre  and  projects  beyond 
the  cupboard  below  ir,  whilt  a  slide  pulls  out,  form- 
ing :i  ihelf,  between  the  long  drawer  and  the  small 
cupboard.  There  are  no  bottle  drawers  in  this  side- 
board. I'hc  doors  arc  inlaid  with  a  fui  at  each 
corner*  and  fine  lines  of  holly  are  inlaid  around  the 
legs,  doors,  and  drawer.  The  silver  pieces  upon  the 
sideboard  top  are  family  heirloome.  The  large  tea- 
caddies  at  eai:h  end  arc  of  pewter  finely  en^raved. 
Thia  sideboard  is  owned  by  b'ranci'^  II.  Bigclow, 
Esq.,  of  Ciimbridgc. 

A  charming  little  sideboard  owned  by  Mr,  Big- 
elow  is  shown  in  Illustration  6;.  The  ordinary 
measurements  of  sideboards  like  the  last  two  shown 
arc  six  feet  in  length,  forty  inclie^  in  height,  and 
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iwcnty-cight  inches  in  depth.  These  measures^  with 
slight  vari;ttion*,  gtvc  the  average  w/e  uf  Hcpplc- 
whiic  sidchoards,  Ocrdsionally  one  finds  a  small 
piece  like  Illustration  65.  evidently  made  to  fit  some 
space.     This  sideboard  measures  fifcj-four  inches  in 


length,  thirty-fowr  in  height,  and  twenty-three  in 
depth.  It  h:tfi  no  cupboard,  the  space  below  the 
(lightly  niufiding  dniwcr  in  the  ceiurc  being  left 
open.  There  nrr  fine  linri  and  tans  of  inlaying  in 
ftaiiTiw^ood,  and  in  the  cenirc  of  the  middle  drawer 
IS  an  oval  intay  with  an  urn  in  colored  woods.  The 
handles  are  not  original^  and  should  be  of  pressed 
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brass,  oval  or  round.  The  silver  service  upon  the 
sideboard  is  of  French  plate,  made  about  1^45,  and 
is  of  unus^ually  graceful  and  elegant  design. 

HepplewhiEe'ft  sideboards  seldom  had  Ruted  legs, 
whiLli  seem  to  liavc  been  a  specialrv  of  Sheraton, 
though  the  latter  Liscd  the  square  Ic?  as  well.  A 
feature  in  some  of  Sheraton's  designs  tor  sideboards 


WlVU  65.^HPpplewf|[Te  Sldetoafdn  BbOiiT  1755, 

vas  the  brass  ratling  at  the  hack,  often  made  in  an 
elaborate  design. 

lllll^tralun1  *i6  shc»ws  a  Sheraton  sKleboard,  or  side- 
table,  wirh  brass  rods  extending  across  the  back*  and 
branches  for  candles  at  each  ^nd.  This  railing  was 
designed  to  support  the  plates  which  were  stood  at 
the  tack  of  the  sideboard,  and  aUo  to  keep  the  lids 
uf  knife  and  Njuiitn  boxes  from  falliiLg  back  against 
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latter  luir  of  the  cigtitccnth  century.  Chippendale 
dtsigncd  no  sideboards  with  drawers  and  compart- 
ments, but  he  did  design  side-tabJcs,  or  sidebonrd 
tab[c£]  with  marble  or  mnhogany  tops  and  carved 
frames,  A  Chippendale  side-table  is  snown  in  liius- 
tiaiion  60,  Tnc  wood  i*  mahogany,  and  the  fiamc 
is  carved  elaborately  and  bciutifully  in  dcnigns  ^imi- 
ht  xo  those  of  Chippendale  and  his  contemporaries. 


llluA.  60,  -  CMppendAls  Sidc-iablc,  about  [755. 

which  abound  iti  flowers,  birds,  and  shells.  The 
cabriole  legs  end  in  massive  lions'  claws.  This 
splendid  table  is  five  feet  long  and  thirty-one  inches 
deep,  and  the  orimnal  top  was  of  marble.  It  is 
owned  by  Harry  (larkntss  Klaglj-'r,  F*i].,  nf  Mill- 
liroolc,  New  York, 

The  curliest  mention  of  a  sideboard,  the  descrip* 
tion  of  which  implic*  a  form  of  construction  similar 
to  that  of  the  later  sideboard,  is  in  1 746,  when  an 
advertisement  in    a    L.ondon  newspaper  speaks  of 
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"  a  Large  marble  Sideboard  Table  with  Lavatory 
and  Bottle  Cistern."  Chippendale's  designs,  pub- 
lished  in  1753  and  1760,  contain  nothing  answering 
to  this  description,  and  Isoth  he  and  other  cabinet- 
makers of  that  period  give  drawings  of  side-tables 
only,  without  even  a  drawer  beneath-  Such  a  side- 
board as  this  advertisement  of  1746  mentions,  may 
have  given  the  idea  from  which,  forty  years  later, 
was  developed  the  sideboard  of  mahogany,  often  in- 
laid^ with  slender  legs  and  curved  rrontj  which  is 
shown  in  the  majority  of  antique  shops  as  "Chip- 
pendale," while  the  heavy  veneered  sideboard,  with 
claw  feet  and  compartments  extending  nearly  to  the 
floor,  made  after  1800,  goes  under  the  name  of 
**  Colonial."  One  name  is  as  incorrect  as  the  other, 
Thomas  Shearer,  an  English  cabinet-maker,  designed 
the  first  of  the  slender-legged  sideboards,  and  they 
appear  in  his  drawings  published  in  1788.  Hepple- 
white's  book,  published  in  1789,  gave  similar  draw- 
ings, as  did  Sheraton's  in  1791,  and  these  three 
cabinet-makers  designed  the  sideboards  which  were 
so  fashionable  from  1789  to  180;.  The  majority 
which  are  found  in  this  country  were  probably  made 
here,  but  one  is  shown  in  Illustration  61,  which  has 
a  most  romantic  history  of  travel  and  adventure* 
It  is  in  the  half-circle  shape  which  was  Shearer's 
favorite  design,  and  was  probably  of  English  make, 
although  it  was  brought  from  France  to  America, 

In  1792  the  ship  Sali}\  consigned  to  Colonel 
Swan,  sailed  from  France,  laden  with  rich  furniture, 
tapestries,  robes,  everything  gathered  together  in 
Paris  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  royal   lady. 
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The  Saily  came  to  Wiscasseti,  Miine,  nnd  the  story 
lold  ^*  down  Kasi "  is  th;it  there  was  a  plot  to  rescue 
Mane  Antoinette,  and  the  Saliy  was  laden  for  that 
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purpose;  and  that  a  house  had  been  built  in  a 
Mttinc  *c:i|"in  fur  ih(^  ijueen,  whose  execuriiin  put 
an  end  to  the  plot,  and  sent  the  Sally  off  to  America 
with  her  rich  cargo.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
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the  itory  be  truc^  Marie  Antoinette  was  spared  many 
weary  days  of  discontent  and  homesiclcness  ;  for  the 
fcmpcramcnr  of  the  unfortunate  quccnj  luxury  lov- 
ing, gay,  and  hcedks3,  does  not  fit  into  the  life  of 
a  little  Maine  seaport  town  one  hundred  years  ago. 
When  the  i"d//v  arrived,  her  cargo  of  beautiful  things 
wiis  sdlil.  Legends  of  Marie  Antuinertc  furniturr 
crop  up  all  around  the  towns  in  ihc  neighborhood 
of  Wiscassctt,  but,  singularly  enough,  I  have  hccn 
unable  to  trace  a  single  piece  in  Maine  except  this 
sideboard.  Miss  Klizabeih  Bartol  of  Boston,  whose 
mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Swan,  owns 
several  pieces.  Colonel  Swan's  son  niarncd  the 
daughter  of  Gcncml  Knox  and  Cook  the  sideboard 
with  him  CO  General  Knox's  home  in  Thomaston, 
Maine,  where  it  remained  for  many  years. 

The  sideboard  ts  made  of  oak  (sho\\ingiis  F.nglish 
origin)  veneered  with  mahi>g,iny.  The  lines  upon 
the  front  and  the  figures  upon  the  legs  are  inlAid 
in  satinwood,  and  the  knife-box  is  inlaid  in  the  same 
wood.  The  top  of"  the  sideboard  is  elaborately  in- 
laid with  satinwood  and  dark  mahogany,  in  wide 
bands,  separated  by  lines  of  ebony  and  satinwoud, 
and  crossed  by  fine  satinwood  lines  radiating  from 
the  centre.  The  handler  and  escutcheons  arc  of 
silver,  and  the  lop  of  the  knife-hox  is  covered  by  a 
silver  tray  with  a  reticulated  railing.  The  coftVe- 
urn  is  of  She-ffield  plate,  and  the  sideboard  with  its 
appurtenances  appears  to-day  as  it  did  one  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  house  of  General  Knox.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Hon.  James  Phinncy  Baxter  of  Port- 
land, Maine. 
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Knife-hoxes  wtre  made  of  different  shapes,  to 
hold  Icnives,  fork^.  ;ind  spoons,  and  a  pair  of  knife* 
boxes  was  tlic  usual  actoiripanimLMH  to  a  handsome 
sideboard.  The  most  skilled  cabincr-niakcrs  were 
employed  in  their  manufacture,  aa  each  curved  sec- 
tion had  to  be  fitted  most  carefully- 

Illuscrarion  62  shows  an  urn-shaped  knife-box  of 
mahngany  inlaid  in  lines  uf  hully.  The  irueritir  of 
the  box  is  Jillcd  with  two  circular  traya 
of  different  heights,  and  through  the 
little  openings  in  these  trays  the 
knives  :ind  spoons  were  suspended- 
The  lop  rests  upon  a  wooden  rod 
extending  through  the  middle  of  the 
box.  and  instcitd  of  opening  with  a 
hinge,  it  is  nised  with  triis  rod,  which, 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain  height, 
releases  a  spring  which  holds  ihe  rod 
there.  The  usual  shape  in  which 
knife-boxes  were  made  Is  shown  in 
Illustration  6^.  One  (s  also  shown 
upon  the  sideboard  in  Illustration  67. 

M^jhogany  was  the  wood  chieflv 
used  in  sideboards,  with  inlayings  oi" 
satinwocd,  holly^  king,  tulip,  snake,  zebra,  yew, 
maple,  and  other  woods-  Occasionally  one  finds 
a  sideboard  veneered  with  walnut.  The  curves  at 
the  front  vary  considerably,  the  ends  being  convex, 
and  ihe  centre  straigbl;  or  the  ends  concave,  form- 
ing with  the  centre  a  double  curvcn  A  sideboard 
with  rounded  ends  and  only  four  legs  was  made  in 
large  numbers  around  Philadelphia- 
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Illustnition  6j  shows  a  Hcpplcwhitc  sideboard 
owned  b)'  the  writer.  It  b  of  mahogany  veneered 
upon  pine,  and  it  was  probably  the  work  of  a  Con- 
neccicur  c:il»i net- maker  of  about  1790,  Six  chairs, 
made  to  go  with  the  sideboard,  arc  similarly  inlaid, 
siTuI  che  knife-hGxes,  which  have  always  stood  upon 
this  sideboard,  have  fine  lines  of  inlaying.  There  is 
one  central  long  drawer,  beneath  which>  slightly 
recessed*  are  doors  opening  into  a  cijphoard>  and 
two  bottle  drawers,  each  fitted  with  compartments 
to  hold  four  hotlles.  There  is  a  cupboard  at  each 
curved  cndj  with  a  drawer  above.  The  coloring  of 
the  wood  used  in  this  sideboard  is  very  beaucifuL 
Kach  drawer  and  door  is  veneered  with  a  bright  red 
mahogany,  with  coldcn  markings  in  the  grain^  and 
thi;^  Is  fr;iiued  in  J;irk  jtiahog;inv,  outlined  in  twn 
lines  of  satiiiwood  with  an  ebony  line  between.  The 
oval  pieces  above  the  legs  and  the  bell-flower  design 
upon  the  legs  are  of  satinwood.  The  combination 
of  the  different  shades  of  mahogany  with  the  light 
satinwood  is  most  effective-  The  handles  are  new. 
When  this  sidcboaid  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  writer,  the  old  handles  had  been  removed  and 
large  and  offensive  ores  of  pressed  brasfi  had  been 
fastened  upon  every  available  spot,  with  chat  love 
for  the  showy  which  seizes  upon  country  peojOe 
when  they  attempt  the  process  known  as'^doing 
oven"  "I'he  lids  of  the  knife-boxes  open  back  with 
hinges,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  with  a  slanting  tray, 
perforated  with  openings  of  different  shapes  to  hold 
knives,  with  the  handles  up,  and  spoons  with  the 
bowls  up.     A  Une  line  of  inlaying  guc»  round  each 
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oFihc  openings.  TTic  handles  and  escutcheons  of 
the  knifc-boxcs  are  of  silver.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
sideboard  arc  several  pieces  of  Sheffield  plaic.  At 
each  end  is  a  double  coaster  upon  wheels,  with  a 
long  handle.  Another  double  coaster^  somewhat 
higher  and  with  rchculatcd  ^ides,  standi  beside  the 
coffee-urn,  and  two  single  toastLTs  are  in  front.  AH 
of  these  coasters  have  wooden  bottoms,  and  were 
used  to  hold  wine  decanters,  the  double  coasters 
upon  wheels  having  been  designed,  50  the  sti)Tv  gtJcs, 
by  Washingioii,  for  convenience  Jn  circulating  the 
wine  around  the  table* 

lllusrrarion  64  shows  a  Hepplewhite  sideboard 
with  a  serpentine  front,  the  doors  to  the  side  cup- 
boards being  conrave,  as  well  as  fhe  space  usually^ 
occupied  by  bottle  drawers,  while  the  small  cupboard 
doors  m  the  middle  are  convt^x.  A  long  rounding 
drawer  extends  across  the  centre  nnd  projects  beyond 
the  cupboard  below  it,  while  a  slide  pulls  out,  form- 
ing a  shelf,  between  ihc  lung  drawer  and  ihe  small 
cupbcrard.  l*hcrcare  no  botrlt  drawers  in  this  side- 
board. The  door5  arc  inlaid  with  a  f^n  at  each 
corner,  and  fine  lines  of  holly  are  inbid  around  the 
lees,  doors^  and  drawer.  The  silver  pieces  upon  the 
sideboard  top  are  family  heirlooms.  The  large  tea- 
caddies  at  eai-h  tnd  are  of  pewter  finely  engraveLL 
This   sideboard    is  owned  by  Francis  H.  Bigclow, 

iq.,  of  Cambridge. 

A  charming  little  sideboard  owned  by  Mr.  Big- 
etow  is  shown  in  Illustration  6;,  The  ordinary 
measurements  of  sidebfiards  like  the  last  twti  shown 
arc  six  feel  in  length,  forry  inches  in  height^  and 
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twenty-eight  inches  in  depth.  These  measures,  with 
slight  vari;tr!ori*i,  give  rhc  avcragir  si/e  of  Hcpple- 
white  sideboards.  Occa>ionally  one  tinds  a  small 
piece  like  Illustration  65,  evidently  made  to  fit  some 
«pace.     This  sidehoiird  measures  fifty  four  inches  in 


lllua.  64.  —  1-lQpplewhSte  Serpen  Unc-rroiil  SEdebv&td.   1790, 

length,  thirty-four  in  height,  and  twenty-three  in 
dcprh.  It  has  no  cupboard,  the  space  below  the 
slightly  rounding  drawer  In  the  ccrure  being  kft 
open.  There  are  fine  lines  and  fans  «f  inlawing  in 
satinwood,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  drawer 
is  an  oval  inlny  with  an  urn  in  colored  woods.  The 
handles  are  not  original,  and  should  be  of  pressed 
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briiss,  oval  or  round.  TKc  silver  service  upon  the 
sidcboird  is  of  French  plate,  made  nboitt  1^45,  and 
is  orunitsitally  graceful  lind  elegant  design. 

Hepplewhite's  sideboards  seldom  had  fluted  legs, 
which  scrrn  to  have  l»rcn  a  specialty  *>r  Sheraton^ 
though  the  latter  used  the  stiuarc  leg  as  well,  A 
feature  in  aomc  of  Sheraton's  designs  for  sideboards 


mux.  ^  — KRpplfrwMte  Stdsbfiird.  about   I79A. 

was  the  bniys  railing  at  the  back,  often  made  in  an 
elaborate  design. 

Illustration  66  shows  a  Shetaion  sideboard,  or  side- 
Cable,  with  brass  rods  extending  across  the  back,  :ind 
branches  for  candles  at  each  end.  This  railing  was 
designed  to  support  the  plates  which  were  stood  at 
the  back  of  the  s;idehoard,  and  ako  to  keep  ihe  lids 
o(  knife  unkl  sption  l)o>;rv  fruni  falling  hack  against 
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Utter  h-ilf  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Chippendale 
designed  no  sid^boarcis  with  drawers  and  compart-* 
mcntS)  but  he  did  design  sTdc-t:iblc3t  or  sideboard 
tables,  with  marble  or  mahogany  tops  and  carved 
frames.  A  Chippendale  side-table  is  shewn  in  Illu5- 
Iration  6q.  The  wootJ  is  mahogany,  and  ihc  fiamc 
is  carved  elaborately  and  bcautiluily  in  designs  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Chippendali:  and  hia  contemporaries, 


tlJu,  60;— QiLppencUto  £id«  Ubk.  AbOtiT  I7£S, 


whith  abound  in  flowers^  birds,  and  shells.  The 
eabnole  legs  end  in  massive  lions*  claws.  This 
splendid  tabic  is  five  feet  long  and  thirty-one  inches 
dcepj  and  the  original  top  was  of  marble.  It  la 
owned  hv  Harry  Markncss  Flagk-r,  Ksi].,  of  MilU 
hrook.  New  York. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  sideboard,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  implies  a  form  of  confttruction  similar 
to  that  of  the  laier  sideboard,  is  in  17461  when  an 
advernscment    in    a    Luruh^n  newspaper  speaks  of 
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"a  Large  marble  Sideboard  Table  with  Lavatory 
and  Bottle  Cistern/'  Chippendale's  designs,  pub- 
lished in  1753  and  1760,  contain  nothing  answering 
to  this  description,  and  both  he  and  other  cabinet- 
makers of  that  period  give  drawings  of  side-tables 
only,  without  even  a  drawer  beneath.  Such  a  side- 
board as  this  advertisement  of  1746  mentions,  may 
have  given  the  idea  from  which,  forty  years  later, 
was  developed  the  sideboard  of  mahogany,  often  in- 
laid, with  slender  legs  and  curved  front,  which  is 
shown  in  the  majority  of  antique  shops  as  "Chip- 
pendale," while  the  heavy  veneered  sideboard,  with 
claw  feet  and  compartments  extending  nearly  to  the 
floor,  made  after  1800,  goes  under  the  name  of 
"Colonial."  One  name  is  as  incorrect  as  the  other. 
Thomas  Shearer,  an  Knglish  cabinet-maker,  designed 
the  first  of  the  slender- legged  sideboards,  and  they 
appear  in  his  drawings  published  in  1788.  Hcpplc- 
white's  book,  published  in  1789^  gave  similar  draw- 
ings, as  did  Sheraton's  in  1791,  and  these  three 
cabinet-makers  designed  the  sideboards  which  were 
so  fashionable  from  1789  to  1805.  The  majority 
which  are  found  in  this  country  were  probably  made 
here^  but  one  is  shown  in  Illustration  6t,  which  has 
a  most  romantic  history  of  travel  and  adventure. 
It  is  in  the  half-circle  shape  which  was  Shearer's 
fevorite  design,  and  was  probably  of  English  make, 
although  it  was  brought  from  France  to  America, 

In  1 792  the  ship  Sally,  consigned  to  Colonel 
Swan,  sailed  from  France,  laden  with  rich  furniture, 
tapestries,  robes,  everything  gathered  together  in 
Paris  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  royal  lady. 
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The  Salfy  cime  to  Wiscassctr,  Maine,  and  the  story 
told  "down  Easl"  is  that  there  was  a  plot  to  rescue 
Marie  Antoinctce»  and  the  S^lly  was  laden  for  that 


lllui,  £1.  — r^hcarcr  Sideboard  tnd  Kaft«-bOH.   1792. 

purpose;  and  that  a  house  had  hten  huilr  in  a 
Manic  seaport  for  the  qucen^  who«ic  execution  put 
an  end  to  the  plot>and  sent  the  !>aliy  off  to  America 
with  her  rich  cargo.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
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the  story  be  true,  Marie  Antoinette  was  spared  many 
weary  days  of  discontent  and  homesickness ;  for  rhc 
temperament  of  the  un fortunate  queen,  luxury  lov- 
ing, gity,  and  heedless^  does  not  fit  into  the  life  of 
a  HttTe  Maine  seaport  town  one  hundre<l  years  ago* 
When  the  SaHy  arrived,  her  cargo  of  he^uEiful  things 
was  ?inld.  Legends  uf  Marie  Anininelte  furnitiirf 
crop  up  all  an}und  the  towa-s  in  the  ntighhurhood 
of  Wiscassett,  buC,  singularly  enoughj  1  have  been 
unable  to  trace  a  single  piece  in  Maine  except  thie 
sideboard.  Miss  FJiaabeth  Bartol  of  Boston,  whose 
mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Swan,  owns 
several  pieces.  Colonel  Swan's  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Cicneral  Knox  and  took  the  sideboard 
with  him  to  General  Knox's  home  in  Thomaston, 
Maine,  where  it  remained  for  many  years. 

The  Mdeliourd  is  made  of  oak  (showing  Its  Kngli*h 
origin)  vcncercti  with  mahogany.  The  lines  upon 
the  front  and  the  figures  upon  the  legs  are  inlaid 
in  saiinwood^and  the  knife-box  ts  inlaid  in  the  same 
wood*  The  top  of  the  sideboard  is  elaborately  in- 
laid with  satinwood  and  dark  mahogany,  in  wide 
bands,  separated  by  lines  of  ebony  ami  sarinb^oin], 
and  crossed  by  Hne  *at:nwood  lines  radiiiting  from 
the  centre.  The  handles  And  escutcheons  arc  of 
silver,  and  the  top  of  the  knife-box  is  covered  hy  a 
silver  tray  wirh  a  reticulated  railing.  The  coffee- 
urn  is  of  Sheffield  platr,  and  the  sideboard  with  its 
appurtenances  appears  to-day  as  it  did  one  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  house  of  General  Knox.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Hon,  James  Phinney  Baxter  of  Port- 
land, Maine. 
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Knifc-boxcs  were  made  of  diftcrent  shapes,  to 
hold  knives,  forks^  and  spoons,  and  a  pair  ot  knife- 
l)Oyev  wa*  die  usual  accompaniment  to  a  handsome 
jiideboard-  The  most  .^killed  caiiinci-iralctTS  were 
employed  in  their  mftnufnciwrcj  is  each  curved  sec- 
lion  hnd  to  be  fitted  moat  careruUy, 

Illustration  61  shows  an  iirn-shapcd  kmfc-Kox  of 
mahogany  inlaid  in  lines  of  htiily.  Tlit;  interior  of 
the  box  is  filled  with  two  circular  tniys 
of  different  heights,  and  through  the 
little  openings  in  these  trays  the 
knives  and  spoons  were  sufipendcd* 
The  top  rests  upon  a  wooaen  rod 
extending  ihrougli  the  middle  of  the 
box,  and  instead  of  opening  with  a 
hintfe,  it  i^  raised  with  this  rod^  which, 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain  height, 
releases  a  spring  which  holds  the  rod 
there.  The  usual  ^hape  in  which 
knife-boxes  were  made  is  shown  in 
Illustration  6_^.  One  is  also  shown 
upon  the  sideboard  in  Illustration  67- 

Mahofjany  was  the  wood  chiefly 
used  in  sideboards,  with  inlayings  of 
satinwond,  hnlly,  king,  tulip,  snake,  zebra,  yew, 
maple,  and  other  woods.  Occasionally  one  find* 
a  Sideboard  veneered  with  wrilrutn  The  curves  at 
the  front  vary  considerably,  the  ends  being  convex, 
and  the  centre  straighr;  or  rhe  ends  concave,  form- 
ing wiih  the  centre  a  double  curve.  A  sideboard 
with  rounded  cndft  and  only  four  legs  was  made  in 
large  numbers  around  Philadelphia. 


lHus-  b2.-  Um- 
itiBpfd  K.ntl»- 
boi.    1790, 
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IliiisTrattoii  65  shows  a  Hcpplcv^hiic  i^idcboard 
owned  by  the  writer.  It  is  of  iiuhogany  vcnccrcd 
upon  pine,  and  it  was  probably  the  work  of  n  Con- 
necticut cabinet-maker  of  about  lyyo^  Six  chair«» 
made  to  go  with  the  sicichoard>  arc  similarly  ttilaid, 
and  tUc  knirc-buxcK,  which  have  always  stood  upon 
this  :*itlchoini,  have  fine  lines  of  inlaying.  There  is 
one  eefitral  long  drawer^  beneath  which,  slightly 
recessed,  are  doors  opening  into  ft  cupboard,  ind 
two  borHe  tifiiwers,  each  firttrd  with  compartments 
to  hold  fi>ur  hiitlles-  There  is  a  cviplMjard  at  each 
curved  cnd>  with  a  drawer  above.  The  coloring  of 
the  wood  used  in  this  sideboard  is  very  beautiful. 
Kach  drawer  and  door  is  veneered  with  a  bright  red 
mahogany,  with  golden  markings  in  the  grain,  and 
this  is  framed  in  dark  mahogany,  oulliiicd  In  two 
lines  of  satinwood  with  an  ebony  lire  between.  The 
oval  pieces  above  the  Icga  and  tne  bell-flower  design 
upon  the  legs  are  of  satinwood.  The  combination 
of  the  different  shades  ol  mahcgariy  with  the  light 
^arinwiiod  Is  most  effective.  The  handles  are  new. 
When  this  sideboard  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  writer,  the  old  handles  had  been  removed  and 
large  and  oflFensivc  ones  of  pressed  bniSB  had  been 
fastened  upon  every  available  spot,  with  that  love 
for  the  showy  which  sei/cs  upon  country  people 
when  they  artcmpi  the  process  known  as"d»une 
over."  The  lids  of  the  knife-boxes  open  back  with 
hinges>  and  the  interior  is  fitted  with  a  slanting  tray, 
perforated  with  openings  of  different  shapes  to  hold 
knivt-s,  wiili  the  handler  up,  aiul  sjnion's  with  the 
bowls  up.     A  fine  line  of  inlaying  goes  round  each 
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of  the  openings-  The  handles  and  escutcheons  of 
the  knife-boxes  arc  of  silvcn  Upon  the  top  of  the 
sideboard  arc  several  piece*  of  SnefKdd  plare.  At 
cuth  ctid  in  a  double  coastci'  upon  wheels,  with  a 
long  handle.  Another  double  coaster,  somewhat 
higher  umi  with  reticulated  sides,  stands  beside  the 
coffee-urn^  and  two  single  coasters  are  in  front.  All 
of  these  coasters  have  wooden  bottoms,  and  were 
used  lo  hold  wine  decanters^  the  douMe  coasters 
upon  wheels  having  been  designed,  so  the  scorj-  goes, 
by  Washington,  for  convenience  in  circulating  the 
wine  around  the  table. 

lllusiratton  64  shows  a  Hepplewhice  sideboard 
with  ii  serpentine  front>  the  doers  to  ihc  side  cup- 
boards being  concave,  as  well  as  the  space  usually 
occupied  by  bottle  drawers,  while  the  small  cupboard 
doors  in  the  middle  arc  conve>;.  A  long  rounding 
drawer  extends  across  the  centre  and  projects  beyond 
the  ciiphuard  l^cfow  ir,  while  a  ^lide  pulls  our,  form- 
ing a  ^hclf,  between  the  long  drawer  and  the  small 
cupboard.  'I  here  arc  no  bottle  drawers  in  this  side- 
board. The  doors  are  inlnid  with  a  fan  at  each 
corntr>  and  fine  lines  of  holly  arc  inlaid  around  the 
legs,  doors,  and  drawer.  The  silver  pieces  upon  the 
sideboard  top  arc  fannly  heirlooms.  The  large  tea- 
caddies  at  each  end  arc  of  pewter  finciv  engraved. 
This  sideboard  h  owned  by  Francis  H.  Bigelow* 
Esq.,  of  Cambridge. 

A  charming  little  sideboard  owned  by  Mr.  Btg- 
elow  is  shown  in  Illuiirranoii  6c.  The  ordinary 
measurements  of  sideboards  like  the  last  two  shown 
arc  six  feet  in  length,  forty  inches  in  height,  and 
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cwcntV'ciftiit  incfies  in  depth.  The^e  meisureg,  with 
slight  variations,  give  the  average  s'y/.c  of  Hejijile- 
whuc  sideboard*.  Occasionally  one  finds  a  small 
piece  like  Illustration  65.  evidently  made  to  fit  some 
space.     This  sideboard  measures  fifty-four  inches  in 


lllua.  64.— Hepplowhltc  Serpflntln^-froni  Sldeboi^rd.  l74(X 

lengthy  thirty-four  in  height,  and  twenty-three  in 
depth.  It  has  no  cupboard,  thcf  space  below  the 
slightly  rounding  drawer  in  the  centre  being  left 
open.  There  are  fine  lines  and  tan*  of  inlaying  in 
8at]nwc3od>  and  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  drawer 
!£  an  oval  inlay  with  an  urn  in  colored  woods.  The 
handles  are  not  ori^nal^  and  should  be  of  pressed 
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braasj  oval  or  round.  The  silver  service  upon  the 
sideboard  i.s  of  Frcrcb  plate,  made  about  184;,  and 
is  of  unusually  sr:4ceful  and  elegant  design. 

Kepplewhhe  s  sideboards  seldom  hnd  fluted  legs, 
wliif:h  scciii  to  Iwvc  been  a  specialty  cif  Sheraton^ 
thougb  the  litttcT  used  the  square  leg  as  well.  A 
feature  in  some  of  Sheraton's  designs  lor  sideboards 


niu&  <i5.— Heppicvh!ie  Sidcb^ftrct.  about  1795. 

was  the  brass  railing  at  the  back,  often  made  in  an 
elaborate  design. 

IlIu*itTatinn66shnws  ;i  Sheraton  sitiebuJird,  or  sidc- 
table>  with  brass  rovU  extending  across  Hie  back,  and 
brirches  for  candles  at  each  end.  This  railing  was 
deigned  to  support  the  plates  which  were  stood  at 
the  hack  of  the  sideboard,  and  also  to  keep  rhe  lids 
of  knife  and  spuiiii  IniKe^  from  falling  back  against 
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the  wall.  The  branches  for  cnndlcs  were  recom- 
mended for  the  light  which  the  cindlcs  wotild  throw 
upon  the  silver  This  side-table  is  very  large,  meas- 
uring six  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  thirty  inches  in 
dcj>m^  and  thirty-eight  from  the  floor  Co  the  (op  of 
the  table.    The  wood  is  mahogany,  inlaid  with  sicin- 


IlluSi  66.  — Shertinn  Sid«-labie,  1795. 


wood.  It  i**  urtjsual  ro  find  such  a  piece  in  this 
country,  and  this  is  the  only  example  of  an  old 
Sheraton  sidc-tabic  or  sideboard  with  the  br^ss  rail- 
ing which  I  have  ever  seen  here.  It  is  owned  hy 
John  C.  Maclnnes,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  and  it  was 
inherited  by  him  from  a  Scotch  ancestor, 

A  sideboard  of  distinctly  Sheraton  design  is  shown 
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m  Illustracion  67-  If  has  the  fluted  legs  which  arc 
the  almost  unmistakable  mark  of  Sheraton.  The 
end*  of  chis  sideboard  arc  straight,  ird  only  flir  front 
is  rounding  in  shape,  unlike  ih<;  sideboard  in  lilus- 


IliuE,  67,'-Sh«rai«ii  Stdcboard  with  Knife-box.  1796. 

tration  61,  which  forms  a  complete  semicirtle.  The 
tffood  is  nfinaliogany,  inlaid  with  fine  lines  ofhnlly. 
The  little  shicld-tihapcd  escutcheons  at  the  keyholes 
arc  of  ivory.  There  are  thi-ee  drawers  above  the 
cvipboardii  and  two  bottle  drawers.     Upon  the  top, 
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"  a  Large  marble  SidcSoard  Tabic  with  La^^tory 
and  Bottle  Cistern/'  Chippendale's  designs,  pub- 
lished in  175J  and  1760,  contuin  nothitig  answering 
to  this  descHpiion,  and  both  he  and  other  cabinet- 
makers  of  rhat  period  give  drawings  of  side-tab1e« 
ort]y>  without  even  a  drawer  bciicatn.  Siu'h  u  sidtv 
board  as  this  advcrtistmcnt  of  1746  mcntions>  may 
have  given  the  idea  from  which,  forty  years  later, 
was  developed  the  sideboard  of  inahocany,  often  in- 
laid, with  slender  legs  and  curved  front,  which  is 
shown  ID  ihc  majority  of  antic|ue  shops  as  "  Chi]>- 
pendalc,"  while  the  heavy  veneered  sideboard,  with 
claw  feet  and  compartnicnta  extending  nearly  to  the 
floor,  made  after  iSoo,  goes  under  the  name  of 
"  Colonial/'  One  name  is  as  incorrect  as  the  other. 
Thorniui  Shtrarer,  an  Knglish  cabinet- maker,  designed 
the  first  of  the  sic  rider -legged  sideboards,  and  they 
appear  in  his  drawings  published  in  17^^.  Hepplc- 
whitc's  bookj  publisfica  in  1789,  gave  similar  draw- 
ings, as  did  Sheraton's  In  1791,  and  these  three 
cabinet-makers  deslgnecl  the  sideboHTds  ixhicb  were 
so  fashionable  from  17S9  to  1805.  The  majority 
which  are  found  in  this  country  were  probably  made 
here,  but  ont^  is  <;hown  in  [llu^tratton  61,  which  has 
a  most  romantic  history  of  travel  and  adventure. 
It  h  in  the  half-circle  sh;ipe  which  wtta  She^irer's 
favorite  design,  and  was  probably  of  Hnglish  make, 
although  it  ^vas  brought  from  France  to  Amcrici. 

In  1792  the  ship  Salh\  consigned  to  Colonel 
Su^n,  sailed  from  France^  laden  with  rich  furniture, 
rapesrries^  robc^s,  everyching  gathered  togerher  in 
Paris  vihich  might  have  belonged  to  a  royal  lady. 
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The  Satly  came  to  Wiscassctt,  Maine,  and  rhc  story 
told  *Mown  East"  is  that  ihcre  was  a  pbt  to  rescue 
Marie  Antcinctfc,  and  the  Hallj  was  laden  for  :hac 


UW  6L— 5heu«r  Sldcbourd  «/kd  KnHc-boK.  1792. 

purpose ;  and  rhiit  a  liniise  li:id  been  hiiilr  in  ;i 
Maine  seaport  for  the  tjuccn,  whose  exccurion  put 
an  end  to  the  plot,  and  sent  the  Haily  oft'io  America 
with  her  rich  cargo.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
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the  story  be  true,  Marie  Anioinetce  was  spared  mary 
weary  days  of  cli^conienr  And  homesickness;  for  the 
rcmpcraniciit  of  the  unfortunarc  queen,  luxur>'  lov- 
ing, gay,  and  h^cdle^s,  docs  not  fit  into  the  hfc  of 
a  little  Maine  seaport  town  one  hundred  years  ago. 
When  the  Sath  arrived,  her  cargo  of  beautiful  thing* 
sold.      Lfgends  of  Marie  Anttiincltc  furtiiturc 


was 


CTop  up  all  around  ihc  towns  in  ihe  ndgliborhood 
of  Wiscwsctt,  but,  singularly  enough,  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  a  single  piet:e  in  Maine  except  this 
sideboard.  M  iss  F.lizaberh  Bartol  of  Boston,  whose 
mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Swan,  owns 
several  pieces.  Colonc)  Swan's  son  manicd  the 
daughter  of  General  Knox  and  took  the  sideboard 
with  him  to  General  Knox's  home  in  'IhomaBton, 
Maine,  where  it  remained  for  many  years, 

The  sidehoird  is  made  of  oak  (showing  iis  Knglish 
origin)  veneered  with  mahogany.  The  linc^  uiKjn 
the  fi"ont  and  the  figures  upon  the  legs  are  inlaid 
in  3atinwood>  and  the  knife-ho*<  is  inlaid  in  the  same 
wood.  The  cop  of  the  sideboard  is  elaborately  in- 
laid with  satinwood  »nd  dark  mahogany,  in  wide 
bands,  sepaialcd  by  lines  of  ebony  ami  saficiwuod, 
and  crossed  bv  fine  satinwood  lines  radiating  from 
the  centre.  The  handles  and  cscurchcon»  are  of 
silver,  and  the  top  of  the  knife-box  is  eovcrcd  by  a 
silver  tray  with  a  retitulated  railing.  The  coffee- 
is  of  Sheffield  platCj  and  the  sidchoard  with  its 
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appurtenances  iippcars  to-day  as  it  did  one  hundred 
years  »go  in  the  house  of  General  Knox-  it  is  now 
owned  by  the  Hon,  James  Phinney  Baxter  of  Port- 
kud,  Maine, 
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Knifc-boxcs  were  made  of  difttrcnt  shapes,  to 
hold  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  a  pair  or  knite- 
bove«  wa*  tlu-  usual  siccompaniinenr  to  a  liaiidsonie 
»idrlH>:[rd,  The  most  skilled  cahinrf-makrrs  wtrc 
employed  in  their  manufacture,  as  each  curved  sec- 
tion had  to  be  fitted  most  carefully. 

Ilkti^Tration  62  showw  an  urn-shaped  knife-box  of 
mahogany  inlaid  in  lines  of  holly.  The  interior  of 
the  box  is  filled  wuh  two  circular  trays 
of  different  heights^  and  through  the 
little  openings  in  these  trays  the 
knives  and  spoons  were  suspended. 
The  top  rests  upon  a  wootien  hkI 
extending  through  the  middle  of  the 
box,  and  instead  of  opening  with  a 
.Juogt,  it  h  raised  with  this  rod,  which^ 
iAitn  it  has  reached  a  certain  height, 
releases  a  spring  which  hcild^  rhe  rod 
there.  The  usual  shape  in  whicli 
knife-boxes  were  made  is  shown  in 
lllustraiion  fjj.  One  is  also  shown 
upon  the  sideboard  in  Illustration  67, 

Mahoqany  was  the  wood  chiefly 
used  in  sideboard*:,  with  Inlaying*  of 
satin  wood,  holly,  kin[^,  tulip,  snake,  zebra,  vew, 
maple,  and  other  woods.  Occasionally  one  finds 
a  sideboard  veneered  with  walnut.  The  curves  at 
the  front  vary  consider:ibly,  the  ends  being  convex, 
and  the  centre  straight;  or  the  ends  concave,  form- 
ing with  the  ccntie  a  double  curve-  A  sideboard 
with  rounded  end*  and  only  four  legs  was  made  in 
large  numbers  around  Philadelphia, 


niut  62-  — Ufn- 

boj.    17^, 
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Illustration  6(  shows  a  Hcpplcwhitc  sideboard 
owned  by  tlic  writer.  It  is  of  mahogany  veneered 
upon  pini.',  and  it  was  probably  the  work  of  a  Con- 
necticut Ciibiner  maker  of  about  1790.  Six  chdr^, 
inatie  to  go  with  the  sideboard,  are  similarly  inlaid, 
and  rhcr  knife-bovcs,  which  have  always  stood  upon 
this  sideboard,  have  fine  lines  of  inlaying.  There  is 
one  central  long  drawer,  beneath  which,  slightly 
rcccs9cd>  are  doors  opening  into  n  cupboard,  and 
two  bortle  drawers^  «ach  fitted  with  conipartmenrs 
to  hold  four  licttlcs-  There  is  a  cupboard  at  each 
curved  end,  with  a  drawer  above.  J  he  coloring  of 
the  wood  used  in  this  sideboard  i»  very  beautiful* 
Kach  drawer  and  door  is  veneered  with  a  bright  red 
mahogany,  with  golden  markings  in  the  grain,  and 
this  i%  n^ined  in  dark  mahnu^my,  outlined  in  two 
lines  of  satinwoijd  wilh  ah  ebony  line  betwccni  The 
ovfll  pieces  above  the  legs  and  the  bell-flower  design 
upon  the  legs  are  of  satinwood.  The  combination 
of  the  different  shades  of  mahogany  with  the  light 
satinwood  is  most  effective^  The  handles  are  new. 
When  this  sideboard  tame  into  the  possession  of 
the  writer,  the  old  hartdlcs  had  been  removed  and 
large  and  offensive  oneft  of  pressed  brass  had  been 
fastened  upon  every  available  spot,  with  that  love 
for  the  showv  wliich  seizes  upon  country  people 
when  they  attempt  the  process  known  a5"domi; 
over."  The  lids  of  the  knifc-boxcs  open  back  with 
hinges^  and  the  interior  is  fitted  with  a  slanting  trav, 
perforated  with  openings  of  different  shapes  to  hold 
knives,  with  the  handles  up,  and  spoona  with  the 
bowls  up.     A  fine  tine  of  inluying  goes  round  e^uli 
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of  the  openings.  The  bandies  and  cscurdicons  of 
the  fcnifeboxes  are  of  siWer.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
sideboard  are  several  pieces  of  Sheffield  plate.  At 
each  end  is  a.  douhle  Loasrer  upon  wheclsj  with  a 
long  handle.  Another  double  coaster,  somewhat 
higher  and  with  reticulated  sides,  sliinda  beside  rhc 
coffee-urn,  ard  two  single  coasters  are  in  front.  All 
of  these  coasters  have  wooden  bottoms,  and  were 
used  to  hold  winr  decanters,  the  double  coasters 
upon  wheels  having  been  dc^igned,  .so  ihc  story  goc*j 
by  Wn5hington,  for  convenience  in  circulating  the 
wine  aroond  the  table. 

Illustration  64  shows  a  Hepplcwhitc  sideboard 
with  a  serpentine  front,  the  doors  ro  the  side  cup- 
boards being  concave^  as  well  as  the  space  usually 
occupied  by  boftic  drawers,  while  the  small  cupboard 
doors  in  the  middle  are  convex.  A  long  rounding 
drawer  extendi^ across  the  centre  and  projects  beyond 
the  cupboard  i>elow  it,  while  a  slide  pull?  out,  form- 
ing a  slietf,  between  the  long  drawer  antl  the  small 
cupboard.  There  arc  no  bottle  drawers  in  this  side- 
board. The  door^  are  inlaid  with  a  fan  at  each 
cornet,  and  fine  lines  of  holly  are  inlaid  around  the 
legs,  doors,  and  drawer.  The  silver  pieces  upon  the 
sldcbnard  rop  are  faoiily  bftrlfjoins.  The  large  tea- 
caddies  at  each  end  ate  of  pcwicr  finely  engraved. 
This  sideboard  is  owned  by  Francis  H.  Bigelow, 
Esq.,  of  Cambridge. 

A  charming  little  sideboard  owned  by  Mr-  Big- 
elow is  shown  in  llluscracion  65.  The  ordinary 
mrasurements  of  sideboards  like  rnc  last  Two  shown 
arc  six  feet  in    length,  forty   inches  in   height,  and 
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twcnty-eiglir  inches  tn  depth.  These  measures^  with 
siight  variations  g'vc  the  average  si/c  of  l!cpp!c- 
whitc  sideboards^  Occasionally  one  finds  a  sniiill 
piece  like  IHu!5tT'ation  65,  evidently  made  to  fii  anme 
apace.     This  sideboard  mtasureii  lifcy-four  inches  in 


IHui.  64.  —  HqppUwhate  Serpen Unc-front  Sid«boird,  179a 

lenf;th,  thirty-four  U\  heighc,  and  twenty-ihrfie  in 
depth.  It  h:is  no  cvijilxnird,  ihe  spec  btlnw  the 
slightly  rriunding  drawer  in  the  centre  being  left 
open.  There  are  fine  line*  and  fans  of  inlaying  in 
gatinwood.  and  iii  the  centre  of  the  middle  drawer 
is  an  oval  inlay  with  an  uniin  coloicd  woods.  The 
handles  arc  noc  original,  and  should  be  of  pressed 
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brass,  oval  or  round.  The  silver  service  upon  the 
aadcboard  is  of  French  plate,  made  about  i«45»  mid 
ia  ofunuaunliy  graceful  aiid  elegant  design. 

Hcpplewhitc  s  sideboards  seldom  had  fluted  legs, 
which  seem  ro  have  been  a  specialty  cf  Sheraton, 
though  the  lattti  used  the  S(|u;ii^  Itg  as  well,  A 
feature  in  some  of  Sheraton's  designs  For  sideboards 


nius.  65, —  HapplewSite  adpboapi^  >beu1 


v/as  the  bra-*i3  raiHtig  at  the  back,  often  made  in  an 
elaborate  design, 

IlluKtrafiofi  66  shows  a  Sheraton  sideboard,  or  si dc- 
tahlc,  with  brass  tods  extending  across  the  back,  and 
branches  for  candles  at  each  end.  Thi^  railing  was 
designed  to  support  the  plates  which  were  stood  at 
the  back  of  the  sideboard,  and  also  to  keep  the  lid* 
of  knife  and  spoon  boxes  from  falling  back  against 
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the  walk  The  branches  for  candles  were  rccom- 
mcndt'd  for  the  light  which  tlie  candles  would  throw 
upon  the  silver.  This  side-iablc  is  vcr\'  lai'gc,  meas- 
uring six  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  thirty  inches  in 
dcpni.  .ind  fhiny-eighi  frum  ihc  flunr  lo  xhe  t()|i  uf 
the  uble>    The  wood  is  mahogany,  inlnid  with  satin- 


mvs.  6&— 5h»rBtoii  Stde<Ittbl«,    T79& 


wood.  It  h  unwsual  to  find  such  a  piece  in  this 
country,  and  this  is  the  only  example  of  nn  old 
Sheraton  sidc-table  or  sideboard  with  the  bra**  rail- 
ing which  I  have  ever  seen  here.  Ir  is  owrcd  by 
Jolin  C  Maclnnc3>  lisq.,  of  Worcester,  and  it  was 
inherited  by  him  from  a  Scotch  ancestor. 

A  siileboard  of  distinctly  Sheraton  design  is  shown 
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in  IHiisfraHon  67,  It  Hrs  the  fluted  legs  which  are 
the  almost  unmistakable  mark  of  Sheraton.  The 
ends  of  this  sideboard  arc  straight,  and  only  the  frnnt 
le  rounding  in  shape,  unlike  the  sideboard  in  lllus- 


lllui.  67>  — Sheraton  Sld^boArd  with  Knife-boiE,  1795. 

tration  61,  which  forms  a  complete  semmrcle.  The 
wood  h  of  mahogRny,  inUiil  with  fine  lines  of  holly. 
Tin:  little  shield-shaped  escutcheons  at  the  keyholes 
arc  of  ivory.  There  arc  three  drawers  above  the 
cupboards  and  two  bottle  drawers.     Upon  the  top, 
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ftC  each  cndt  is  3  winc-coolcr  of  Sheffield  pUtc^  and 
in  the  centre  is  a  mahogany  irlaid  Icmfc-box  simiUr  to 
ihc  pair  in  Illustration  6j.  This  sideboard  is  owned 
by  Dwight  DIancy,  Kstj.,  of  Boston, 

A  Sheraton  sideboard  of  later  date  is  shown  in 
Illustration  6S.     It  i^  of  mahogany,  and  was  prob- 


TlliL^  68.  —  Shetfttan  SldcbcrRid,  abc^ui  IQOO^ 


ably  made  aboui  t8oo.  The  ircheJ  ojien  sytrnx  in 
the  middle  was  left  for  the  cellaret,  which  was  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  the  sideboard  in  those  days 
of  hard  drinking.  The  top  of  this  sideboard  is  sur- 
mounted by  drawers,  with  a  back  above  the  drawers. 
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The  legs  and  the  columns  above  them  arc  l^uted,  and 
the  little  columns  at  the  comets  of  the  upper  drawers 
art  carved,  the  iiintr  ones  with  a  slicaf  of  wheat,  and 
the  two  outside  corners  with  rhparantluis  leaf.  This 
sideboard  w.is  formerly  owned  by  Uejoicc  Newton, 
B-sq.j  of  Worcester,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to 
Waldo  Lincoln,  Esq^j  of  Worcester, 


iriut,  69,  — C«IUr«t«,  1700, 

Cellarets  were  made  as  a  part  of  the  dining-room 
fijmiture.  They  were  lined  with  zinc,  to  hold  the 
tec  in  whk'h  rhe  wine  botrles  were  packed  to  cool, 
and  at  rhe  lower  edge  of  ihe  body  ot  the  cellarei  was 
a  faucet,  or  some  anangemcnt  by  which  the  water 
from  the  melted  ice  could  be  drawn  off.  They  were 
designed  by  Chippendale  and  all  of  hk  contempo- 
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raries  and  by  the  later  cabtnct-miikersj- — Adam, 
Hepplewhite,  and  Sheniton. 

itKtgtraUQTi  df)  shows  two  cellarets  of  different 
style?*-  The  cell^rei  of  oct;iyon;d  shape,  l)rjss  liound, 
with  sirjiight  legs,  is  of  the  style  most  commonly 
found.  It  is  in  the  Poorc  collection,  itt  Indian  Htll. 
Cellarets  of  this  shape  figure  in  books  of  designs 
from  1760101800.  The  other  13  oval  in  fornij  and 
has  the  lt:g  usually  attrihutt'd  to  the  Adam  brothers. 
This  cellaret  belongs  to  Francis  I  !•  Bigclow,  Esq., 
of  Cambridge.      Both  cellarets  are  of  mahogany. 

Wc  noA^  come  to  sideboards  of  the  type  called 
"Colonial";  why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace, 
since  sideboards  of  this  hcjivy  design  were  nor  itjaifc 
until  over  twency-fivc  years  after  the  time  that  the 
United  States  took  the  place  of  the  American 
colonics. 

The  heavy  Empire  fasliions  gained  such  popularity 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
furniture  m.idc  after  those  fashions  rntirrly  Auper- 
scdcd  the  graccfitl  slcndcr-le^cd  stj'Ics  of  Shearer^ 
Hepp!cwhitc,and  Shcniton^nnd  sideboards  wcrcmadc 
as  heavy  and  clumsy  a^  the  others  had  been  light 
and  graceful.  The  cupboards  were  extended  nearly 
to  the  floor,  from  whicli  rtie  sijebonrd  was  lifted  by 
balls  or  by  large  carved  bears'  fccc.  Round  pillars, 
veneered^    or   carved   similar   to    bedposts    of  the 

Eeriod,  with  a  twist,  or  the  pineapple  and  acanthus 
af,  were  used  upon  the  front,  and  small  drawers 
were  added  to  the  top.  Ar  about  fhts  time  gluss 
handler  came  into  fashion,  and  many  of  these  heavy 
sideboards  have  knobs  of  glass,  cither  clear  or  opal- 
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csctnl.        The    brass    handles  that  were  used  were 
cither  the  rosette  and  ring  or  the  knob  shape. 

Illu^tr.niion  70  shows  a  sideboard  of  this  period, 
iSiO-iSao,  ftiadc  of  mahogany;  the  panels  to  the 
doors,  the  veneered  pillars,  and  the  piece  at  the 
back  of  th«  top,  being  of  a  lighter  and  more  finely 


niut.  70.^SW»board,  ISIO-ISSO. 


marked  mahogany  than  the  rest,  which  Is  quire  dark. 
There  is  a  little  panel  inlaid  in  colors  upon  the  lower 
rail  in  chc  centre.  The  handles  arc  the  rosette  and 
ring,  the  smaller  handles  matching  the  large  ones. 
This  sideboard  belonged  to  the  late  Colonel  DeWitt 
of  Oxford,  Masvachusetfs,  and  it  i^  now  owned  by 
W-  S-  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Worcester, 
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r^ROM  1644  to 
r^  about  1670  desks 
^  appear  in  colonial 
inventories.  Dur- 
ing those  yc^irs  the  word 
"desk"  mt-^ni  a  lin\, 
^hich  was  often  made 
^vith  a  sloping  lid  for 
convenience  in  writing, 
or  to  rest  a  book  upon 
ill  TL-ading.  This  box 
was  iilso  ii^ed  tn  hold 
writing-nutcriab  and  pa- 
pers or  books,  and  was 
sometimes  called  a  Bible- 
box,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  wa*4  kept  in  it.  Illustration  71  shows 
two  of  these  desks  from  the  collection  of  Chnrlcs 
R.  Waters,  Esq.»  of  Salcm,  The  larger  desk  is 
twenty  inches  in  length  and  thirteen  and  one-half 
in  height,  and  formerly  had  3  narrow  shelf  in  the 
inside  across  the  back.  The  front  is  carved  with 
the  initials  A.  W.  and  the  dare  tfjj4.  The  smaller 
desk  measures  thirteen  and  one-half  inches  in  length 
and  eight  m  height. 
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Th«  desk  with  flat  top  in  Illustration  72  is  also 
in  the  Waters  collection.  It  measures  twenty-six 
inches    ill    length    by    scvt-nreen    In    wiilth,       h 


ts 


made  of  oak,  like  the  smaTer  desk  In  the  preceding 
illusfration. 

The  next  style  of  desk  made  its  appearance  in  the 
inventories  of  abovjt  i66o,tindcra  name  with  l-Vcrch 
deiivation;"scrutoir,"  "scriptor,"  *'scritiorc/'  *'scru- 
tor"  "acriptoire," 
down  to  the  phoneti- 
cally spelled  "  screw- 


tor."      Ahout    1720 

the   word  **  bureau/" 

also  from  the  French,  ,,.      ^^      ^   .  ^       ^^^^ 

came  into  use  ni  com- 

binnrion  with  the  word  **  de^k,"  or  *'  table,'*     It  h:is 

continued  fo  he  employed  \ip  tii  tlic  present  time, 

for  the  slant-top  desk  is  even  now,  in  country  towns, 

called  a  bureau-desk.     As  the  word  "  dc^k  "  seems 

to  have  been  more  or  less  in  use  through  these  early 
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years,  while  for  the  last  hundred  years  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  employed,  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  words,  I  have  desimiuied  a^i  desk*  all 
pieces  of  furniture  made  for  use  iii  wriiing. 


Iirus.  73.  — Desk,  1710-1730. 

Illusfration  7J  shows  a  desk  owned  by  Mia» 
Gage,  of  Worcester,  of  rather  rude  construction,  and 
apparently  not  made  by  a  skillrd  cabinet- maker.  It 
has  two  long  drawers  wirh  two  shore  drawers  above 
thcni.  The  sjiacc  ahove  these  two  short  dniwcni  in 
reached  from  an  opening  (ir  well  with  a  slide,  directly 
in  front  of  the  wmli  drawers  of  the  interior*  whieh 
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mav  he  seen  in  (he  illustralion.  The  pillnrs  nt  each 
side  of  the  middle  compartment  puil  out  as  drawers. 
The  handler  are  new,  and  should  be  drop  handles, 
or  early  stamped  ones.  The  characteristics  which 
dctenninc  the  date  uf  this  desk  are  the  single  mould- 
ing .-iTound  the  drawers,  the  two  shoit  drawers,  and 
the  well  opcntng  with  a  slide,  The  bracket  feet 
would  indicate  a  few  year*"  later  date  than  thut  of 
iilar  pieces  with  ball  feet, 
Durini;  the  first  half  of  the  ctghreenth  century 
slant-top  desks  appeared  with  a  boi>ki:ii.se  nr  caliinet 
top>  'I'iic  lower  or  de^k  part  was  made  usually  with 
a  moulding  around  the  top.  into  which  the  upper 
part  was  set.  The  doors  were  of  panelled  wood  or 
had  looking-glasse*  set  in  them^  but  occasionally  they 
were  of  glass. 

The  frontispiece  shows  an  extraordinary  piece  of 
ftirniture  owned  by  Samuel  Verplanck,  F-sq.,  of  Fish- 
klllj  New  York.  It  has  belonged  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  VtTplanck  since  1753,  when  it  was  buught  by 
an  ancestor.  Governor  James  de  l.ancey,  at  an  auc- 
don  sale  of  the  effects  of  Sir  Danvcrs  Osborne,  who 
was  governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York  for  the 
space  of  five  days,  as  he  landed  at  Whitehall  Slip, 
New  York,  from  the  good  ship  Arundei  on  Friday, 
and  the  following  Wednesday  lie  committed  suicide. 
Sir  Danvers  Sad  brought  his  himsehold  goods  with 
him  upon  the  jirundcU  and  among  them  was  thia 
secretary- 
Lacquered  furniture  was  fashionable  during  the 
first  tjirjrtrr  <if  the  eighteenth  century,  and  while  the 
first  Ucquei'cd  pieces  came  through  llollanLl^hy  1713 
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*'  Japan  work  "  was  so  popular^  even  in  the  American 
coloTiieSj  that  an  advcrnscmcni  of  Mr.  Nchcmiah 
Partriil^c  appL-arcil  iti  a  Boiiitjn  jiapcrr  of  ihat  year, 
thar  he  wmild  do  "  all  soiTs  of  Japan  work." 

The  wood  of  this  secretary  is  oak,  and  the  entire 
piece  ift  covered  with  lacquer  in  brilliant  red,  hiue, 
and  golti.  The  upper  parr^  or  cabinet,  has  doors 
which  arc  lieijucred  on  the  insider^  wii)i  lonking- 
glas^ics  on  the  ouT^de.  A  looking-glass  is  also  set 
into  the  middle  oF  the  top.  These  glasses  arc  alt 
the  original  ones  snd  arc  of  heavy  plate  with  the  old 
beve!  upon  the  cd^es.  Above  the  compartmcntSi 
and  firnng  into  the  two  nrcfR'5  of  rhe  Top  arc  senii- 
drcular-shapcd  flap  doois,  wliich  open  downward. 
Between  thc3c  and  the  pigeonholes  arc  two  shallow 
drawers  extending  across  the  cabinet.  The  nudiMe 
compartmenc  ha*  two  doors  with  vases  of  flowers 
lacquered  upon  them,  and  there  i*  a  drawer  aliove, 
while  ihc  spaces  each  side  nf  the  dnors  are  occupied 
by  drawers,  TKc  slides  for  cmdlcsticks  arc  gonc» 
but  the  slits  show  where  they  were  originally.  'Ihc 
lower  or  desk  part  is  divided  by  a  moulding  which 
runs  around  it  above  the  rhrcc  lower  drawers,  and 
the  S|xice  bcrAccii  this  and  the  wrllirig-tahle  is  t;tkrn 
by  two  short  drawers,  hut  it  has  no  well  with  a  slide 
like  the  desk  in  Illustration  7^3.  The  arrftngcmcnt 
of  the  small  drawers  and  compartments  is  the  same 
as  in  the  desk  in  lUiistration  7^^,  and  the  lacquered 
pillars  form  the  fronts  of  drawers  which  pull  out, 
each  aide  of  the  middle  compaiTnicnt,  wnith  has 
upon  itH  dnor  a  jaunty  little  gentleman  in  Kuropcan 
costume  of  the  period.     The  moulding  upon  rhe 
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frame  around  the  drawers  and  the  two  short  upper 
dnwers  would  place  the  date  of  rhis  piece  early  in 
the  titihteenth  ccnrury.  The  first  thought  upon 
s<rdng  thtr  tecc  uf  ihc  desk,  is  that  they  were  origi- 
nally brackets  which  were  sawed  off  and  the  large 
ball  feet  added, 
but  it  must  have 
been  made  origi- 
nally as  it  now 
stands,  for  both 
the  brackets  and 
the  balls  under 
them  are  lac- 
tjucrrd  with  (he 
old  **J  itpan  work  " 
like  the  rest  of 
the  seeretiiry. 

A  style  ofdc'ik 
of  -X  somev^liitt 
hitcr  date  h  octa- 
sionally  found, 
generally  made  of 
maple.  Itu  form 
and  proportions 
arc  similar  to 
those  of  a  low-boy 


|ys,  J4.  — Cabrtere-lejEtd  De»k  1730-1730. 


with  the  Dutch  bandy-leg  and  foot,  and  a  desk  top, 
the  slanting  lid  of  which  lets  down  for  use  in  writing. 
The  top  sets  into  a  moulding  around  the  edge  of 
the  Ifiwer  part,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top  part 
of  a  high-boy  is  set  upon  its  base.  llUisiraiion  74 
shows  a  desk  of  this  style  in  the  building  of  the 
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Penn^;ylv;ini>  Hisrnrical  Society^  lubtflled  as  having 
bclonscd  to  Williini  i*crir,  but  which  is  of  a  IjHcr 
date  Clan  thai  would  imply,  a^  it  was  made  from 
1720  to  17301  while  I'cnn  left  this  country  in  1701, 
never  to  return  to  it 

The   mahogany   desk   shown    in  lllustnition   75 
belongs   cu   Walter   Hosnicr,   Est|,,  and  is  a  most 

gruccl\)land  charming 
tlitlc  piece,  intended 
probably  for  a  lady's 
use.  It  measiiireft 
twenty  -  four  and  a 
half  inches  in  length 


niui.  75.  — Cibriote-lecgfidDcniip  1760. 


und  forty-one  ana  a 
half  inches  in  height. 
Tht^reare  three  stjuarc 
drawers  in  the  lower 
part,  and  the  up]>cr 
part  has  two  ^mall 
?^c|iiiire  drnwcrs  for 
pcnsj  with  a  third  be- 
iwcren  them.  The 
(WO  pen  drawers  pull 
out  and  support  rhc 
lid     when     lowered. 


The  interior  of  the 
desk  haft  eiffhtetn  small  drawers,  ahapt-d  and  j^laced 
so  thiit  iheir  fronts  furni  .1  cur%'c»  and  each  little 
drawer  at  the  top  is  carved  with  the  rising  sun^  or 
fan,  like  the  middle  drawer  tn  the  lower  part.  The 
entire  design  of  the  interior  h  like  that  in  a  lat^ 
biock-front  dc^k  now  owned  by  George  S,  Palmer, 
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Esq.,  of  Norwich,  which  was  made  by  Benjamin 
l^unham  in  1769,  and  it  is  po^^siblc  thut  the  two 
piece*  wore  m.ujc  by  ihc  s:tmc*  Connecticin:  cabinet- 
maker, 

Another  desk  belonging  to  Mr,  Hosmcr  is  shown 
in  lUuatmtion  76.  1  he  bandy-legs  end  in  a  claw- 
and-ball  of  a  flattened  shape^  and  instead  of  the 
drawer,    plain    or  ^^^^^^^^^^^V7 

with  a  carved  sun- 
burst, usually  seen 
between  the  side 
draweraof  the  lower 
pai^,  the  wood  of 
the  fr;ime  is  54wai 
in  a  simple  design. 
The  upper  part 
has  three  drawers, 
and  the  lid  when 
down  re$u  upon 
twci  A\\t\c%  which 
pull  out  for  the 
purpose.  The  iri' 
tcrior  i«  quite  sim- 
ple^ having  four 
dniwcTs  with  eight  small  cunipartmcnts-ibovc.  This 
desk  measures  twenty-six  inches  in  width  and  thirty- 
nine  inches  and  a  half  in  height* 

The  desk  in  IllustrarioD  77  le  now  owned  by  the 
American  Antiauarlan  Society  of  Worcester,  and 
belonged  formerly  to  Governor  John  Hancoclc.  It 
measures  four  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and  is 
of  the  sturdyj  honest  build  that  one  would  expect 


Illua,  T6.  — Desk.  1760. 
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in  a  (leak  used  by  the  man  whose  ^ignarure  to  cht 
Declai-atioii  of  Independence  stands  out  so  fearless 
'And  determini'd.  The  slanting  lid  hin  a  moulding 
acruTis  the  lower  edge,  prub:ibly  to  .%ti|ipnrt  a  Ur^e 


Itlus.  77-  — C^s'is.  Bbout   1770. 


bookt  or  ledger,  and  as  it  h  at  the  right  height  for  a 
man  X*t  write  standing,  or  Mttin^  u^-nm  a  very  high 
stool,  it  may  have  been  used  as  m  office  desk-  Bc- 
iow  the  slanting  lid  are  two  doors  behind  which  arc 
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shelves.  Two 
drawers  extend 
acrtjss  the  lower 
pnrt,  an]  Hf  each 
end  of  the  desk 
two  small,  lung 
drawers  pull  nuc. 
The  desk  was 
made  about  1770. 
Illustration  78 
ahows  a  mahog- 
any block  -  front 
desk  with  cabinet 
to|i,  i>writd  by 
Charles  K.  W;t' 
tersi  Ksq,,  of  5u- 
Jcrn,  which  was 
bought  by  Mr- 
Waters's  granti- 
father,  about 
1770,  It  tj  a  fine 
example  of  the 
bett  style  of  sec- 
retary m^de  dur- 
ingihceightccmh 
century       The         '""'-  '"*■  — Bioci^from  Des^cobi- 

doors  are'of  pan-  "^  ^'^-  ^^^'^^  ''^■ 

elled  wood,  The  lid  of  the  desk  is  blocked  like  rhe 
front,  and  like  the  lid  of  the  desk  in  Illustration  Si, 
rei]tiiriiig  for  thr  blocked  lid  aful  di'^wrr  fronts  wood 
from  tvfco  to  three  inchest  thick*  na  each  front  is 
carved  from  one  thick  plank- 
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lllua.  79,  — OlocWronl  Desk.  lUul  l77a 


Illustnieion  79  sliuw*  a  lilock-front  mahogany 
dcskj  flwntrd  by  Fraiiiris  H.  Bigclow,  Ivsij.,  af 
Cambridge.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Dr-  John 
Snelltng  Popkir,  who  was  Professor  of  Greek  at 
H.irv.ird  Universicy  from  i8i6  to  18;].^,  and  prob- 
ably descendet!  to  Him,  as  it  was  madc^  iihout  1770, 
The  IcgSj  with  tiaw-aiid-ball  feci,  arc  blocked  like 
the  drawers,  ns  was  usual  in  block-fron:  pieces,  an- 
other feature  of  which  is  the  moulding  upon  the 
fnmc  around  the  drawers. 

In  all  the  desk*  shown,  rhc  pillars  at  each  side  of 
tlic  middle  dour  in  Hip  inirrior  |hiI1  out  a-s  drawers. 
Thcic  were  supposed  to  be  secret  drawer*,     Ottcn 
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the  little  arched  nieces  abov'e  the  pigeonholes  arc 
drawer  fronts.  The  middle  ci>rnj>arcmern  is  somc' 
dines  a  drawer,  or  \f  it  hxs  a  (lour,  hchlnd  this  door 
is  a  drawer  which,  when  tnkcn  entirely  out,  proves 
to  have  a  secret  drawer  opening  from  its  back. 
Occasionaliv  an  opening  to  a  secret  compartment  is 
found  in  the  back  of"  tfif  d^sk.  All  chese  were  de- 
signed at  -d  time  when  banks  and  deposit  comimiiicH 
dS  not  abound,  and  the  compartments  were  doubt- 
le^'t  utilized  to  hold  papcivk  and  securitie.s  of  value, 
"'^here  are  traditions  ot  wilU'being  discovered  in  these 

:ret  compartments,  and  novelists  have  found  them 
of  great  riinveiiiencif  In  the  construction  of  plots. 

The  secretary  in  lllustrarion  80  is  an  extraordi- 

fily  fine  piece.  It  is  of  mahogany,  and  tradition 
says  that  it  was  brought  from  Holland,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinctly a  Chippendale  piece,  from  the  fine  carving 
upon  the  feet  and  above  the  doors,  and  from  the 
fluted  columns  withcxquisitcTy  carved  capitals.  There 
arc  five  o!  thc^c  columns,  —  thr<^e  in  front  and  one 
upon  each  side,  at  thij  hack-  The  doors  hold  look- 
ing-glasses, the  shape  of  which,  straight  at  the  bot- 
tom and  in  curves  at  the  top,  ts  that  of  ihe  early 
looking'glisscs.  The  rwo  semicircular,  concave 
spaces  in  the  inrerior  above  the  cabinet  arc  lacquered 
in  bhck  and  gold. 

The  middle  compartment  in  the  desk,  between  the 
piget^nholes,  has  a  door,  behind  which  is  a  large 
drawer.  When  this  drawer  Is  pulled  enrirely  luit, 
at  its  back  may  be  seen  small  drawers^  and  upon 
taking  out  one  of  these  and  pressing  a  spring,  secret 
compartments  are  disclosed. 
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Dr,  Holmes,  in  "The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast 

Table,"  has  written  of  this  secretary  thus:  — 

"At  the  house  of  a  friend  where  I  once  passed  a 
night,  was  one  of  those  stately,  upright  cabinet  desks 
and  cases  of  drawers  which  were  not  rare  in  prosper- 
ous families  during  the  past  century  [;>»  the  eigh- 
teenth]. *' Jt  had  held  the  clothes  and  the  books 
and  papers  of  generation  after  generation.  The 
hands  that  opened  its  drawers  had  grown  withered, 
shrivelled,  and  at  last  had  been  folded  in  death. 
The  children  that  played  with  the  lower  handles  had 
got  tall  enough  to  open  the  desk,  —  to  reach  the 
upper  shelves  behind  the  folding  doors,  —  grown 
bent  after  a  while,  —  and  followed  those  who  had 
gone  before,  and  left  the  old  cabinet  to  be  ransacked 
by  a  new  generation. 

"  A  boy  of  twelve  was  looking  at  it  a  few  years 
ago,  and,  being  a  quick-witted  fellow,  saw  that  all 
the  space  was  not  accounted  for  by  the  smaller 
drawers  in  the  part  beneath  the  lid  of  the  desk. 
Prying  about  with  busy  eyes  and  fingers,  he  at 
length  came  upon  a  spring,  on  pressing  which,  a 
secret  drawer  flew  from  its  hiding-place.  It  had 
never  been  opened  but  by  the  maker.  The  mahog- 
any shavings  and  dust  were  lying  in  it,  as  when  the 
artisan  closed  it,  and  when  1  saw  it,  it  was  as  fresh  as 
if  that  day  finished. 

"  Is  there  not  one  little  drawer  in  your  soul,  my 
sweet  reader,  which  no  hand  but  yours  has  ever 
opened,  and  which  none  that  have  known  you 
seemed  to  have  suspected?  What  does  it  hoM  ? 
A  sin?     1   hope  not/* 
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The  "quick -witccd  boy*  with  busy  cy«  and  fin- 
gers,'* was  rhc  [irt'scnt  owner  ot  the  strcrtrary,  the 
Rev.  William  R.  lluntitigtoci,  D.U.,  of  tirace 
Church,  New  York,  and  since  Dr-  Holmet  wrote  of 
the  secretary,  new  generations   have   grown  up    to 


lllus.  ai.  •^Block'lranl  Doah.  aboM   1770, 

reach  the  handles  of  the  drawers  and  to  ransack  the 
old  cabiner. 

The  w'uUWf^  ortiamcnr  upon  the  to\t  was  gone 
iimiiv  years  ayo,  biK  Dr.  Runnngtnij  rcnitrinlicrs, 
as  a  boy  with  his  brother,  playing  with  the  two  end 
figures  which,  if  is  not  astonishing  to  relate^  have 
not  been  seen  since  those  years.     The  figures  were 
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carved  from  wood,  of  men  at  work  at  their  trailc  of 
cabinct-malcing,  and  the  boys  who  were  given  the 
carved  figures  for  toys  played  that  (he  little  work- 
men were  the  ones  who  made  the  secretary.  The 
great  handles  upon  the  sides  arcr  large  and  heavy 
cnijugli  for  lilt  [iTitjKisc  for  which  they  weic  in- 
tended, to  lift  the  massive  piece  of  furniture. 


The  block-front  mahoc[any  desk  in  Illustradon 
81  show*  rhL'  blocked  slaminy  liJ.  The  brasses  are 
orrginitl  and  arc  unuMinlly  large  and  line.  'I'his 
desk  belongs  to  Dwight  B]-incy»  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Illustration  8a  shows  a  beautiful  little  piece  of 
AtrniturCj  modelled  after  what  Chippendale  calls  a 
wririfig-r^ble  or  a  hiireau  trible,  hy  the  latter  term 
meaning  a  buicau  desk  with  a  llat  top.     The  same 
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unusually  ^ne  shells  irc  carved  upon  thiit  as  upon 
ihe  double  chest  of  drawers  in  lllustraiion  iS,  and 
upon  the  low  chrst  of 
drawers  in  lllusirntion 
jj.  In  fhc  inside  of 
one  of  the  drawers  of 
this  writing-tablr  i:; 
written  in  a  nustinr  old 
hand  a  name  which  is 
illegible,  and  ^'  New- 
port, R.l,,  ""6-/'  the 
final  figure  of  the  dace 
ni}|  hciiig  sijflicicTitly 
plain  to  determine  tt. 
Dcsks>  secretaries*  and 
chests  of  drawers  have 
been  found  with  black 
fronts  and  thcic  fine 
^(hclli.  All  were  origi- 
nally owned  ir  Rhode 
Island  or  near  ihtTe, 
and  nearly  all  can  bu 
traced  U'Ack  to  New- 
poit,  probably  to  ihe 
same  cabinet  -  maker. 
This  writing-table  was 
bought  in  1 901  ftx)m 
the  heirs  of  Mi*;s  Ke- 
bccea  Shaw  of  VVitk- 
ford,  Rhode  hlnnd*  Mis5  Shaw  died  in  1900  aC 
over  nintrty  years  i»f  ag*.-.  The  writing  table  is  now 
owned  by  Harry  Harkness  Flagler,  tsq-i  of  Mill- 


\i\vs.  63.  —  5«rpen(tnc-^m  DmIc. 
Cib-iwl  T^\>.  J  7  70. 
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broolc.  New  York.  It  measures  thirty-four  inches 
in  heigh:  and  thirty-six  and  three-quarters  inches  in 
length,     A  door  with  a  shell  carved  upon  ic  opens 


IWms.  04^— Serp«iitLn«  or  Qow-front  D«ak,  abeui  1770. 

into  a  rcctsseLl  cuphojird.  A  writing-tahlf  like  this 
h  in  the  I'cndletun  collE:ctiun,  also  tound  in  Rhode 
lalandr 

Illustration  83  shows  n  de^k  with  cabinet  top  and 
*er(!entinc  or  ox-bow  front.  It  is  made  of  English 
widniit  nf  a  fine  goldtrn  hue  which  has  never  been 
stained  or  darkened.  The  doors  arc  of  panelled 
wood,  with  fiutcd   columns  at   each   side.     It  was 
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owned  in  tlic  Banmi^tcr  family  of  Ncwhuryport  un- 
til 1^70,  wlicn  it  was  given  to  the  NewburyporC 
Library.  It  no^  srnnt-iK  in  the  old  Prince  inansion, 
occupied  hy  the  Library, 

lllustrarnm  84  kIhiws  a  muhoguny  ilrsic  with  ncr^ 
pcniinc  front  and  cUw-and-ball  feed  owned  by  Mrs, 
Alice  Morac  Earic,  of  Brooklyn.  The  serpentine 
drawers  of  this  ptccc  and  the  one  preceding  arc 
curved  from  a  sottd  blocks  not  quite  30  rhick  as  is 
necessarv  for  ihe  block-frant  drawers.  This  desk 
was  made  at  about  the  aanic  time  as  the  secretary  in 
the  last  ilKistnition. 

The  bill  of  Ending  in  Illustration  S5  is  preserved 
in  the  hou«e  kno^vn  as;  ihe  "  Warner  Houae/'  in 
Porr^moiith,  Nrw  fliuiip'itdre,  biiill  Sy  Ardiil^dd 
Macphicdris*  a  member  of  the  King's  Cniincil.  It 
was  commenced  in  lyii^  and  occupied  in  I7i6jbut 
not  finished  until  lyilt.  Mr.  Macphnedris  died  in 
1729,  and  bis  widow,  upon  her  second  marriage, 
gave  the  houie  to  litr  daughTcr,  marncd  then  10 
Cobinel  Jonathan  Warner,  and  rlic  bouse  has  re- 
mained ever  since  in  the  possession  of  their  dcsccn* 
dant«. 

The  rooms  arc  panelled,  and  are  filed  with  the 
furnicurc  bough:  by  successive  genernnon<i,  Upon 
fhu'  walls  hang  Copley  portraiis  of  Colonel  Wflrner 
and  his  wife  and  her  haughty  mother,  Mrs.  Mac- 
pbuedris  (who  was  a  dauffhtcr  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Wencworfb),  and  of  Colonel  Warner's  young 
diughter  Mary»  in  her  straight  little  stays,  which 
are  still  presrrvrd,  ahnu;  witli  fhe  ^urnienrs,  stifT 
with  gold  embroideries,  which  Colonel  Warner  and 
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bis  wife  wore  wpon  stale  occasions,  A  mnnbrr  of 
the  ilUistmtions  for  this  book  were  taken  m  the 
Warmer  house,  wliich  is  one  of  the  bcst-prcscrvcd 
ol<l  houses  in  the  country,  and  which,  witn  its  fur- 
nishings and  decorations^  presents  an  unusually  good 
picture  of  the  home  of  the  wealthy  colonist, 

I  he  oiiaint  wording  of  this  biil  of  lading,  and  the 
list  of  uimitnrc  mentioned,  make  it  interesting  in 
this  connecrion,  but  none  of  the  pieces  of  that  date 
rcntain  in  tbt  house,  which  v/ah  tvidenjly  refurnished 
wilh  great  elegance,  after  1760,  when  the  old  furni- 
ture w;u^  prob;ihly  discarded  as  "  old-fasbioncd/' 

Illustration  86  shows  n  bookcuse  built  into  the 
Warner  house.  It  is  made  of  mahogany,  and  stand* 
in  tvery  particidar  eitactly  ai  it  wa^  originally  nadr- 
The  hill  of  lading  of  1716, shown  in  llliistratioii  Hj, 
mentions  a  bookcase,  but  this  bookcase  is  of  later 
date,  and  was  probably  bought  by  Colonel  Warner 
for  his  daitghter,  as  the  book*  in  the  case  are  all 
bound  alike  in  a  golden  brown  leather,  wilh  gilt 
tifoling, and  each  book  has  "  Miss.  Warner"  stamped 
in  gilt  letters  upon  the  cover-  The  books  arc  the 
standard  works  of  that  time,  —  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Spenser,  "The  Spectator,"  Fox's"  Book  of  Martyrs," 
and  all  the  books  which  a  wealthy  man  of  those  days 
would  buy  10  lurnish  a  Khiary,  The  date*  of  the 
editions  vary  from  1750  to  1765,  so  ihe  latter  date 
may  be  given  to  this  bookcase.  1 1  was  once  enttrely 
filled  with  "Miss.  Warner's"  books,  but  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  during  a  great  lire  in  Ports- 
mouth, the  bo*>ks  were  removed  for  safety,  and  all 
were  not  brought  back. 
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A.id   Desk.    ibQui    I7it.r.- 


At  the  top  of  the  bookcase  h  a  row  of  Chinese 
frciworkj  which^  togeiher  with  the  massive  handles, 
would  also  place  its  dace  about  I'jd^.  The  c:ise  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  the  sides  of  the  lower 
part  being  devoccd  to  drawets.  The  lower  middle 
section  ha*  four  drawers,  abuve  which  is  a  wide  flap 
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the  Utile  arched  pieces  above  ihc  pigeonhole*  are 
drawer  fronts.  Xlic  middit:  compartment  is  somc- 
timcfl  a  drawer,  or  if"  it  has  a  door,  behind  this  door 
h  a  drawer  which,  when  taken  entirely'  out,  proves 
to  have  a  secrcr  drawer  opening  from  its  back. 
Occasionally  an  opening  to  a  secret  lomparlment  is 
faiind  in  the  back  of  the  desk.  All  these  were  de- 
signed at  a  time  when  banks  and  deposit  companies 
did  nut  abound,  and  the  compartments  were  doubt- 
less utilized  to  hold  papers:  and  securities  of  v^KiC- 
Therc  arc  rradiciotis  of  wills'bcing  discovered  in  these 
secret  compartments,  and  novelists  have:  fouiid  them 
of  great  convenience  in  the  construction  of  plots. 

The  secretary  in  Illustration  So  is  an  exCraardi 
narily  fine  piece.  It  is  of  mahogany,  and  tradition 
say*  rhat  ii  was  brought  fram  1  hilliitid,  htit  it  is  dis- 
tinctly a  Chippendale  piece,  from  the  fine  carving 
Upon  the  feet  and  above  the  doors,  and  from  the 
fluted  columns  with  exquisitely  carved  capitals.  There 
are  five  of  these  columns,  —  three  in  front  and  one 
upon  eacli  side,  at  the  hack.  The  doors  hold  look- 
ing-glasses, the  shape  of  which,  sir-iight  at  the  hot- 
torn  and  in  curves  at  the  top,  is  that  of  the  early 
looking-glasses*  The  two  semicircular,  concave 
spaces  in  the  interior  above  the  cabinet  are  lacquered 
in  black  and  guld. 

The  middle  compartmeni:  in  the  desk,  between  the 
pigeonholes,  has  a  door,  behind  which  is  a  large 
drawer.  When  this  drawer  k  pulled  entirely  out, 
at  its  back  may  be  Eecn  email  drawers,  and  upon 
raking  out  one  of  rhesc  and  pressing  a  spring,  secret 
compartments  are  diNch>scd. 
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Dr,  Holmes,  in  "The  Professor  at  the  Break^t 

Table/'  has  written  of  this  secretary  thus:  — 

**  At  the  house  of  a  friend  where  I  once  passed  a 
night,  was  one  of  those  stately,  upright  cabinet  desks 
and  cases  of  drawers  which  were  not  rare  in  prosper- 
ous families  during  the  past  century  [i.e.  the  eigh- 
teenth]. "It  had  held  the  clothes  and  the  books 
and  papers  of  generation  after  generation.  The 
hands  that  opened  its  drawers  had  grown  withered, 
shrivelled,  and  at  last  had  been  folded  in  death. 
The  children  that  played  with  the  lower  handles  had 
got  tall  enough  to  open  the  desk,  —  to  reach  the 
upper  shelves  behind  the  folding  doors,  —  grown 
bent  after  a  while,  —  and  foUowed  those  who  had 
gone  before,  and  left  the  old  cabinet  to  be  ransacked 
by  a  new  generation. 

"  A  boy  of  twelve  was  looking  at  it  a  few  years 
ago,  and,  being  a  quick-witted  fellow,  saw  that  all 
the  space  was  not  accounted  for  by  the  smaller 
drawers  in  the  part  beneath  the  lid  of  the  desk. 
Prying  about  with  busy  eyes  and  fingers,  He  at 
length  came  upon  a  spring,  on  pressing  which,  a 
secret  drawer  flew  from  its  hiding-place.  It  had 
never  been  opened  but  by  the  maker.  The  mahog- 
any shavings  and  dust  were  lying  in  it,  as  when  the 
artisan  closed  it,  and  when  1  saw  it,  it  was  as  fresh  as 
if  that  day  finished. 

"  Is  there  not  one  little  drawer  in  your  soul,  my 
sweet  reader,  which  no  hand  but  yours  has  ever 
opened,  and  which  none  that  have  known  you 
seemed  to  have  suspected?  What  does  it  hold? 
A  sin?     I   hope  not," 
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Tw"  quick-wilted  boy,  with  bjsy  eyes  and  fin- 
gers," was  the  present  owner  of  the  secretary,  the 
Rev_  Willimn  R.  Hiiniini^Cijn,  1^,1),^  of  Grace 
Church,  Nf-w  Yurk^  Am\  since  Dr.  Holrnes  wrute  of 
the  secretary,  new  generations   have   grown  up   to 


lllut.  ai.  — Block-front  Otsk.  about  1770, 

rejch  the  hjindlca  of  the  drnwcxs  and  to  r.in^ck  the 
old  cabinet. 

The  middle  ornament  upon  the  top  waa  cone 
Tnany  yc^rs  ago,  but  Dr.  Huntington  renicmocrs> 
as  a  boy  with  his  brochcr,  playinjf  with  the  two  end 
figures  wliich^  ii  IS  not  UHtonishing  to  relate,  have 
not  been  seen  since  those  years.     The  figures  were 
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carved  from  wood,  of  men  at  work  at  their  trade  of 
cabinet-nuking,  and  the  boys  who  were  given  the 
carved  figures  for  toys  played  chat  the  little  work- 
men were  the  ones  who  made  the  secretary.  The 
great  handlers  upon  the  sides  are  largt-  and  heavy 
eiiojgh  for  chc  puipo^c  for  which  they  were  tn- 
tcndcd^  ro  lift  the  massive  picec  of  furniture. 


Illufc  SZ-Dlsck-fTDnt  WHttnic-«*l*l'^   l76&-t770. 


The  block-frcnc  mahogany  desk  in  IlKi^fration 
J^i  show^  rlic  blocked  slLiniing  lid.  Tht-  brasses  are 
original  and  arc  unusually  large  and  fine.  This 
desk  belongs  to  Dwight  Blaney.  Ksq.>  of  Boston. 

Illustration  S2  shows  x  beautiful  little  piece  of 
furnitnrc^  modelled  after  what  Chippendale  calls  a 
wriring-iaWe  or  a  liurcau  t;iMe,  by  ihc  lalier  rrrrn 
meaning  a  bureau  dc^k  with  a  Hat  top.      The  same 
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unusually  fine  shells  Arc  carved  upon  this  as  upon 
the  double  chest  of  drawers  in  Illuftnuion  18,  and 
upon  the  low  chest  of 
drawers  in  Illuacration 
25.  In  the  inside  of 
one  of  the  drawers  of 
this  writing-tabte  is 
vrrittcn  in  a  quaint  old 
hand  a  name  which  is 
illegibi^,  and  '^  New- 
pori»  R,l.,  176-/'  the 
nn^l  ligurc  oi  the  date 
not  bctng  sutficiciitly 
plain  to  deccrniinc  it. 
Desks,  secretaries,  and 
chesis  of  drawers  have 
been  found  with  hlock 
Kronia  and  these  fine 
shelb.  All  were  origi- 
nally owned  in  Rhode 
Island  or  near  thcre^ 
and  nearly  all  can  he 
traced  back  to  New^ 
port,  probably  to  the 
same  cabinet  -  maker. 
This  wriring-tahle  was 
bought  in  itjoi  from 
the  neirs  of  Miss  Re- 
becca Shaw  of  Wick' 
ford,  Rhode  Island.  Miss  Shaw  died  in  1900  ^t 
over  ninety  veafs  of  age.  The  wriiini;- table  is  now 
owned  by  Ilaiiy  llaikticss  Tlaglcr,  Rsq,,  of  Mill- 
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brook.  New  York,  It  measures  thirty-four  inches 
in  height  and  thirty-six  and  three-quarters  inches  in 
length,     A  door  with  a  shell  carved  upon  it  opens 


lltiu.  64.  — Sdrpemlne  or  Bow-Iront  Doth,  iibout  1770. 

into  a  recessed  cuphoan],  A  wriring-iahlc  Ilkt  thi» 
h  in  the  E'ciidlcton  collection,  also  ^ound  in  Rhode 
island. 

Illustration  8;j  shows  a  desk  with  cabinet  top  and 
serpentine  or  oy-bow  front-  It  is  m^ide  of  Eniflish 
wahtur  cif  a  fnc^  giildcn  liu*r  which  ha*i  neve r  lircrn 
stained  or  darkened.  The  dooi-s  arc  of  panelled 
wood,  with  fluted   columns  at   each   side.     It  was 
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owned  in  the  Bannifircr  family  of  Ncwburyporr  un- 
til 1370,  when  it  was  given  to  the  Ncwburyport 
Library.  It  now  stands  in  the  old  Prince  mansion, 
occupied  by  the  Library. 

I  ]lu*fciritT!ori  84  ^tbows  u  mwhogany  desk  ;%!th  Kcr- 
pcniinc  front  iind  claw-and-ball  k-ct,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Altec  Morse  Earic,  of  Brooklyn.  The  terpentine 
drawers  of  this  piece  :inci  ihe  one  preceding  are 
carved  from  w  solid  block,  not  c|tiite  so  thick  as  is 
nccc*isary  for  the  block-fronT  drawers.  This  desk 
was  niacfc  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  secretary  in 
rhc  last  illuatiution. 

The  bill  of  lading  in  Illustration  8;  is  preserved 
in  the  house  known  as  the  "  W:Lrncr  House,"  in 
Porfsintiulhj  New  Hampshire,  built  by  .Archibald 
Macphacdris,  1  member  of  the  King's  Council.  It 
was  commenced  in  17^2,  and  occupied  in  1716,  but 
not  finished  until  lyiS.  Mr.  Macphiiedris  died  in 
1719,  and  his  widow^  upon  her  second  marriage, 
ffive  the  house  to  her  daujjhrer,  married  then  10 
Colonel  Jonathan  Warnei,  and  the  house  has  tc- 
maincii  ever  since  in  the  possession  of  their  dcaccn- 
dantii. 

The  rooms  are  panelled,  and  are  filled  with  the 
furniture  houghf  by  succe*jsive  gcnt^ratiims.  Upon 
the  walls  hang  Copley  pnrlniifs  of  Colonel  Wnrncr 
and  his  wife  and  her  haughty  mother,  Mrs,  Mac- 
phaedris  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Wcntworth),  and  of  Colonel  Warner's  young 
daughter  Mary,  in  her  siraiahc  little  stays,  whien 
arc  Mill  prcscr\'ed,  along  wirh  the  tjarments,  stifT 
with  gold  embroideries,  whith  Colonel  Warner  and 
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his  wife  wore  upon  state  occasions.  A  number  of 
the  illustrations  for  this  book  were  taken  in  the 
Warner  house,  which  is  one  of  the  best- preserved 
old  houses  in  the  country,  and  which,  with  its  fur- 
nishings and  decorations,  presents  an  unusually  good 
picture  of  the  home  of  the  wealthy  colonist. 

The  quaint  wording  of  this  bill  of  lading,  and  the 
list  of  furniture  mentioned,  make  it  interesting  in 
this  connection,  but  none  of  the  pieces  of  that  date 
remain  in  the  house,  which  was  evidently  refurnished 
with  great  elegance,  after  1760,  when  the  old  furni- 
ture was  probably  discarded  as  "old-fashioned," 

Illustration  86  shows  a  bookcase  built  into  the 
Warner  house.  It  is  made  of  mahogany,  and  stands 
in  every  particular  exactly  as  it  was  originally  made. 
The  bill  of  lading  of  1716,  shown  in  Illustration  85, 
mentions  a  bookcase,  but  this  bookcase  is  of  later 
date,  and  was  probably  bought  by  Colonel  Warner 
for  his  daughter,  as  the  books  in  the  case  are  all 
bound  alike  in  a  golden  brown  leather,  with  gilt 
tooling,  and  each  book  has  "  Miss.  Warner  "  stamped 
in  gik  letters  upon  the  cover.  The  books  are  the 
standard  works  of  that  time,  —  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Spenser,  "The  Spectator,"  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs," 
and  all  the  books  which  a  wealthy  man  of  those  days 
would  buy  to  furnish  a  library.  The  dates  of  the 
editions  vary  from  1750  to  1765,  so  the  latter  date 
may  be  given  to  this  bookcase.  It  was  once  entirely 
filled  with  "Miss.  Warner's"  books,  but  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  during  a  great  fire  in  Ports- 
mouth, the  books  were  removed  for  safety,  and  all 
were  not  brought  back. 
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lilui^   6fc>  —  E'-^'-Aci^n   AT.d   Disk,    iboui    \7tl- 

At  the  Top  of  the  bookcase  is  a  row  of  Chinese 
ftciwork,  which,  logcihcr  wir!i  the  niassive  handlts, 
woLtM  also  |"lacc  ils  date  aliouT  ly'jj.  The  cast  is 
ilivuicd  into  three  sectional,  the  titles  of  ihc  lower 
part  being  devoted  to  drawers.  The  lower  middle 
section  has  four  drawers,  above  which  is  a  vride  tlap 
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the  little  arched  piece*  above  the  pigeonholes^  .ire 
drawer  fronts.  Tlic  iiiitidic  tomjiarfnicnt  is  some- 
times  a  drjiwcr.  or  if  it  h*s  a  door,  behind  this  door 
i»  a  drawer  which,  when  tiken  entirely  out,  proves 
to  have  a  secret  drawer  opening  from  its  back. 
Occasionally  an  opening  co  a  Hccret  comparrmenc  is 
round  in  the  back  of  the  desk.  All  ihcsc  wcie  de- 
signed at  a  time  kvhcn  banks  and  deposit  companies 
did  not  abound,  and  the  compartments  were  doubt- 
less utili'/ed  to  hold  papers  niid  securities  of  value. 
There  arc  traditJtms  nrwills'ljeing  discovered  in  these 
secret  compartment*,  and  novelists  have  found  them 
of  great  convenience  in  the  construction  of  plots. 

r he  secretary  in  Illustr^ition  So  is  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  piece.  It  is  of  mahogany,  and  tradition 
aays  -that  it  wi5  brought  from  Holland,  but  ir  is  dis- 
rinccty  u  Chippendale  piece,  from  the  fine  carving 
upon  the  feet  and  above  the  doors,  and  from  the 
fluted  columns  with  exquisitely  carved  capitals.  There 
arc  five  of  these  columns,  —  three  in  front  and  one 
upon  each  side,  at  the  hack.  The  doors  hold  look- 
ing-glasscs,  the  shape  of  which,  straight  At  the  bur- 
torn  and  in  curves  at  the  top,  is  that  of  the  early 
looking-glasses.  The  two  semicircular,  concave 
spaces  in  the  interior  above  the  cabinet  are  lacquered 
in  black  and  ^old. 

The  middle  comparrnient  in  thede^k^  between  the 
pigeonholes,  has  a  dnor,  behind  which  is  a  large 
drawer.  When  this  drawer  is  pulled  entirely  our, 
at  its  back  may  be  seen  small  drawers,  iind  upon 
taking  out  one  of  these  and  pressing  a  spring,  secret 
compartments  are  di*iclosed- 
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Dr.  Holmes,  in  "The  Professor  at  the  Break&st 

Table,"  has  written  of  this  secretary  thus :  — 

"At  the  house  of  a  friend  where  I  once  passed  a 
night,  was  one  of  those  stately,  upright  cabinet  desks 
and  cases  of  drawers  which  were  not  rare  in  prosper- 
ous families  during  the  past  century  [i,e.  the  eigh- 
teenth]. '*  It  had  held  the  clothes  and  the  books 
and  papers  of  generation  after  generation.  The 
hands  that  opened  its  drawers  had  grown  withered, 
shrivelled,  and  at  last  had  been  folded  in  death. 
The  children  that  played  with  the  lower  handles  had 
got  tall  enough  to  open  the  desk,  —  to  reach  the 
upper  shelves  behind  the  folding  doors,  —  grown 
bent  after  a  while,  —  and  followed  those  who  had 
gone  before,  and  left  the  old  cabinet  to  be  ransacked 
by  a  new  generation. 

"A  boy  of  twelve  was  looking  at  it  a  few  years 
ago,  and,  being  a  quick-witted  fellow,  saw  that  all 
the  space  was  not  accounted  for  by  the  smaller 
drawers  in  the  part  beneath  the  lid  of  the  desk* 
Prying  about  with  busy  eyes  and  fingers,  he  at 
length  came  upon  a  spring,  on  pressing  which,  a 
secret  drawer  flew  from  its  hiding-place.  It  had 
never  been  opened  but  by  the  maker.  The  mahog- 
any shavings  and  dust  were  lying  in  it,  as  when  the 
artisan  closed  it,  and  when  I  saw  it,  it  was  as  fresh  as 
if  that  day  finished, 

"  Is  there  not  one  little  drawer  in  your  soul,  my 
sweet  reader,  which  no  hand  but  yours  has  ever 
opened,  and  which  none  that  have  known  you 
seemed  to  have  suspected?  What  does  it  hold? 
A  sin?     I   hope  not/' 
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The  "cjulck-wittcd  boy,  with  busy  eyes  and  fin- 
gers/' wa*  the  |»rescrit  owner  of  the  secretary,  the 
Rev,  William  k.  Huntington,  IXD,,  of  Grace 
Church,  Nc^^^  York,  and  since  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  of 
the  secretary^  new  generations    hive   grown  up    to 
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reaefi  the  handles  of  the  drawers  and  to  ransack  the 
old  cthinet, 

'['he  middle  ornanvent  vii»i)n  rhe  top  was  gone 
many  yeurs  n^o,  liut  Dr,  Huntington  renicnibers, 
tts  a  boy  with  his  brother^  pitying  with  the  two  end 
figure*  which,  it  is  not  .xgtonUhinc  to  relate,  have 
not  been  seen  since  those  years.       The  figures  were 
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carved  from  wood,  of  men  zt  work  at  chdr  trade  of 
cabinct-maki ng,  and  the  boys  who  were  given  the 
carved  ligureft  for  toys  played  thur  the  little  work- 
men were  the  ones  who  made  the  ftecretary.  The 
grear  liamlles  u|"im  the  ^ides  ;in^  (urge  intl  Heavy 
cnoi:gh  lor  the  purpose  for  v^hich  they  were  in- 
teriulcdi  to  lift  the  massive  piece  of  furniture, 


lUufr  e2.-B]0Ch-lranr  Wrilln^  uL)kH    l?bO  1770. 

The  block-front  maKoi»;inv  desk  in  Illusrrstion 
8l  shows  the  iilutkcd  slannng  lid.  The  brasses  arc 
origintil  and  are  unusually  large  and  fine,  Thb 
desk  belongs  tc  Dwight  Blaney,  Esq,,  of  Boston. 

Illustration  ?*a  shows  3  beautiful  little  piece  of 
furniture,  modelled  after  what  Chippendale  calU  a 
wriling-tahle  or  a  bureau  raSle^  hy  lUc  laltcr  rmii 
meaning  a  bureau  di:3k  with  a  flat  top*      The  same 
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untisciLlly  Anc  shcIU  Arc  cnrv'od  upon  this  as  upcn 
the  double  chest  ^f  drawer*  in  Illustration  ilj,  and 
upon  the  low  chcrst  of 
drawcm  in  IIKismrtcn 
25,  In  (he  inside  of 
one  of  the  drawers  of 
thie  vriting-tabic  is 
written  hi  a  quaint  old 
hand  a  name  which  is 
iilcgihic,  and  "  New- 
port, RJ.,  1 76-,"  the 
final  figure  of  flie  tkrc 
not  being   sufficiently 

Iitiiin  to  drtrnninr  tr, 
)csks,  seciciarics,  and 
chests  of  drawers  have 
been  found  with  block 
fronts  and  these  fine 
shtfll-t.  All  were  ongi- 
nilfy  owned  in  Uhtnlr 
Island  or  near  there, 
id  neiirly  all  can  be 
iced  back  to  Xcw- 
port,  probably  fo  the 
same  cabinet  -  mak^T. 
This  writing-table  ivan 
bought  m  1901  from 
the  aeirR  of  Miss  He- 
bccca  Shaw  of  Wick- 
fijrd,  RlnKlr  Island.  Miss  Shaw  died  in  lyoo  at 
over  ninety  years  of  age.  The  writing-tahic  is  now 
o^ncd  by  Harry  Harkncss  Flagler,  P,sq.,  of  Mill- 


[Ihis^  SJ.  — Sefpemine-fram  Desk, 
Cabinet  T<lp,    1770. 
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brook.  New  York.  It  measures  ihirty-four  inches 
in  height  and  thirty-six  and  three-quarters  inches  in 
length.     A  door  with  a  shell  carved  upon  ic  opens 


Hhis,  64. — ScrponUne  or  Bo*-trom  Desk,  obcui  1770, 

into  a  recessed  cupboard.     A  writinc-iablc  like  this 

h  \n  the  Pendleton  collection,  also  found  in   Khodtf 
island. 

Illustration  S3  shows  a  desk  with  cabinet  top  and 
serpentine  or  ox-bow  front.  It  is  made  of  English 
walnut  of  a  fine  golden  hue  which  has  never  been 
stiiiiierd  or  darkened.  The  cUinn;  are  of  panelled 
wood>  with   fluted   columns  at   each   side.     It  was 
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owncc!  in  the  Bannister  ^imilj'  of  Ncwhuryporc  un* 
of  1870,  when  it  waft  given  to  the  Ncwhuryport 
Library.  It  now  srind^  in  tlie  old  Prince  mansion, 
occupied  by  the  Library. 

llliiNlnilion  14^  shows  a  rnaho^.iny  desk  with  ser- 
pentine front  and  cUw-nnd-bAll  kcT,  owned  by  Mrs, 
Alice  Morse  Earlc,  of  Brooklyr.  Ihc  serpentine 
drawers  of  this  piece  and  tfie  one  pi-eccding  are 
carved  from  a  solid  block,  not  quite  so  thick  as  i« 
ncccisarj  for  the  block-front  drawer*.  Tbii  desk 
was  made  at  about  the  same  cimc  as  the  secretary  in 
the  last  illustration. 

The  bill  of  lading  in  Ulusrration  Tjtj  is  preserved 
in  the  house  known  as  the  "  Warner  House,"  in 
Pfirtsinoiith,  New  I  laNlp^lli^e,  Iniilt  hy  Archibald 
Macphacdris,  a  member  ot  the  King's  Council.  It 
WIS  commenced  in  1712,  and  occupied  in  1716,  but 
rot  finished  until  1718.  Mr  Macpliaedris  died  in 
17Z9,  and  his  widow,  upon  her  second  marriage, 
gave  ihe  hoijse  (o  her  daughter,  ni^irried  then  to 
Cohmel  Jonathan  Warner,  and  the  house  has  re- 
mained ever  since  in  the  possession  of  their  dcscen- 
dant:^ 

The  rooms  are  panelled^  and  are  filled  with  the 
furniture  bought  by  successive  genentions.  Upon 
tlie  walls  hang  Copley  portraits  of  Coldnel  Warner 
and  his  wife  and  her  haughty  mother,  Mrs.  Mac- 
phiedris  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Wentworthf,  and  ot  Colonel  Warner's  young 
daughter  Mary,  in  her  straight  little  ataySi  which 
are  still  prrscrvrii,  along^  witb  the  garments^  stiff 
with  sold  embroideries  which  Colonel  Warner  and 
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his  wife  wore  upon  state  occasions.  A  number  of 
the  illuftfrations  for  this  book  were  taken  in  the 
Warner  house,  which  is  one  of  the  best- preserved 
old  houses  in  the  coanrry,  and  which,  with  its  fur- 
nishings and  decorations,  prirscnts  an  uiiusu:d1y  jjood 
picture  of  the  home  of  the  WL-althy  colonist- 

The  qusiint  wording  of  this  bill  of  luding,  and  the 
list  of  furniture  mentioned^  make  it  interesting  in 
this  connection,  but  none  of  the  nieces  of  that  date 
remain  in  rhe  house,  which  w.is  cvidcntlv  refurnished 
with  great  elegance,  after  1760,  when  the  old  lurni- 
turc  was  probably  discarded  its  "  old-fashioned/' 

Illustration  S6  shows  a  bookcase  built  into  the 
Warner  house.  It  is  made  of  mahogany,  and  stands 
in  every  particular  cscacily  a*  it  Wiis  originally  made. 
The  bill  of  lading  of  1716,  shown  in  Illustration  85, 
mentions  u  bookcase,  but  this  bookca.u'  Js  of  later 
date,  and  was  probably  htjught  by  Colonel  Warner 
for  his  daughter,  as  the  books  in  the  case  arc  all 
bound  alike  in  a  golden  brown  leather,  with  gilt 
tooling,  and  each  book  has  "  Miss,  Warner "  stamped 
in  gilt  letters  upon  the  cover.  The  books  are  che 
standard  works  of  that  time,  —  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Spenser,"  The  Spectator,"  Foit's"  Book  of  Martyrs," 
and  all  the  books  which  a  wealthy  man  of  those  days 
would  buy  t<J  furnish  a  library.  The  dates  of  che 
editions  vary  from  1750  to  176J.  so  the  latter  date 
may  be  given  to  this  bookcase.  It  was  once  entirety 
filled  wtch  **  Miss.  Warner's"  books,  but  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  during  a  great  fire  in  Ports- 
mouth, the  Ijooks  were  removed  for  safety,  and  all 
were  not  brought  back. 


De9k» 
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llkijr    [•',.  —  EH:*Jr,-raf-^    ind    Di^sX     jiLtiul    i7'j5. 

At  the  top  of  the  hoo1ccas«  is  2  mw  of  Cliincsc 
frrtwork,  which,  togt-ther  with  die  massive  handles, 
wfitild  hIso  |ilace  ttt  d;ite  about  1765.  The  casL'  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  the  sides  cf  ihe  ]owcr 
parr  being  devoted  to  drawers.  The  lower  middle 
ficciion  has  four  drawers,  above  which  is  a  wide  Hap 
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whicli  lets  downjdisclosinga  writing-desk  witli  pigeon- 
holes nnj  drawers. 

After  the  publicaiion  of  the  designs  of  Shcarcr> 
Hcpplcwhitc,  and  Sheraton,  the  heavy  desk^  were 
superseded  by  those  of  lighter  design,  and  the  slant- 


lllus.  S7^— Mapte  Desk,  about  rT95. 

tup  bureau  desk  was  seldom  made  afccr  1790. 
Sheraton  says:  *'  Bureau  in  France  h  a  small  chest 
"f  drawers-  li  has  generallv  betfn  ap]>lifd  Ici  toni- 
mon  dc:sk3  with  drawers  made  under  them.  These 
pieces  of  furniture  arc  nearly  obsolete  in  London.'* 
Slant-top  dcBks  do  not  appear   in  cabinet-makers' 
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book^  published  after  Tf^oo,  and  it  is  safe  to  assign 
a  d'ltc  previous  to  the  nineteenth  centurv  to  any 
such  desk. 

Hiuttrftiion  87  shows  the  latest  tj'pe  of  a  slant- 
loj.1  ilt^sk,  fTiJide  in  1790—1793.  The  lr3.Tne  is  of 
maple,  the  drawers  being  of  curly  mipic  edged  with 
ebony-  The  lid  is  of  curly  nuple  framed  in  bird's- 
eye  mnpic  with  ebory  lines,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
star  made  of  mahoeany  and  ebory.  The  small 
drawers  inside  are  c\  hird's-eye  maple,  three  of  the 
drawers  having  an  ebony  and  mahogany  star.  The 
baac  is  what  Hcpplcwhitc  calls  a  French  base,  and 
the  desk,  which  meitsures  only  thirty-six  inches  in 
lengthj  is  a  gooti  example  of  the  artistic  use  of  the 
dirtcTcnt  varii'ties  of  niapir  wrth  their  golden  hues. 
This  desk  ijclongs  to  the  writer. 

Illustration  8S  shows  a  llcpplcwhicc  desk  with 
cabinet  top  owned  by  the  writer,  and  made  about 
1790.  The  drawers  are  veneered  wkh  satinwood, 
witli  x  row  of  fire  iiilaving  of  holly  and  ebony  around 
eacli  tlrawcr  fr()n(,  Thi'  base  i^  afiirr  Hep  pie  white's 
design,  and  has  a  row  of  ebony  and  holly  inlaying 
Across  it.  The  slightly  slanting  Kd  turns  back  and 
rests  upon  two  pulls  to  form  a  wri tine-tab le>  The 
pigeonholes  and  small  drawers  are  behind  the  glass 
doors,  which  are  made  likL-  two  GothiL-  arches,  with 
three  little  pillars,  and  panels  ot  satinwood  between 
the  bases  of  the  pill--;rs.  The  pediment  at  the  top 
of  the  cabinet  is  quite  characteristic  of  t^ie  period. 

Illustration  3^  shows  a  charming  little  Sheraton 
desk  owned  bv  W.  S,  G,  Kennedy,  lisq,,  of  Worces- 
ter.     It  Is  made  of  bird's-eye  maple  with  trimming 
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of  mahogany  veneer,  nnd  a  row  of  ebony  and  holly 
inlnying  below  the  Jrawcrs.  The  upper  part  has 
one  maple  door  in  the  centre,  with   a  tambour  door 


llliu.  S9.— Shemmn  DMk.  179&. 


of  mahogany  at  each  side,  behind  which  arc  pigeon- 
holes and  small  drawers.  Tlic  lid  shuts  baefe  upon 
itself,  and,  when  open,  icsii  upon  the  two  pulls  ^t 
each  side  of  the  upper  drawer.     The  wood  of  this 
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desk  ts  bcautifiiUy  marked^  and  the  whole  effect  13 
very  Jight  and  well  atia]Jtcd  to  a  lady's  uac. 

"1'  h  e  w  t>  r  ti 
"tambour"  is 
rhim  dt^iinc^d  by 
Sheraton:  "Tam- 
bour tables  nmong 
Cfibinct-makers 
arc  of  rwo  sorts  ; 
one  for  a  lady  or 
gentleman  to 
write  at,  and  iin- 
other  for  the  for- 
mer to  ei:ecLite 
needlework  hy. 
The  Writing 
Timbour  Tables 
arc  almost  out  of 
use  at  present, 
being  both  in!*e- 
Cui^  and  liable  tci 
injury.  They  urc 
called  Tambour 
from  the  cylindri- 
cal forms  of  their 
tops,  which  dre 
glued  up  in  nar- 
row strips  of  ma- 
hogany and  laid 
upon      canvas, 


lllu*.  OQ. -^Tambour  Saor*ia/y> 


wliit'h  binds  them  together,  and  "inlfe rs  them  at  the 
:(amc  time  to  yield  to  the  motion  that  theij   end^ 
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make  in  the  curved  groove  in  which  they  rtxn. 
'I  ambour  tables  arc  often  iiiTroduccd  in  small  pieces 
where  no  strength  or  security  is  desired/' 

In  his  willj  George  Washington  left  to  I>r  Craik 
"my  hr.tarcfuu  (or  as  cahinct-makfrs  call  it,  tambour 
secretary)."  lllusti'ation  <jo  shows  whiit  might  be 
called  a  Mmboor  secretary.  It  is  Tnade  of  niahogary 
with  lines  of  light  wood  inlaid.  The  lid  of  the  lower 
part  is  folded  back  upon  itself.  Above  it  are  two 
lamboiir  door^^  behirtd  which  Are  drawers  and  pigeon-* 

^^^      holes  and  a  door  in  the 

^^^m^^^H'     centre  with  an  oval  inlay 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      of  satinwood.      Above 

^^^^^I^^^^^^H  these  doors      a 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^  The 

^B^f^^^B^H  4      po[|ini(-nr  15  like  the  one 

1      I  «l      in  Illustration  8fi.  This 

I       I  Mm      ^*^^'^*-'^''y^^'^^'^C^bout 

I      I  11      1800,   and    belongs    to 

I      I  II     Francis     M.     Bii^c^luw, 


Ks(|.,  of  CatTiliriti^i'. 
she 


Illustration  91  snows 
a  small  Sheraton  writ- 
ing table  for  a  lady's 
in^e.  also  owned  by  Mr, 
Blgflow.  It  is  of  sim- 
ple construction,  having 
one  drawer,  and  when 

the  desk  \%  closed,  the  etfeci  is  that  of  a  small  luble 

with  a  flat  cop. 

Illusiraiion    tji    shows  a  desk  which  w«s  cfipled 

from  one  of  Sheraton's  designs,  pubhshcd  in  1793* 


nfu*.  91.*-SherilGii  De&k,   1300, 
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and  described  as  "  :i'la<iy's  cabinet  and  writing  table." 
The  legN  In  Sheraton's  drawing  :irc  ^icn^lcr  And 
straight,  while  these  fire  twisted  and  carved,  and  the 


space,  wbi<li  in  lUc  deiign  is  lefi  u[i(-n  for  IkhjIcs^  in 
this  desk  is  closed  with  a  tambour  door.  The  slide 
which  shows  above  the  compartment  pulls  out,  with 
a  mechanism  described  by  Sheraton,  and  when  fully 
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out,  it  drops  to  form  the  cover  for  the  compart- 
mcncs,  Thr  Kmpire  brasses  upor  the  top  are  original, 
but  [he  handles  to  the  drawers  are  rot.  They  should 
be  brass  knobs.  This  beautiful  little  desk  was  made 
about  i*tio  for  Wiltiam  T,  Lane.  Ksq.,  of  Boston, 
and  is  owned  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  H, 
Gage  of  Worcester. 


Illustration  9,^  shows  a  bureau  and  desk,  belong- 
ing to  Mrs,  J.  n.  Ilenry  of  Winehcndon-  The 
lid  of  ihe  desk  turns  back  like  the  lid  of  a  piano. 
The  (.Mr^^i'd  pillars  at  the  siidc  aie  like  ihconea  upon 
the  bureau  tr»  Illustration  37,  and  upon  other  pieces 
of  furniture  of  the  same  date»  about  1820. 
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CHAIRS 

HAIRS  ure 
seldom  men- 
tioned in  the 
earliest  colo- 
invcniories,  and 
were  in  use  in 
cither  hngland  or 
Amencfl  ar  that  time. 
Forms  and  stools  were 
used  for  seats  in  the 
sixteenth  ami  carlv 
scvcntcentK  ctnturies, 
and  inventories  of  that 
period,  even  those  of 
wealthy  men,  do  not 
often  contain  more 
than  one  ct  two  ehairft. 
The  chair  was  the  sent  of  hnnnr  given  to  the  guest, 
others  sitting  upon  forms  and  stools-  This  custom 
was  followed  by  the  American  colonists,  and  forms 
or  benches  and  joint  or  joined  stools  constinitcd 
the  common  seats  during  tnc  lirst  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

I'hc    chairs    in    use    during    that    period    were 
■19 
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lllus.  94, —Turned  Chi^i.  SUieonih 
Century. 


*'  tKrown"  or  turned 
chairs;  wainscot 
chairs,  sometimes  de- 
scri  bed  as  **  scrowled ' ' 
ov  Ldr^'cd  (.hairs;  ;iTi[) 
latcr^  chairs  covered 
with  Itaihcri  or 
"  Turkey  work/' 
and  orlier  fabrics. 

The  best-known 
turned  chair  in  thia 
country'  is  the"  Pres- 
idents Chair"  at 
Harvard  University. 
Dt-  Hoi  rues  b:«« 
written  of  it  in 
"Parson  TurclTs 
LegEiey  " :  — 


'*  — a  chair  nfoalCr  — 
Pantty  old  chair,  xviih  kbk  Iik«  wedge, 
S)ittp  bclijiij  ind  (jruAd  ftoni  cd^,  ^ 
One  cffhc  oililnr  orhuman  rhmg«» 
't  unwd  *jl  *3Vtft  with  knobt  and  nng«,  — 
Buc  Iiciivy,  and  v-vidc,  and  <tnp,  «itd  grdiid,  — 
I'lt  Tor  [he  w'orthiPi  of  the  land,  — 
Chid  Justice  ^cwitll  a  <«uec  to  crjr  in. 
Or  Ccftton  Ma[lv«»  ig  sii^and  lie.  -^  iP," 

In  the  Bolles  collection  is  a  chair  similar  to  the 
Harvard  chair,  and  one  ie  shown  in  Illustration  94, 
owned  by  Henry  K.  Waters^  Esq.,  of  Salem,  A 
ItirTicd  tfikir  o(  the  same  jiemid  wilh  :i  squstre  scat 
is  owned  by  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 


Provision  was  made  fnr  the  youngest  of  the  Urge 
fiimily  of  childrcni  with  which  the  colonist  was  usu- 
ally blessed,  in  the  higli  chair,  which  is  found  in 
slmofit  every  type.  A  turned  high  chair  is  shown 
in  l1h:sTraT]on  95,  brouglit  by  Richard  Marher  10 
America  in  i'jJS.  and  u^cii  to  hold  the  iucccmIvc 
babio  of  that  tamoua  family,  —  Samuel,  Increase, 
Cotton,  and  the  others-  'Fhe  rod  ismii^aing  which 
was  fastened  acro^i^  the  front  to  hold  the  child  in, 
and  only  the  holes  shnw  where  the  pegs  were  placed 
to  s II Import  the  fout-rcst.  This  ciiniiiit  lirtlc  cnnir  is 
owned  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Worcester. 

A  style  of  turned  chair 
moR-  commonly  in  use  is 
shown  in  IIIu!4tratron  y6,  ^iiid 
to  have  been  brought  on 
the  M^iyflowcr  by  Governor 
Carver.  The  chair  in  Illus- 
tration 97,  originally  owned 
by  Elder  Brewster,  is  of  a 
rarer  type,  the  KpindleN  be- 
ing greater  in  number  and 
more  finely  turned.  Both  of 
the«e  chairs  are  in  Pilgrim 
Hall,  in  Plymouth,  A  chair 
similar  to  the  one  owned  by 
tidcr  Brewster  is  in  the  col- 
lection at  the  Old  South 
Church  in  BoBtcn,:ind"Car 

vcr  chairs"  are  in  several  col-     „,     „-     •      j  ui  i. 
-      .  ^     »    V         ^ji^^   flS,— Turned  Hljh- 

Iccliuns.  (jh»:r.  SixtMnth  Cenlury. 
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The  w.iinacot  chair  was  niadt  entirely  of  wood,  usu- 
ally oak,  wich  a  panelled  back,  from  which  came  the 
namc*'wain*coL  '  Its  valuation  in  in  ventoncBw^is  two 
or  three  times  that  of  chc  turned  chair,  which  is  niob- 
ab)y  the  reason  why  wainscot  chairs  arc  rarely  founds 


IILUL  Qo  iTid  [LEu4-  '■'* 


jtfd  Chatrt,  aboui   1600, 


The  finest  wainscot  chair  in  this  country  is  shown 
in  lllu-itration  9I*.  It  belongs  to  chc  Essex  Insti* 
tute  of  Salem,  having  bctfii  given  to  thai  society  in 
1811  by  a  desicendant  of  the  original  owner,  Sarah 
IVnnis  of  Ijiswirh,  who  possessed  two  of  ihesc 
chairs;  the  other  is  now  the  IVcsidcnt's  chair  at 
Bowdoin  College. 
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A  plainer  form  of  rhc  wainscot  chair  is  shown  in 
IIIu!ttration  fJ9,  It  was  brought  to  Newbury  in  the 
ship  Hctttr^  in  1613,  and  ia  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Major  Ben 
Petley  PoorCj  at  Ind- 
Mn    HilL 

By  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury chairs  had  be- 
come more  common, 
nnd  invenlorles  of  rhat 
pcrioii  had  frcqucDt 
mention  of  leather  or 
leather  hacked  chairs. 
Some  of  the  earliest 
lemher  chairs  h^ivt  iht- 
under  panrofthe  frumc: 
similar  Co  that  of  the 
wainscot  chair,  with 
plain  legs  and  stretch- 
ers, while  others  have 
the  legs  and  l3ailt 
posts  turned,  lllus- 
tmtjon  100  shows  a 
leather  chuir  made 
about  1 660^  in  the  Waters  collection.  The  seat  and 
back  have  been  covered  with  leather  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  were  originally,  as  enough  remained 
of  the  old  cover  to  copy. 

A  chair  of  some  later  date,  about  1680,  is  shown 
in  Illustration  loi,  ako  from  the  Waters  collection, 
the  l>ack  and  seat  of  which  vvi-fe  originally  of  Turkey 


lllui.  98. — ^VstTKCct  Chair,  about 
1 600- 
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work.  The  frame  is  similar  lo  thaT  in  lllustnttion 
lOO,  with  ihc  exception  of  the  carved  brace  across 
the  from,  which  feature  leads  one  to  give  the  chair  a 
later  date  than  the  one  in  iUut-traiion  icx).  The 
feet  have  been  suwed  off-     Other  coverings  betide 

Tirrkey  work  were 
ii^cd, —  velvet,  cnm- 
Ictt,  plush,  or  cloth, 
as  well  as  an  occa- 
fiion^l  covcr'*wrouflhr 
by  hir  owiic  haiid." 

Until  ihc  latter 
part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a 
somewhat  architectu- 
ral style  prevailed  in 
thaiis,  scrtles,  and 
tiblcH.  '['his  vi-ds  suc- 
ceeded by  the  grace- 
ful lines  and  carving 
of  the  cane  furniture 
winch  came  into  fwsh- 
ioTi  during  the  la^t 
quarter  ot  that  cen- 
tury. It  is  called 
Jacobean  furniture, 
alfhott^h  that  nsimc 
wmild  not  seem  to 
be  strictly  accurate,  for  the  Jacobean  period  was 
ended  before  cane  furniture  wna  introduced  into 
England,  about  1678,  The  cane  chairs  form  a 
complete  conrras:  to  the  heavy  wainscot  or  turned 
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chairs  in  use  previously,  the  light  effect  coming  not 
only  from  the  cane  »cat  and  back,  hut  also  from  the 
frame,  which  was  usually  carved  in  a  graceful  design. 
Illustntrion  102  show^  ;l  ehiiir  which  bclongeil  lo 
Sir  Williiim  Pe|i|]erell,  made  |)ossibly  for  his  fiither. 


abouT  1660. 


Illut.  !0K  —  ChalT  originally  roverad 
with  Turkey  Work,  ahaut  16StJ, 


for  Sir  William  was  not  born  until  1697,  The  front 
lcgs>  carved  with  the  scroll  foot  turning  forward,  are 
in  the  pure  Flemish  style.  The  hnce  in  front, 
carved  to  correspond  with  the  top  of  the  back,  ap- 
]ie:urs  in  cane  chairs  with  a  carved  frame.      The  seat: 
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was  origlnall)'  of  cane.  This 
chair  is  now  in  the  Alexander 
Ladd  hoij*.e  in  Portsmouth. 

A  chair  of  similar  effect,  but 
with  turned  leg?,  anJ  carved 
in  a  different  dcsign>  witH  the 
crown  as  (he  central  figure  of 


Itlllit.    10?.  — FISETllSh   Chstit. 


niM.  103.  — Fkmi&h  ChcLir, 
*bobl  t6?0. 

the  utidcrbrace  and  to)>,  is 
shown  in  Jllu^trarion  105- 
It  belongs  to  Mins  Mary 
Coarei;  0?  PhUadelphta,  to 
whom  ir  tin«  dfSLffnded 
from  JosJah   Langdalc^  in 
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whose  inventory  this  chair,  with  its  mates,  was  men- 
rioned.  JiHiah  I^ngiiale  took  sliSp  with  his  family 
and  bc!ongings>  from  Miiglard  tor  America,  in  '7^3- 
Before  sailing  he 
became  very  ill  and 
prayedlhat  he  might 
die  and  btr  buried  in 
the  old  graveyard, 
but  his  wish  ^as  nor 
granted^  and  he  was 
carried  on  board, 
caking  his  coffin 
with  him.  Thrrfe 
days  out  (but  not 
far  from  land)  he 
died,  and  was  buried 
in  his  coflin,  at  sea. 
The  coffin  was  not 
suflidently  weighted, 
however,  and  it 
drifted  back  to  hmd. 
where  it  was  opened, 
and  its  occupant 
tdcniifled,  and 
Josiah  Langdalc  wa* 
buried  from  the  old 
Quaker  mecting- 
IiGiise,  as  he  had 
priiyed.  His  widow 
camesafcly  to  Amer- 
ica with  her  furniture^  among  which  was  this  chair. 
Both  Flemish  and  Spanish  churucteristics  appear 


niU3.  lOi,  — CoPC  ChAlr.  1660-1690. 
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in  itie  chair  in  Illustration  104..  The  front  legs 
-ire  in  the  Flemish  style,  the  scroll  foot  turning  hick 
as  it  often  does.     The  twisted  stretchers  and  buck 


llluf,  lOS.  — Cane  Kl^-tbflir  snd  Arm-chair  :6ao-1690 


posts  show  the  influence  of  Sp.inish  or  Portuguese 
fashions.  This  chair  is  in  the  Poore  collection  at 
Indian  Hill,  Newhuryport, 

Illustration  105  shows  two  beautiful  chairs  owned 
\>y  Dwighr  Blaney,  Fsq.,  of  Boston,  The  Portu- 
guese twist  has  an  unusually  graceful  clfcct  in  the 
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tall  legs  of  the  little  high  chair,  Ic  i^ill  be  noticed 
that»  instead  of  hdng  twisted,  the  upper  part  of  t^^e 
front  legs  is  turned  in  balls  ro  prov^ide  a  stronger 
hold  for  th^  pegg  which  siipporr  the  fooc-rcsr. 
There  are  four  holes  for  these  pegs,  al  different 
heights,  in  order  thai  the  rcsc  might  be  lowered  aa 
the  infantile  legs  lengthened,  1  ne  crown  appears 
m  the  top  of  the  high  chair,  while  the  arm-chair  has 
a  child's  figure  carved  in  Hie  centre  uf  the  ton.  The 
anTi,sQf  bofh  chairs  are  caived  with  ChcacinUius  leaf. 

An  C3wniplc  of  the  finest  carving  attained  in  oinc 
furniture  is  shown  in  liUisCmtion  106,  This  exqui- 
site ch:*ir  is  owned  by  Harry  Harkness  Fhgler,  Esq^j 
of  Millbniolc.  Tlir  design  of  the  tup  is  rrpearcd 
in  the  front  brace^  but  iiiLith  enlarged.  The  frame 
of  the  se&t  and  the  arms  are  carved  like  those  in 
Illustration  lo^H  The  legs  end  in  a  curious  form  of 
the  Spanish  foot. 

A  chair  forrnerlv  owned  by  General  Henry  Dear- 
horn,  of  RcvoliJi(ari:irv  f;nnc,  is  shuwn  in  1  llirstration 
107.  Th^  buck  and  scat  were  originally  cane,  and 
it  has  a  perfect  Spanish  foot. 

The  chair  in  Illustration  108  ts  of  the  style  called 
Queen  Anne.  Ic  has  Spanish  feet,  but  the  back 
shows  the  first  use  ot  the  Diiich  splat,  afterward 
developed  and  elaborated  by  Chippendale  and  others. 
This  chair  and  the  one  in  Illustration  107  belong  to 
the  writer. 

A  form  of  chair  which  retained  many  of  the 
characfrrisiics  of  the  cane  chair  was  the  banistcr- 
biick  chair,  which  appears  ofien  in  inventories  of 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Two  b&nister-bEick  chairs  owned  by  the  writer 
arc  shown  in  Uluscration  109  and  Illustration  110, 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  tops  and  one  carved  under- 
biacc  arc  sinilUr  to  thusc  upcii  cane  chaira,  while 


lUto.   1C7-  — Cwft  Chair. 
IG90-I70O. 


Illuc,  lOB^  — Qu**TL  Ann«  Ouklr. 

1710-1720. 


the  legs  of  one  choir  end  in  a  clumsy  Spanish  foot. 
The  banisters  which  form  ihe  back  arc  turned  on 
one  *ide  and  flat  on  the  other.  These  chairs  have 
the   flat  side  In    froni,  but  eri(her  sidf   w:iv  used 


III 


banister  chairs,  plainer  npcs  of  which  arc  found* 
sometimes  with  tne  slats  not  turned,  but  straight  and 
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flat.  The  chair  in  llluscration  no  was  used  for  the 
dcacon'fi  chair  in  ilic  old  meccing-hou^c  in  Wcsr- 
boroughj  MassacbnscrM,  built  in  17:4^  and  it  stood 
ific  deacon'*!  puc/*  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  for 


in 


l11u«.  109  and  11lu£.  110. '-B£Ci[atcr-biickGhalraHl7LO-1720. 


the  deacon  to  fiit  upon,  as  waa  the  cusrotn.  The 
deacon  must  have  longed  for  the  two  hour*'  sermon 
to  erntl,  il  her  had  to  sit  upon  this  cliair  with  ils  hit^h, 
narrow  scat.     There  arc  several  kinds  of  wood  in 
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these  chflirs,  and  when 
round  they  were  pain  led 
black. 

An  unusually  fine 
banister  chair>  from  the 
Poorc  collection  at  In- 
dliiii  Mill,  Ncwhitry- 
port,  is  shown  in  lllu!^- 


JUiu.  Mt.  — SuiiBter-back  Cbilr, 
1710-1740. 


lILus,    1  l2-  —  R^undHtMiUl  Chair, 
abcut  L740, 


iratioi)      1 1 1>     with 
carved  top  and  undcr- 
brace    and     Spanish 
feet.      The    seat    is 
rush,   as    it   usually 
is  in  baiilsCcr  chairs. 
*'  Kouniiabouc " 
chdrs  arc  met  with 
in    inventories  from 
I7j8    imder  varimw 
names,—  "three 
cornered     chatr/ 
"  half  round  chair/ 
''round  about  chair/ 
—  bur  they  arc  now 
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known  fis  roundabout  or  corner  chairs-  They  were 
made  in  diftcrcnt  styles,  like  other  chairs,  Trom  the 
turned  or  ihc  Dutch  bandy-leg,  down  to  the  carved 
Chippendale  leg  with  claw-and  bat!  foot. 

Illustration  112  shows 
a  roundsboui  chair  with 
turned  legs,  ihc  front  leg 
ending  in  a  Uutcli  foot, 
Thia  is  in  the  Whipple 
house  at  Ipswich. 


inu»    nX  — SUt-back  ChalJa.    1700-17^0, 


The  most  conuTKin  rliiilr  during  the  f\rsl  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  "slat  back/'  with 
n  rush  seat-  The  number  of  slats  varied;  three, 
fojr,  and  five  slat*  being  used.     The  slats  were  aUo 
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maJc  in  different  designs,  those  m^idc  in   Pennsyl- 
vania being  curved, 

Twoslai-back  chairs  arc  shown  ir  Illustration  i  ij 
from  the  Whipple   houac   in   Ipswich.     The  large 

chair  was  found  in 
the  country,  sruffed 
and  covered  wiih 
many  layers  of  Hvad* 
ding  and  various 
iraCcnaU,  Wheo 
they  \^cre  removed, 
this  fnjiTir  was  dis- 
closed, but  the  tops 
of  the  posts  had 
been  sawed  off. 
The  back  posts 
should  terminate  in 
a  Uiniccl  knob,  like 
ihc  Carvev  chair  in 
Illustration  96^ 
which  this  chair 
strongly  resembles^ 
rh<^slal^  taking  the 
place  of  the  turned 
spindles  of  the  Car- 
ver chain  The 
small  chair  h  pro- 
bably of  Iat<*r  date, 

and  was  evidently 
nh»,  ii4.--Fi>c^kiCh,ir..bc.ti750.     intended     for    > 

child"*   U5C.     Chnirs   with    three-slat   back*   are  in 
Illustration  45  and  Illustration  160- 
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IlluJJtration  1 14  liliows  a  five-sbt  or  five-back  chair 
ownc^d  by  the  wriler.  1 1  was  niadtr  about  1 750,  and 
tht"  rockers  were  prcbably  .idJed  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  later.  They  project  n%  far  in  front  as 
in  the  back,  which  is  evidence  of  their  age.     This 


nUu.   Ilfi.— WiftdMT  Cbtir*.   l7ACk-L77A. 


chair  has  never  been  restored,  and  is  a  very  good 
example  of  the  setback  chair.  It  is  painted  black, 
with  lines  of  yellow  paint, 

Windsor  chairs  made  their  first  appearance  in 
this  country  about  1730,  in  Philadelphia,  and  "  Phil- 
adelphia made"  Windsor  chairs  soon  became  very 
popular.  Advertisements  of  them  abound  in  news- 
papers up  to  i8oo>  and  chey  may  be  found  with  the 
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sliit-back  chairs  in  almost  any  country  house,  fre- 
quently upon  tJie  piaz2fli  whence  many  a  one  has 
been  bought  by  rne  keen-eyed  collector  driving 
alorg  the  road.  The  original  Philadelphia  fashion 
was  [o  paint  ihc  chairs  green,  but  after  they  were 
made  all  over  the  country  they  were  probably 
painted  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  buyer. 

There  is  a  story 
ihat  the  name  Wind- 
sor was  derived  frofn 
the  English  town, 
where  one  of  the  royal 
Georges  found  in  a 
shepherd's  cottage  a 
chair  of  this  style, 
which  he  bought  and 
had  others  nude  from, 
—  Thereby  setting  the 
fashior. 

Wituhtir  chairs  are 
found  in  several  styles, 
two  of  which  arc  ahown 
in  HlusCration  1 15, 
owned  by  the  writer. 
Side-chairs  like  the 
arm-chair  were  made  with  the  dividing  strip  which 
connects  the  arms  left  out>and  the  rounding  top  rail 
continuing  down  to  the  seat.  The  other  chair  in 
the  tllufitration  is  known  as  a  "fan  back"  from  it* 
ihape  with  the  flaring  top. 

ulustration  !  16  shows  a  *' comb-back"  Windsor 
rocking-chair,  owned  by  Mrs.  Clarence  K.  Hyde, of 


Bscltlns-chair,   1750-1775. 
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Brooklyn,  X.Y,    The  middk  spindles  arc  extended 
to  forni  tht  little  head-rest,  from  which  the  name  is 

derived. 

A  fine,  high-backed 

arm-chair^  and  a  dirld's 

chair  arc  shown  in  J 1- 

lustration    J17,  owned 

by  Miss  Mary  Coatcs 

of  Philadelphia.  These 

chairs   may    have 

been   some   of   the 

original       Philndcl- 

phia-madc  Windsor 

chairs,  ae  they  were 


llUu.  117.  — Klfh-bftclt  Wlnd^^r  Arin-ohAir,  Mid  ChiMs  Chdr. 
I7SO-1775, 

bought   in   thnt   town   by    Benjamin    Horner,  who 
was  born  in   17,17. 

Windsor  writing-diairs  are  occasionally  found, 
and  one  is  shown  in  Illustration  118,  possessing 
more  than  common  interest*  for  it  is  said  to  have 
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belonged  fo  i'homas  JetFerson,  and  upon  its  tabic 
in;iy  have  beer  writtt-n  the  Detlaration  of  Indcpen- 
(icricc.  it  now  belongs  tu  tKc  American  I'hilo- 
sophiciil  Society  of  Fhlkdclphia.  TIk  scat  is 
double,  the  top  one  revolving.  The  legs  have  been 
fihorccned. 


li\\a.  116.— Wind>w  WdtirLg-chilr.  1?50-I7?5, 

]  l1ut:tration  1 19  shows  two  late  Windsor  rocking* 
ch;iir*i,  the  one  of  ctirly  maple  being  several  vears 
later  tli.in  the  other,  as  the  rockers^  short  in  front 
and  long  behind^  bear  evidence-  These  chairs  arc 
owned  by  the  writer. 

The  l)utch  chair  with  bandy  or  cabriok  legs  and 
a  splat  in   the  back  made  its  appearance  with  the 
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early  year*  of  the  eighteenth  ccnturj^  and  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Chippcndali^  chair.  The  first 
Dutch  chairs  have  a  back  similar  in  form  to  the 
Queen  Anne  chair  in  IlltiiitTation  io3i,  slightly  higher 
anil  niifTin^cT  than  liifrr  luclts.  Thirv  nrr  some- 
times called    yuccn   Aiinc    chairs,   and   sonKiimcs 


niua,    1 19.- Windsor  Rochm^-chun,   I82C-1KJ0. 

parrot-back,  from  the  shiipe  of  the  opening  each 
side  of  the  snlid  splat.  ^I'hc  srrctcht-rs  or  uiuler- 
brftccs  of  earlier  chairs  arc  retained  in  the  first 
Ducch  chairs,  one  of  which  is  sliowii  in  Illustra- 
don   120,  owntid  hy  Mrs,  Charles  H.  Prentice^  of 

pcester. 

'he  firNt  menlu»n  fnunil  nf  rl;iw-ari(l-f»:ill  fvt-t  !s  in 
1737,  when  "six  Crowfoot  chairs"  .nppc^r  In  an  in- 
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vcntory.     In  one  of  1750,  "chair*  with  File's  foot 
and  shell  on  the  Knee*  arc  entered. 

A  chair  is  ahown  in  II!u<itradon  121,  still  rcmining 
the  stretchers,  but  with  the  claw-ard-ball  foot  and  a 

shell  at  the  top  of  ihe 
hack.  This  chu'tr  w:i* 
made  about  17 10-17J0. 
It  belongs  to  Walter 
HoBmcr,   Ksq. 

lllufttraiion  1 11 
shows  a  chair  also  be- 
longing lo  Mn  Hos- 
mcr.  It  is  made  with- 
out stretchers,  and  the 
splat  is  pierced  at  the 
top. 

A  chair  which  nrtains 
the  form  of  the  Putch 
chair,  with  "  Eagle's 
foot  and  shell  on  the 
Knee,"  is  shown  in  11- 
luAiralion  "lij,  hut  the 
splat  is  cot  in  an  elabo- 
rate design,  with  the 
centre  tjpcnint;  heiirt- 
>ih:ipfci,  which  wa^  the 
shape  of  the  earliest 
piercing  made  in  the 
plain  splat.  This  chair  and  the  one  in  llluatriicion 
124  are  in  the  Poorc  collection  at  Indim  Hill, 
Kewbiiryport.  They  show  the  development  from 
the  Diircli  to  (he  Cmpprnilale  sfylr.     The  legs  in 


ILlui,   120. --Dutch  Chair  (bjick 

rtratchsr  nuB^nt),  I710-J72O. 
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lJlu5tniiion  124  ^^  carved  upon  the  knee  with  u 
elaborate  foTm  of  shdl  and  a  scroll.  The  split  is 
nor  pierced,  but  has  a  curious  design  of"  ropes  with 
Tflsscis  carved  at  the  cop.  These  chairs  were  made 
abour    1740-1750.     The   hacks   of   the   last   four 


lUio.  121  And  niuj.  122.  — Dutch  Ch^A,  &bouT  1740, 

chairs  are  made  tvith  the  charactcriatic  Dutch  top, 
curving  down  into  the  side-posts  with  rounded 
ends,  with  the  effect  of  baclc  and  sides  being  in  one 
piece. 

A  sCyle  of  chair  common  during   the  first  half 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  h  shown  in  Illustni' 
Tion  1  2j  ;  one  chair  having  turnctl  legs,  while  rhc 
other  ends  in  a  Spanish  (oor.  The  tops  arc  in  the 
bow  shape,  and  the  splats  are  pierced,  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  Chippendale  fashions.  The  split  is  alike 
in  bothj  bur  the  country  cabinet-maker  who  piobably 


\\]na.   J23  and  \i\us.   U4.  -  Dutch  Chain,    I740-l?£0 

m:iclc  these  chairs  may  have  fhoughf  the  splnt  would 
look  as  well  one  way  as  the  oilier,  and  so  put  one  in 
upside  down.  They  are  in  the  Decrfield  Museum, 
and  were  made  aI>oiir  1750, 

A  roundabout  chair  in  the  Dutch  style  is  shown 
in  Illustration  126.  The  bandy  legs  end  in  a  foot 
with  a  slight  carving  in  grooves,  and  the  seat  is 
rounding  upon  the  corner*  like  that  in  the  ordinary 
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Dutch  chair.     Tliis  very  graceful  chair  is  owned  by 
Francis  H.  BIgelow,  Escj.,  of  Cambridge. 

ilasy-chatrs  formed  a  pare  of  the  bedroom  fiirni- 
lure  liiveiitoneil  [luring  rhe  dglm-cnth  cciinjry,  and 


IUui,l2S.  — Dutch  ChaLn>  17^0-1760. 

they  were  made  in  various  styles,  with  l!)wtch,  Chip- 
pendale, and  Hepplewhite  legs.  Hepplewhite  gives 
a  design  in  17S7  for  what  he  calls  *'  an  easy-chair," 
and  also  a  "  saddle-check  chair/*  whilr  upon  the  same 
page,  with  intentipnal  suggestion^  is  a  design  for  a 
gouty -stool." 


ti 
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lllustraiiori  127  shows  an  easy-chair  with  the  Dutch 
band/  leg  and  foot»  owned  by  the  writer.  Such 
chairs  were  inveiuoried  very  high,  from  one  pound 
to  ten,  and  when  one  considers  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial required  Co  stuff  and  cover  the  chair,  the  reason 
(os  ihc  high  valuiirion  U  understood.  In  the  dajs 
when  the  fireplace  gave  whar  heal  there  was  in  the 
room,  these  great  chairs  must  have  been  most  ccm- 
fortable*  with  the   high   baclc  and  sides  to  keep  out 

d  mights. 

An  triisy-chiiir  with 

claw-and-balt    feet    is 

shown  in  Illustration 

I  ;J<-     It  is  owned  by 

Krancis   H.   Bigelow, 

Rsty,  of  Cambridge. 

j|  ^^^^^^^^^^^H        A  beautiful  caftv-chiir 

^  SH^V^^^^^^       with  curved   cabriole 

■    ^^F^      M  ^       l^t^'^'  owned  by  Harry 

■     1^^         I  ■       H^arkncss     Flagler, 

IB  •  w        Ksq.,    is    shown    in 

•       ■  ■  Ilhistraiion    196. 

Wc  now  come  to 
the  moftr  important 
period  in  the  consid- 
eration of  chairs, — 
the  last  half  of  tlic 
eighteenth  century.  Uuring  this  period  many  books 
ot  designs  were  published,  which  probably  came  to 
this  country  within  a  year  or  two  of  their  publica- 
tion, and  which  affiirdrd  American  cabinet-maker*  an 
ojiportunity  for  copying  ihc  best  Fnglinh  examples. 


IIW  126. —  Dulcli  RoundiboDT  Chilr 
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Chippendale's  designs  were  published    in    17 


& 


FlepplcwMlc's  \xi    i/Jtg,  Shtrraton's   in    17'^! 

sides  these  three  chief  chair-makers,  there  were  Incc 


niw.  137.  — Eaay-chtir  with  Dutch  Up.  1750- 

and  Mayhcw,  1765;  Robert  Manwaring,  1765;   R. 
anti  J.  Adam,  177J  ;  and  others  of  less  note. 

Chippendale  drew  most  uf  his  ideas  from  the 
French,  notahly  in  the  way  of  ornamcnution,  but 
ihe  form  of  his  chiiirs  was  developed  chiefly  from 
the  Dutch  style,  with  the  bandy  leg  and  splat  in  the 


T6S  Ftimiturc  of  the  (JIdcn  "lime 

back.  His  straight-legged  chairs  were  suggested  by 
the  Chinese  furnifure,  whieS  was  fashkinaWe  ;ih[>ut 
the  midLlle  of  the  eighteenth  century.     These  vari- 


o\is  Styles  Chippendale  adapted,  and  emplovcd  with 
such  success  that  his  was  the  strongest  influence  of 
tJic  century  upoi\  furiiitute,  anJ  fiii  a  ptrritjti  of  over 
thirty  years  ir  wan  *<uprcmc. 

The  claw  and  ball  foot  does  not  Appear  upon  any 


CIi 


atrs 


t€g 


IHy*-  129 —CWpfwndftIO  Chair 


With  t  lic^  cl;i  w-;i  n  il  - 
ball  foot)  which  was 
the  foot  used  by  the 
majority  of  his  imita- 
cors  and  followers. 

Ari  early  Chippen- 
dale chair  la  sho;vn  in 
Illustration  119,  from 
the  Poore  colkction 
It  Indian  Hill,  with 
stretchers,  which  arr 
UIIUsuaI    in    a    Chip- 


of    Chipi^endale'a    de- 
signs   in    "  The    Gen- 
tleman's and    Cabinct- 
Makrr\  Director,"  Hw 
preference  was   plainlv 
for   the   French   scroll 
foot,  shown  upon  the 
&ofa  in  Illustration  166 
and     the    candlc-staiid 
in     Illustration     259- 
Doubtlcs^,     however, 
he     made    furniture 


lilui-  T30-— Chippendfli*  Chaif. 
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curvci,  cxtrcmcljr 
graceful  in  effect,  and 
the  earving  upon  rhe 
back  and  W*  is  very 
fiii(^.  This  cfiiiir  is  nne 
of  A  sel  of  six  owned 
by  Harry  Hurkncss 
FUgkr*  Esq* 

Illustration  i;^  i 
shows  a  chair  ownrd 
by  MUs  Maiv  Coatcs 
of  Pfiiladclpbm.  The 
d^ign    of    the    baek^ 


pendalc   chiLin     The  cab> 

Hole  legs  are  carved  upon 
ihc  knee  ^nd  end  in  a  cfaw- 
and-ball  fooL  The  top  of 
the  back  ha8  the  bow  form, 
which  is  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  CKippen* 
d?iU--  This  thair-seat  and 
the  one  lolhiwing  are  very 
large  and  broad. 

The  lines  in  the  back 
of  the  chair  in  lllustra- 
cion  130  form  a  scries  of 


Llliu.  I32-  — ChfppeniklQ  Cb4ir. 
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with  Aome  vanalion.s,  is  often  seen.  The  top  forms 
a  complete  how  with  the  ends  turning  up,  and  a 
shell  U  tarveti  in  the  centre. 

A  variation  of  this  back  h  shuwn  in  Illustration 
131,  Thtr  tfip  \\:ts  a  f^n  infirrad  of  :l  sliell^  and  the 
ends  of  the  bow  lop 
arc  grooved.  This 
chair  is  one  of  a  set 
formerly  owned  by 
Miss  Rehtcca  Shaw 
of  Wickford,  Rhode 
Island,  who  died  in 
1900,  over  ninety 
years  of  ace.  They 
are  now  in  tlic  povse**- 
sion  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Morse  Karle  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 

A  fine  arm-chair 
owned  by  Miss  Mary 
Co:ffes  is  shown  in 
Illustration    1  ijj. 

Two  very  benutiful 
and  unusual  Chippen- 
dale arm-chairs  arc 
shown    in    niusfradon 


tllus,   13J.  — Chippffnftdle  Chitr 

134.  They  are  owned  by 
Harry  Harkncs*  Flagler,  I',sq.,  arid  the  larger 
chair,  which  wa3  formerly  in  the  I'cndlcton  collec- 
tion, is  iindoLibtedly  an  uriginal  Cliippendyle,  Its 
proportions  are  perfect,  and  the  elaborate  carving  is 
finely  done.  The  other  chair  presents  some  Dutch 
chaiaclciistiesj  in   the  &hape  of  the  scat  atid  back. 
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imc 


but  the  details  of  tln^ 
carving  indicaic  ii  to 
be  after  the  school  of 
Chippendale. 

IjiuBtration  1^5  shows 
a  gracehil  chair  with 
carving  upon  the  batk 
and  knees.  It  belonged 
formerly'  to  Governor 
Stro  n  g  o  f  M  iissac  h  us  e  tts , 
and  is  nt^w  ownrd  bv 
W,  S.  G.  Kennedy, 
Esq,,  of  Worcester, 


tllu«.  ]3S>  — Chippendtlc  CUir. 


DIua.  13& — Roundiboui  CMu 


The  roundabout 
chair  in  IIIuAirati<iii 
l^'^6  was  origitialfy 
owned  by  the  Rev, 
Daniel  Blistt^theCon- 
^u'galionul  minimcr 
m  Concord,  Massi- 
chusccts.  from  17,39 
to  1766,  Mc  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William 
r.fiierson,  who  Tuar- 
ricd  Im  d^ttiglircT,  ^lul 
who  was  the  grand- 
father of  Ralph 
Waldo    Emerson. 


Furnlcurc  of  the  Olden  Time 

The  dcjtgn  of  chc  chair-back  in  Illus^traiion  1^9  is 
one  thnt  was  quite  common.  The  chair  belongs  to 
the  writer. 

The  chair  in  Illu^rrarJon  140  h  owned  by  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Morse  of  Worcester;  ihe  nnt-  Jn  llltJstTfttioa 


niua.  133  xni  Ulvi,  t39.  — CHppcnii»tc  Chi;rs. 

141  is  in  the  Waters  Lollcction,  in  S!ilL"m,and  is  one 
of  3  scE  of  six.  The  legs  and  the  rail  around  the 
Heat  of  the  last  chair  are  carved  in  tt  rosette  design 
ill  low  relief. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighreenth  century  it 
vi'A^  f:isliionahlc  to  dt^coratc  housrs  nnd  gardms  !n 
"Chinese  Cistc>"   and   furniture  was   designed    (qt 
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"  Cliinesc  Icmplcs "  by  various  cabinet- makers. 
That  the  American  coIdhics  followed  English  fash- 
iors  closely  is  shown  by  the  advertisement  in  1758 
of  Theophilus  Hardcnhrook,  surveyor,  who  with 
unfertcred  fancy  inodrsily  jinnaunced  chac  he  "de- 
signs all  sorts  of  Buildings,  Pavilions^  Summer 
Rooms,  Scats  for  Gardens";   also   "all    sorts  of 


llJua.  140  *nd  Illua,  J  41,  — ChEppcndalc  Chain. 

rooms  after  the  titstc  of  the  Arabian,  Chinese,  Per- 
sian,Gothic^  Muscovite,  I'aladian,  Roman,  Vitruvian, 
and  Egyinian/' 

IlJusrr^trion    14^    shows  a    rhi|>(icndaie    chair  in 
"Chinese  taste''  owned  by  lUrry  Ilaikncss  Rag- 
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Icr,  EsG.j  of  Millbrook.  The  Icg^  and  Mrcrchcr$ 
arc  straight,  like  those  of  Chinese  chairs,  and  the 
outline  of  the  back  is  Chinese,  hut  the  delicate 
carving  is  English.     A  sofa  and  a  chair  in  "Chinese 

tflstf  "   'Artr  shown    in 
Illustration  16$. 

Illustration  143  and 
lllustnation  1 44  show 
two  Chippendale 
chairs  with  backs  of 
entirely  dilfcrcjit  de- 
sign from  the  splat- 
hack  chairii^  previously 
illustrated.  1"heir 
fonn  w;«s  nnihuhly 
suggested  by  that  ct 
the  sht'back  chwn 
Illustration  14^^  is  one 
of  a  set  of  six,  origi* 
nally  owned  by  Joseph 
Bniwii,  (MIC  of  the 
four  t^mous  brothers 
of  Providence*  whose 
dignified  namestjohnt 
Jc^eph,  Nicholas,  and 
Moses,  hiivc  been  fumiliarly  rhymed  as  **John  and 
Joscy,  Nick  and  Mosey/'  The  six  chairs  arc  now 
owned  by  their  kinswoman^  Mrs.  Uavid  Thomas 
Moore  of  Wcstbury,  Long  Island.  Kach  slat  is 
delicately  carved,  and  the  ^airs  represent  the  finest 
of  thii  type  [if  Chippendjle  chairs.  Ilhisiration  144 
Bhow»  a  chair  owned  by  Charles  R.  Waters,  Esq-,  of 


'-Chinese  Taite,'' 
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Sakm,  with  Cjirvcd  slats  in 
th«  bnck.  Chairs  with  this 
back  hut  with  plain  slats  arc 

tiOt  UtlUSVial. 

ilcpplcwhitc's  designs 
were  published  in  1789,  and 
hifi  light  and  attractive  fur- 
niture soon  became  fashion- 


lUu^  H3.-Chfppttndal«  Chair. 

ablc»  superseding  that 
of  Chippendale,  which 
was  pronounced  ^'ob* 
Bcletc."  Hepplewhice's 
aim  wa*i  to  protiuce  a 
ligtit  effect,  and  to  this 
he  often  sacrificed  con- 
siderations of  strength 
tnd  durability*  While 
Chippendale  used  no  inlaying,  Hepniewhite's  fur- 
niture is  omamenicd  with  both  carving  and  inlay, 
as  well   as   paincing.     His   chairs    may   be   discin- 


Lllua,   H4.-C:hEppcnd&le  Chilr. 
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guishcd  by  chc  shape  and  confitruction  of  the  back, 
which  was  usually  of  ova[^  shield,  or  heart  shape. 
The  carving  in  Hepplewhitc's  chairs  is  of  quite 
a  diiferenc  chrtracter  from  that  of  Chippendale. 
The  three  feathers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  aftcn 
form  a  part  of  the  back»  for  Hcpplcwhitc  vvas  of 
the  Princes  party  when  feeling  ran  strong  dunn^J 
the  illness  of  George    III.      Carved  dra|»cryi  wheat» 

and  the  bclUriowcr, 
sometimes  called 
husks,  arc  other  chai 
aclcriatics  of  Hcpplc-^ 
white's  chairs,  two  of 
which  are  shown  in 
lllijslntlion  14 j,  he* 
longing  to  Owig1\t 
Bhincy,  H^tj.,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  PrinccV. 
feathers  appear 
tlic  middle  of  one 
chair-hack  and  iij>oi« 
tJie  top  rail  of  the 
other. 

Illustration  141 
shows    an    arrn-chft>i 
frum  a  set  of  Meppli 
ni      <«     <^     ,    L .   ^^  white      dining-cnairsi 

niu*.  14*H  —  Hepplewhitfl  Chair,  ,   ,        r*  ■      t » 

owned  hy  t-ranas  H, 
Bicelow^  Esq. J  of  Cambridge,  The  back  is  carved 
with  a  design  of  drapery  and  t-ars  of  wheat. 

IlIustraiLon    14.7   shows  one  of  a  set  of  six  vcrft 
beautifa!  Hcpplewhitc  chairs,  bought  originally  b]n 


.ji 
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rhe  grifidfaiher  of  their  present  owner,  Charles  R, 
Watcri,  h.nQ.y  of  SjileiTi.  Thi*  cluit  is  cirvcd  upon 
the  legs  witli  the  bcll-fltjwcrj  and  the  three  mtadlc 


lllus.  147  &r^  tnu^   MB-^Heppltvhlte  Chain. 

rails  of  the  biick  arc  cxtjuisitdy  carved*  Chairs  of 
this  design,  with  the  ornament  of  inlay  instead  of 
carving,  are  ntso  found. 

The  chair  in  IlIusEration  14H  belongs  to  W.  S.  G. 
Kennedy^  Kst].,  of  Wortcstcr.  The  rails  are  not 
carx^cd  or  inlaid,  but  the  fan-shaped  ornament  at 
the  lower  point  of  the  shield  back  is  of  holly  and 
ebony,  inlaid.  This  design  of  Hcpplcwhite  chair 
is  more  frequently  found  than  any  other. 
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A  spcdalty  of  I^cpple* 
white's  was  what  lic  terms 

a  very  elegant  fashion." 
The  chair-backs  were  fin- 
ished  with  painted  or  ja- 
panned  work.  This  was  not 
the  lacLjLirring  which  hail 
been  &sKiotiab!c  during  the 


niui.  U?.  —  KeppIewh1to  Chair. 

first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
ccnTijry,with  Chinese  fig- 
ures, but  it  wa*  a  process 
ofeoatingthe  chairs  with 
a  sort  of  lacquer  varmsh, 
and  then  painting  them 
in  gold  or  colors  upon  a 
Mack  grx^iind. 


IllUft.   150  —  HeppTfWhtte  Ch«Lr, 


Haircloth  was  used  for  the  scats  of  chairs;  the 
edges  were  finishcti  with  brass  headed  nails,  arranged 
sometimes  lo  simulate  festoons^nii  in  Illustration  148. 
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A  Hepplcwhifc  chair  with  a  backoft|uitc  a  differ- 
ent design  frtiiTj  the  examples  described  iirevioualvj 
is  shown  in  Illustration  149.  Thv:  back  b  heart- 
shaped,  and  the  orramcnrntion  Is  of  inlaying  in  light 
and  dnrk  wood.  This  chair  i:&  one  of  four  tn  the 
Poore  collcaion  at  Ind- 
ian 1 1  ill.  They  formed  a 
part  of  the  set  bought  by 
Waflhington  for  Mount 
Vernon,  and  were  in  wsc 
there  at  the  time  of  his 
dLMfh. 

A  chair  owned  by 
Miss  Mary  CoatL-s  of 
Philadelphia  is  shown  in 
I  llustratiun  i  cu.  The 
characteristic  belUflowcr 
13  carved  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  of  this  chair. 

Hepplcwhite  in  turn 
was  superseded  by  Shera- 
ton, wlinse  lnHtk  of  dc- 
^gna  was  published  in 
1 79 1  ^  only  two  years  later 
than  Hcpplewhitc's;  but  chat  short  time  si^fliced 
for  Sheraton  ro  say  that  "this  book  [Hepplewhite's] 
has  already  caus^ht  the  decline";  while  he  asserted 
of  Cliip]iendale's  designs,  thiit  "they  are  now  whally 
anti(|uatcd  and  bid  aside,  though  possessed  of  great 
merit,  according  to  the  times  in  which  they  were 
occcutcd." 

Sheraton's  chairs  remined  many  of  Hcpplcwhite'a 


tlb».   ISI— Sheraion  Chair, 
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charactcristicd,  but  the  great  difference  between  them 
lay  in  the  construction  of  the  back,  which  it  was  Shera- 
ton's aim  lo  strengthen,      His  chairs,  except  in  rare 


11 
PI 


cases,  do  not  have  the  hearr  or  shield  shaped  back, 
which  distinctly  marks  He[*ptewhite  chairs,  but  the 
hack  IS  rtctangiiUr  in  ^hape,  the  top  mil  being 
curved,  stritlght,  or  with  a  miscd  piece  in  the  centre, 
corresponding  to  the  piece  in  the  middle  of  the 
b;ick.  A  mil  extends  across  the  back  a  few  inches 
above  the  seat^  and  the  splat  or  sptndlcs  end  in  this 
r^iil,  and  never  extend  to  the  scat, 

Sheraton's  dcMgns  show  chairs  with  carved,  twisted, 
fluted,  or  plain  legs.      Ihc  bc^  Sheraton  chairs  found 


Chairs 


in  this  country  U5u:illy  have  straight  legs,  slightly 
smaller  than  those  upon  the  straight- legged  Chip- 
pendale chairs.  The  Ciipering,  touted  leg,  which  is 
charactemtic  of  Sheraton,  is  not  found  so  often 
upon  hi*  chairs  a*  tipon  other  pieces  of  fiirrittjre. 
The  arm-chair  shown  ux  lllu^tiailon  151  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  its  period,  about  1790. 
It  has  stood  since  183;  in  front  of  the  pulpit  in 
the  Unitarian  Church  at  Leicester,  Massachusetts, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  it*  history  (or  the  fiirty 
years  preceding  that  da.tcj  when  tt  was  probably 
given  to  the  new  church,  then  jusC  starting  with 
Its  young  pastor.  Rev,  Samuel  May. 


lUui.  153.  — Sh«T«lnn  Chftjr 
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This  chair  possesses  characteristics  of  both  Hep- 

Elcwhire  :ind  Shcrraton,  and  w  a  good  instance  of 
ow  the  styles  of 
those  two  cabinct- 
mabccrs  overlapped. 
Every  detail  of  the 
carving  is  finely  done, 
and  the  effect  of  the 
chaii-  ift  cxticmely 
clegant- 


KluK  iSSp—Shsraion  Chair. 

I  ilu^stralion    I  5I 
^hows     two     Shcnton 
chairs  owned  by  Fran- 
cis H.   BiEjeloWj  Esq. 
It   will    be    seen    that 
ihc  carving  in  the  back 
is  siriiUr  in  design  to 
rhat   ot    Hepplewhiie 
chairs,  and  the  carving 
and  diujie  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  chair-bnclc  with    the  curved   tuy  n<il   ]% 
often  seen  upon  [Icpplcwhitc's  "bar-back  '  chairs- 
Mr,  Bigclow  also  owns  the  upholstered  ftmi-<hair 
in  Uluiftration  J5J»  sometimes  called  a  Martha  Wash- 


IWiu   1^6.  — Sherilon  ChaLr. 
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ingron  easy-chair,  from  a 
simifarthsiratMmjnt  Ver- 
non. 'Vhh  chiif  ind  one 
in  illustntion  154,  \^hicb 
belongs  to  Mr.  Bigelow, 
arc  after  the  Sheraton  style, 
although  th<:sc  deigns  do 
not  appear  in  Shrralon's 
books.  The  arm-chair  in 
IlluaCration  154  is  said  to 


IUjs.  157.— ShcnMn  Chtlr. 

havp  belorgcd  ro  Jerome 
Bonap;trCc,  but  s^  Kucicn 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte 
both  had  resiJencM  in 
this  con  nrry,  it  would  more 
probably  have  brtrn  owned 
by  oncof  chcm  raihcr  than 
by  Jerome,  whose  career 
in  America  was  short  and 
meteoric.  The  wood  of 
tliis  trhair  is  chrrry,  said 
to  have  grown  upon  the 
inland  of  Corsica^  and  the 


IUu«.   I£d.^rainic4  Sheraton 
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3tip'le  of  the  back*  while  upon  the  Sheraton  order, 
differs  from  any  of  Sheraton's  designs. 

The  chair  in  Illustration  155  belongs  to  Walter 
Ri)wnr  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Flushing,  Ij:>ng  Island* 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  types  of  a  Sheraton  chair. 


mufl.   159. -LAie  Mahneany  Ctiftlrs.  ia30-lfi4!S. 

The  front  Ic^gs  end  in  what  Hcpplewhitc  called  a 
*' spade  foot,  wkich  was  frccjUcnEly  employed  by 
him  and  occasionally  by  Sheiaton, 

Illustration  156  shows  a  Sheraton  chair  owned  by 
Mrs.  K.  A.  Morse  of  Worcester.  The  top  bar  is 
ctrved  with  graceful  festoons  of  drapery,  and  the 
back  is  in  a  design  which  is  (ifien  scrn. 

A  chair  after  Sheraton's  Inter  designs  is  shown  in 
lllusiralion  x$y.    It  is  one  which  was  popular  in  the 
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first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  chair 
is  part  of  a  set  inherited  by  Waldo  Lincoln,  Esq., 
of  Worcester. 

The  chair  shown  in  Illustration  158  is  owned  by 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Cutter  of  Worcester.  It  has  a  rush  seat, 
and  the  back  is  painted  in  the  manner  called  japan- 
ning,  with  gilt  flowers  upon  a  black  ground.  These 
chairs,  which  were  called  "  Fancy  chairs/*  were  very 
popular  during  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, together  with  settees  decorated  in  the  same 
fashion. 

Illustration  159  shows  two  mahogany  chairs 
owned  by  Waldo  Lincoln,  Esq.,  of  the  styles  which 
were  fashionable  from  1840  to  1850,  examples  of 
which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  household, 
aloncj  with  heavy  sofas  and  tables  of  mahogany,  solid 
or  veneered. 


CHAPTER    VII 


SETTLES,  SETTEES,  AKU  SOFAS 
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U  H  first  form  of 
the  long  seat,  after- 
ward developed 
inio  ihc  ¥0^1,  was 
lln^  scitle,  which  15  found 
in  the  earliest  inventories  in 
this  country,  njid  stilt  earlier 
in  England,  The  settle 
otrencBt  seen  in  America 
h  of  simple  construction, 
usually  of  [line, and  painted; 
probably  the  work  of  a 
country  cabinet  maker,  or 
even  a  carpenter.  It  was 
fnadr  tc  siand  by  the  great 
fireplace,  to  keep  the 
draughts  out  and  the  hcai 
in,  with  ir»  tall  i^aclc,  and 
the  front  of  the  seat  com- 
ing down  Ui  the  flour;  .nnd  sadly  ^as  it  needed  in 
those  days  when  the  int  froze  ir  the  standish,  a* 
ihe  minister  sat  by  rhc  fire  10  write  his  sermon, 
llluscration  160  shows  a  settle  in  the  Ucerficld 
Museum,  in  the   kitchen.     In   front  of  the  settle 
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sninds  a  flaic-whcci,  which  kept  the  housewife  busy 
on  wiiucr  evenings,  spinmng  by  the  firelight. 
Beside  chc  setdc  is  a  ruaely  made  light-stand^  with 
a  rin  lamp,  and  a  brass  candlestick  with  the  ex- 
tinguisher on  its  top,  arul  snuffers  and  ciay  beside 
itp     Upon  one  side  oi  the  settle  i^  t-a^tened  a  candlc- 


tllus,  leo.  — Pine  Setite.  Elghteemh  Ceviiury. 

stick  with  an  cittcnsion  frame.  Bcrhind  the  flax- 
wheel  is  a  banister-back  chair,  the  plain  type  of  the 
chairs  in  Illustration  I09>  and  at  the  ngfit  of  the 
picture  is  a  slat-back,  flag-bottomed  chair  such  as 
mav  be  seen  in  Illustration  113. 

Illustration   161  shows  a  settle  of  oak,  which  has 
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upon  the  bick  the  carved  date  1708-  The  front 
ot  the  seat  has  four  pancU^  while  the  back  ha3  five 
lower  panels,  with  3.  row  of  small  panels  above.  The 
cop  rail  is  carved  in  live  groups,  the  middle  design 
of  each  group  being  a  crown,  and  Inrtwrcn  raih 
small  panel  is  a  turned  ornament,      rhc  Jtmu  ire 


lilu  161.  — Oak  S«'tl«.  iTOa. 


like  the  arms  of  the  wainscot  chairs  in  Illufltrntion 
98  and  Illustration  99.  The  top  of  rhe  seat  does 
not  lift  up,  as  was  ofttn  the  c^isc^  disclosing  a  box 
below,  but  is  fastened  to  the  frame,  and  probably 
there  were  provided  for  this  settle  the  articles  often 
mentioned  in  inventories,  "  chusshings/"  *'  quysyns/* 
or  cushionsj  which  the  h:ird  seat  ri»dc  so  necessary. 
This  settle  belongs  to  Dwight  Blaney,  Esq.,  of 
BoHton. 
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The  word  "settee*"  h  the  diminunve  of  "settle," 
an:l  the  long  seat  which  con e.s ponded  to  the  chairs 
with  the  fr;imc  oK  turned  wood  was  called  w  settee  or 
email  sctck>  being  or  so  much  lighter  biittd  than  the 
settle. 

Illustration  16:2  shows  a  settee  owned  hy  the 
Essex   Institute  of  Salem,  and   said   to  have  been 


nUis-  162.  — SelfM  covered  wiih  Turksy  wor^,  167O-16A0' 

"brought  to  this  country  by  a  Huguenot  family 
about  i6Sfi,  It  is  upholstered,  like  the  chairs  of 
the  same  st\le,  in  Turkey  work,  the  colors  in  which 
arc  still  brit»ht.  7  urkey  work  was  very  fashioTiable 
•At  iUiii  lintCj  rugs  being  imported  from  Torkcy  tn 
shapes  to  fit  the  scat  and  back  of  chairs  or  settees. 
Another  form  of  the  long  seat  was  one  which  was 
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intended  to  serve  as  a  couch,  or  'May-bed,"  It  was 
really  what  its  l-rench  name  implies,  tSaiu  iongu<^ 
or  long  chiiir,  ihfr  back  being  an  enlarged  chair-baclct 
and  the  boLiy  of  the  couch  equalling  tliree  chair 
seats.  I]lusir:Ltion  \f>2  Khow^  a  couch  owned  by 
the  Cnnrurtl  AntiqviJin;!n  Soneiv,  whit'h  formrrly 
belonged   Xo   the   descendants  'oV  the    Ucv.    Peter 


llluv.  163-  — RemiQfi  Couch.   l«60-l6Sa 


Bulkclev.  it  had  originnlly  a  cane  scat,  and  evi- 
dently formed  pan  of  a  set  of  furniture,  for  a  chair 
of  the  same  style  is  with  it,  which  also  bctonffed  to 
the  Bulkeley  fnniily.  Both  cntich  and  chair  are 
Flrmish  in  design^  with  the  wrnll  foot  turning 
backward.  The  braces  between  the  legs  arc  carved 
in  the  same  design  as  the  top  of  the  back. 

Illustration  164  shows  a  walnut  couch  made  in  the 
Dutch  style  about  1720-1730,  with  bandy  legs  and 
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Dutch  feet.     The  splat  in  the  back  is 

Dutch,  but  instead  of  rhe  side-posta 

curving  into  the  top  rati  Jitte  the 


Dutch  chairs^  in  which  the  lop  and  ihc  sidc-poats 
apparently  form  one  piece,  these  posts  run  up,  with 
a  finish  at  the  ttip  like  the  Fleiniiih  chair*,  ant!  like 
the  posts  in  the  back  of  the  couch 
in  Illustration  163.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  this  couch,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Misses  Hosmcr  of 
Concord^    Massachusetts,  with   the 


mut.   :6S.— CMppctndak  Citvjch.   I760-)77C. 
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following  ofie,  Illustradon  165,  which  belongs  to 
Mr.  Walter  llosmer  of  WethcrsfieJd,  Connecticut, 

and  wjis  made  about  1770.  Vhh  couch,  of  nuho^- 
»ny,  11314  d  back  likt^  one  of  ihc  f^Tnili;ir  Chi[kjiE:i]il;uc: 
chairs,  somcwhac  higher  th.tn  ihc  back  of  the  couch 


llluL  16&— ChLppondsk  Sob.  l76&-]77a 

in  Illustration  164,  which  i*  longer  than  thi^i  Chip- 
pendale couch.  The  bandv  legs  with  claw  and-liall 
feet  are  unusually  well  proportioned,  and  the  effect 
of  the  piece  of  lurniturc  is  eiLlremely  elegants  The 
canvas  scit  Js  drawn  tight  by  ropc3  laccd  over 
lAooden  knobs- 
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Itlustntion  166  shows  a  Chippendale  sofa  with 
beautifully  car\"cd  cabriole  legs,  owned  by  Harrj^ 
Harluiess  Flagler,  Llsq.  The  rhree  front  legs  are 
carved  *ith  the  scroll  foot  ojrned  to  the  front.  This 
fool  i\^scal)[:il  fhc  I'lcnch  foot  by  ihc  cabinet-makers 
of  that  period,  about  1765-1770. 


lllua.  1(^7.  —  Ch^pendak  Double  Ch^it,   i^CA 

Illustration  167  shows  .1  double  chair,  .tlso  owned 
by  Mr,  Flagler,  h  has  some  Dutch  charactensticSj 
but  is  iindoubicdiv  an  early  Chiiipenilale  piece  made 
in  I-'ngUnd,  The  corners  of  the  sears  and  the  ends 
ol  the  top  rail*  arc  rounding  after  the  Dutch  5t>'lc, 
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hut  the  splata  are  Chippendale.  The  three  front 
legs  end  in  a  small  daw-and-ball,  and  the  knees  are 
carved.  The  most  iioiiciable  franirc  uf  This  grace- 
ful pitcc  is  the  muuto  design  ar  Ehe  top  of  the  hack 
and  upon  the  front  of  the  scat, 

Illustration  i68  shows  a  Chippendale  dout>le  diair 
and  one  of  four  arm-chain;,  fornieHy  owned  hy  Gov- 
crnorjuhn  Wentworth,  whose  himsthijld  gond^  were 
confiscated  and  sold  at  auction  by  the  Tcdcral  gov- 
ernment, in  1776.  Since  that  ttnic  these  pieces  nave 
been  in  the  Alexander  Ladd  house  at  Portsmojth, 
New  Hampshire,  where  they  no*  stand-  They  arc 
a  perfect  exenplificarion  of  Chippendale's  fiirniture 
in  the  Chinese  style,  and  arc  pt'obaWy  the  finest  esi- 
,unplcs  of  that  style  in  chia  country.  'I  hey  arc  of 
mahogany,  with  cane  seats.  The  design  of  thebnclcs 
is  more  elaborate  than  anyot  the  Chinese  de^^tgns  for 
furniture  of  cither  Chippendale,  Manwarin^,  IncejOr 
Mayhew;  an  unusual  thing,  for  a  majority  of  the 
designs  in  the  old  cabinet-makers*  boole^  arc  tar  more 
elaborate  than  the  furniture  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  Chippendale  says  that  these ''  Chinese  chain  are 
very  suitable  for  a  lady's  boudoir,  and  will  likewise 
suit  a  Chinese  temple."  One  wonders  if  Gover- 
nor Wentworth  had  a  Chinese  temple  for  these 
beautiful  pieces  of  furniture-  He  had,  wc  know, 
splendid  gardens,  which  were  famous  in  thoee  days, 
and  possibly  a  Chinese  ccmple  may  have  been 
one  of  the  adornments,  with  these  chairs  for  its 
furniture. 

Illustration  1 69  «how»  a  double  chair,  which  i*4  well 
known  from  rcprcftcntations  of  it  in  various  books. 
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his  one  of  rhc  finest  examples  existing  of  the  Chip- 
pendale period^  and  was  undoubtedly,  like  the  dovible 
chair  in  lllvistrition  i68>madein  England.  The  carv- 
ing upon  the  three  front  legs  is  unusually  fine-  The 
feet  are  tarvcd  with  lions'  claws,  and  the  knees  with 
grotesque  face*,  while  the  arms  erd  in  dragona'  heads. 


lUuv.  l64.-CH1pp«ndalc  Douhh  Chair,  I7S0-1760. 

The  corners  of  the  back  are  finished  with  a  scrollj 
turning  to  tht*  back.  The  wood  of  this  doulilc  chair 
is  walnui,  and  it  Is  coveted  m  gray  horsehair.  TMi 
chair  formerly  belonged  to  John  Hwricocki  and  was 
presented  to  the  American  Antitiiiartan  Society  in 
iS_TK.  with  other  pieces  bought  from  the  Hancock 
house*  by  John  Chandler,  of  Petersham,  Ma^sacliu- 
setts. 


S04  Fiirmturc  of  the  Olden  Time 

Illustration  tyo  shows  a  S^leraton  seitecj  now  in 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  It  mvt  a  mn  of  the 
furniture  belonging  to  Stephen  Gimrd,  tlic  founder 
of  tbac  college.  It  has  eight  legs,  the  four  in  front 
being  the  typical  fluted  Shcmton  legs.  The  back 
has  five  posts  dividing  i:  into  tour  diair-backs.  The 
seat  h  upholstered. 


The  Shemron  sofa  in  Illustration  T71  was  prob- 
alily  titide  in  Knybnd  about  lyyfj-i^oo,  II  b 
owned  by  Francis  H.  Bigelow,  Esq,,  of  Cambridge 
The  frame  is  of  mahogany*  and  the  rail  at  the  top 
of  the  back  h  exquisitely  carved  with  festooni  and 
flowers.  The  front  of  the  seat  rs  slightly  rounding 
at  ihc  ends^and  the  arm,  wlitdi  is  t'arved  upon  the 
up|icr  ?*iJe,  t-xtrnds  heyonrl  rhe  upholstered  frame, 
and  rests  upon  a  pillar  which  continues  up  from 
the  corner  leg.  Tnis  style  of  arm  is  quite  char- 
acteristic uf  Sheraton,     The  legs  of  the  sofa  are 
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inus.  171, -SbcrjTon  Sofa.  1790-iaoO- 

plainly  turned,  not  fluted^  as  is  usual  upon  Sheraton 
sofas. 

Tile  sofa  in  IlUistranon  171  U  a  typical  Sheraton 
piece,  of  a  siylc  which  must  have  bteii  very  fMsliion- 
Mc  about  1800,  for  such  fkof^m  are  oftcii  found 
in  this  country.     'I  he  frame  is  of  mahogany,  with 


niua.  172.  — Sh»ntQQ  S&U,  tboul  I30a 
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[>icccsof  aatinwood  inlaid  at  thj;  top  of  the  end  kg?(. 
The  arms  arc  like  the  arms  of  the  sofa  in  llluttra- 
tion  171,  and  they,  the  pillars  supporting  ihciTij  anti 
the  four  front  legs  are  all  fluicd.  This  sofii  is  owned 
l»y  W.  S.  G-  Kennedy,  T.sq,,  of  SVortcstcr, 

Illustration    17J  shows  a  Sheraton  settee  which 
cnme  from  the  Flint  mansion   in    Leicester,  Mas- 


lllut.  173,  — 5h«raTon  Stiles   AbouE  lEi^ 

sachuscirs  and  is  now  owned  by  the  writer.  It  has 
a  rush  scar,  and  the  frame  was  oiiginallv  painted 
blacic,  wich  gilt  flowers.  It  ia  very  long*  settees  of 
this  style  usually  equalling  three  chairs,  while  this 
et^oals  four.  It  mL'a*.ure*4  scventy-*ix  inches  in  length, 
and  frum  front  to  hack  the  scat  measures  seventeen 
inches.  It  makes  an  admirable  hall  settee,  and  seems 
to  be  substantial,  although  c?<tremely  lij^ht  in  effect. 
Illustration  174  shows  the  influence  of  the  fashion 
for  heavier  and  more  elaborate  frame;;,  which  came 
in  with  the  itineiecnth  century.  The  aims  arc  mide 
iftcr  the  Shcnton  ty|>c  shown  in  Illustration  171  and 
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Illustration  172,  but  where  a  simple  pillar  was  cm- 
ployed  before,  this  sofa  has  a  carved  pineapple 
foTinin^  the  supntut  m  thir  arm,  ivhlth  tiids  in  a 
AcrolL  Instead  of  four  front  leg*  either  plain  ur  flured, 
there  arc  two  of  larger  size  carved  with  the  same 
leaves  which  sheathe  the  pineapple.  The  covering 
is  horsehair,  which  was  probably  the  original  cover. 
This  sofii  now  belcngs  to  the  Concord  Antiquarian 
Socicly,  and  was  owned  by  Dr.  l>-ra  Kijilcy,  who 
WW  minister  of  the  old  Congregational  Church 
of  Concord  from   1777  to  1340,  and  who  lived  in 


the  Old  Manse^  afterward  ormpied  by  Hawthorne. 
The  sofa  remained  in  the  manse  until  comparatively 
recent  years. 

TTic  aofa  in  Illustration  175  belongs  to  the  Misses 
Hosmcr  of  Concord,  and  stands  in  their  old  house, 
(illcd  with  rhc  furniciire  of  generations  past,  and 
intciesting  with  memories  of  the  Concord  philoso- 
phers. 'Ine  lines  of  this  sofa  arc  extremely  elegant 
and  graceful,  and  its  effect  quite  classic.     The  legs 
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arc  what  i^  known  as  thcr  Adam  kg,  which  wils 
designed  by  the  Adam  brothers,  aini  which  Shera- 
ton used  frequently.  I'he  style  of  the  %of:i  is  that 
of  ihc  Adam  brolhersj  und  It  w;4s  j^rohaiily  made 
from  their  designs  about  1800-1810,     The  writer 


lUus.  175.-50^3  tn  Mvn  Siyto.  laOO-iBIO. 


has  seen  a  wird^w  scat  which  belonged  to  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollronjafrer  exactly  this  design,  with- 
out the  back. 

The  back  of  the  M>f;t  in  llUistratinn  176  follows 
the  same  graceful  curves  as  the  one  in  lllustiatlon 
175.  This  sofa  was  found  by  the  writer  in  the 
shed  of  a  farmhouse,  on  top  of  a  woodpile,  which 
made  it  evident  what  its  fate  would  be  eventually, 
a  fiite  which  has  roSbtd  tis  of  many  a  fine  piece  of 
old  furniture.  After  climbing  upon  a  chair*  then  a 
cable,  the  sight  of  these  carved  feel  protruding  from 
the  woodpile  was  almost  enough  to  make  tnc  an- 
tique  hunter  lose  her  insecure  foorinn;  but  with  the 
duplicity  learned  in  years  of  colleccmgj  all  emotion 
was  cnnicaled  unu\  tfie  sofa  had  been  secured.  The 
writer  knows  of  four  solas,  all  found  near  Worcester, 
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measuring  tlic  same,  seven  feet  in  lengthy  and  with 
the  same  carving  of  oiik  Iravcs  upon  the  legs  and 
ends,  but  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  has 
the  carved  oak  leaves  across  the  front  of  rhe  sear, 
and  chc  rows  of  inckcd  curving  upon  the  hack  rail. 
The  sofa  was  covered  with  black  haircloth,  woven 
in  an  elaborate  design,  and  around  the  edge  of  the 
covering  ran  the  brass  beading  which  may  be  seen 


'f  MiiijU.i^jy 


in  the  illustration.  This  beading  is  three-eighths  of 
■an  inch  wide,  and  is  of  pressed  brass,  filled  with  lead, 
so  that  it  is  pliable  and  may  be  ben:  to  go  arojnd  a 
curve.  Such  beading  cr  trininiing  was  used  tn  ihe 
place  of  hrxsvheaded  Eacks  ur  h^tLs,  and  is  lound 
upon  chair*  and  sofiis  of  about  this  date,  i  8 1  5—1 J^  20. 
Illutitration  177  shows  one  of  a  pair  of  sofas  with- 
out  backs.  The  frame  is  of  mahogany  with  legs 
and  arms  carved  rather  coarsely.  The  covering  is 
of  stiff  old    brocadcj  probably  the    original    cover 
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when  thc3c  sofka  were  made,  about  i8:q,  for  the 
Warner  house  in  ForcamoutK^  where  ihey  still  stand. 
The  panelling  of  the  old  room,  built  in  1716,  shows 
behind  the  sofa,  and  on  the  floor  is  the  Brussels 
Girpet  lipon  whuh  i*  a  stain  frum  wine  spilt  by 
Lafayette,  when  he  visrtcd  the  house  in  1824- 

The  sofa  in  illusrr.inon  178,  known  as  a  cornu*- 
copia  sofsi,  from  the  tjcsign  of  the  carving,  fthowR 
the  most  omate  type  of  this  style.  The  fninie  is 
of  mahogany^  and  tlie  cntU  of  the  arms  arc  carved 
in  large  horns  of  plenty,  the  same  desigti  being  re- 
peated in  the  carving  of  the  top  rail  of  the  back 
and  in  the  legs,  which  end  in  a  lion's  claw.    The 


niui.  178,  — Gerfiucopta  Solft,  ftbout  18JD< 

round  hard  pillows,  cilled  ''squabs,"  at  caeh  endj 
were  always  provided  for  sofas  of  ihis  shape,  to  fit 
into  the  hollow  made  by  the  curves  of  the  cornuco- 
pia. This  sofii  19  owned  by  Dr.  Charles  SchocfTcr 
of  Philadelphia. 

Illustration  179  shows  a  sofa  and  miniature  soft 
inndeulmiit  1820  fot  William  T.  Lane,  Kaij.,  of  Boa- 
ton»  ^ind  now  owned  by  his  daughter^  Mrs.  Thomas 
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Hi  Gage  of  Worcester,  Mr,  Lane  had  two  little 
daughters,  aiui  for  them  he  had  two  little  sofas 
made,  that  they  might  sii  one  cnch  side  of  ihe  large 
S0&.  This  fashion  of  making  niiriature  pieces  of 
furniture  like  the  larger  ones  was  much  in  vogue 
during  ihc  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  ccnniryp 


lllud-  179.  <— Solfl  find  NinlATun  SoU.  abAut  1320. 

The  sofa  and  cliaii  in  lllustnition  i  flo  arc  part  of  a 
set  of  furniture  bought  by  tht  father  and  mother  of 


the  late  Major  Ben  Perley  Poore,  for  their  house  ut 
Indian  Hilt,  ^hout  1S4O.  These  jiieces  are  inter- 
esting  not  oidy  fiir  rhe  design  uf  tlic  mahogany 
frames,  carved  with  swans'  netks  and  hcais,  but  for 
the  covering,  which  is  of  colored  Kaircloth,  woven 
in  a  large  figure  in  red  and  blue  upon  :i  gray 
ground.  The  seat  of  the  sola  h  worn  and  ha^  ;t 
rug  unread  upon  ic,  hut  the  back  and  pillows  and 
the  chair-seat  are  pLTft^ct. 

From  1844.  to  1848  a  cabinet-maker  named  John 
H,  Belter  had  a  shop  in  New  Vork,  where  he  man- 
ufactured  furniture,  ehieily  from   rosewood.     The 
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backs  of  the  chairs  and  sofas  were  deeply  curved^ 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  strength  necessary,  rhio 


rite  ISO,  — Sofa  and  Chair  ftboui  Ifl40- 

pieccs  of  rosewcod  were  pressed  into  the  desired 

curve^  and  the  several  thicknesses  glued   together, 
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and  pressed  again.  The  strong  back  made  in  this 
way  was  then  elaborately  carved^  in  an  openwork 
pattern  of  vines  and  leaves.  The  sofas  of  these  sets 
were  usually  in  the  shape  shown  in  Illustration  181, 
which  belongs  to  Mrs,  M,  Newman  of  New  York, 
Many  of  the  wealthy  families  of  New  York  had  this 
Belter  furniture,  which  was  always  covered  with  a 
rich  silk  brocade.  It  is  eagerly  sought  for  now  and 
brings  large  prices. 
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■  IE  earliest  fonn  of 
tabic  in  u£c  in  this 
country  was  invento- 
ried in  1 642  ^ft  1 "  taUle 
hcird,"  and  tlie  Jiimur  orairs  fn 
hnglish  inventories  one  hundred 
ycflrse.irlicr.  The  nnmv^boarj" 
was  given  quite  litcraUy  front 
the  table  top,  which  was  a  board 
made  separately  fvoni  the  sup- 
poruiig  trestles,  and  whit:h>  after 
a  meal,  was  taken  oft  the  trestles, 
and  hoth  hoard  and  trestles  were 
put  away,  thus  leaving  the  room 
free.  Th«c  f.ihles  were  long 
and  narrow,  and  had  in  earliest  rimes  a  long  bench 
or  form  at  one  side  only,  the  other  side  of  the  board 
being  left  free  for  serving.  In  the  Bolles  collection 
is  a  veritable  "  horde  "  rescued  from  the  attic  of  a  de- 
serted bougie,  whtTe  it  had  itood  for  ^^cnresi  of  years. 
The  hoard  is  about  twelve  feel  fonij  ;inil  !wii  feet 
one  inch  wide,  and  bears  the  m;irk  of  many  a  knife. 
It  rests  upon  three  rude  trestles,  presenting  a  won- 
derfully interesting  example  of  the  "tabic  bordc" 
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of  the  sixiccnrh  ard  early  scvcntcrnth  ccntiiricStand 

one  wMch  is  extremely  rare. 

It  will  be  easily  seen   how  the  expression  '*  the 

festive  board"  originated.     Presently  it  became  the 

eiifitom    to    leave 

thcbuani  u]n)]i  iTK 

trestles,     instead 

of  removing  both, 

and  in  time   the 

piece   was   called 

a      table,      which 

name     covered 

both    board    and 

trestles.     Some 

of    the    different 

form«uf  the- tubk' 

meiicicnieil  in   in- 

ycntorics     arc 

frfiired  and  joined 

tables,    chair    ta- 

blcsj  long  rabies, 

drawing-tables^ 

square,  oval,  and 

round     tables. 

The  framed  and  ,.,       ,,     ^,     ^ .,    «  . 

'    <       1      Li  £      llluft-  182, —  Chair  Table.  El  rhKenih  Century. 

joined  tables  refer 

lo  the  frame  beneath   the  board.     The  other  tables 

derive  their  names  from   the  shape  or  constrviCfion 

of  the  tops.     .\  drawing-table  was  one  made  'Aith 

extension  pieces  at  each  end,  supp()rted  when  out 

by  wooden  braces,  and  folding  back  under  or  over 

the   tabic   tap  when   not  in    use. 
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pieces  of  satinwood  inUid  at  the  top  of  the  end  legs. 
The  nrmft  arc  like  the  arms  of  the  sofa  in  lllustrn- 
tion  171,  aiui  the/,  the  pillars  Bupponing  them,  and 
the  four  front  legs  are  all  fluted,  'fhis  sofa  is  owned 
hy  W,  S,  G,  Kennedy,  r.st|.,  of  WorLCSlcr. 

Illustration   173  showa  n  Sheraton   scCtcc  which 
caitie  from  the  Tlint  manslun  in    Leicester,  Mas- 


lllui.  173^  — SheraTon  Settee,  aboLt*  itiLS. 

sachuseits,  and  i=i  now  owned  by  the  writer.  It  has 
a  rush  seat,  and  the  frame  was  originally  painted 
black,  with  gilt  flowers.  It  is  very  long,  i^ettees  of 
this  style  usually  ectualling  three'  chaira,  while  thii 
equals  four.  It  inensure^  seventy-six  inches  in  length, 
and  from  fnmt  Ut  hiitk  the  se^t  measures  scvcniecr 
inches.  It  makes  an  admirable  hall  scticc,  and  seems 
to  be  substantial,  silthough  extremely  light  in  effect. 
Illustration  174  shows  the  influence  of  the  fashion 
for  heavier  and  more  elaborate  frames,  which  came 
in  wllli  die  rilneteenlh  tcnturv.  The  arriii  are  nude 
after  the  Sheraton  type  shown  in  Ministration  171  and 


fettles.  Settees,  ana  Sows 
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lllu&irniion  17^,  but  where  a  Mii)[>te  pillar  was  em- 
ployed before,  thi*  sufa  has  a  curved,  pmcanplc 
forming  the  aupport  to  the  arm,  which  ends  m  & 
scroll.  Instead  offour  front  legs  either  plain  or  fluted, 
there  are  two  of  larger  nize  carved  with  the  same 
leave-s  whiuh  shealhc  the  pineapple,  Tlic  rcivcring 
i»  horschair»which  was  probably  the  original  cover. 
This  sofa  now  belongs  to  the  Concord  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  was  owned  by  Dr.  Ezra  Ripley^  who 
was  minister  of  the  old  Congregational  Church 
of  Concorc!  from   1777  10  1S40,  ^nd  who  lived  in 


niuL  174,  -Shtraton  Sofa.    1600-1605, 


the  Old  Manse,  afterward  occupied  by  Hawthorne. 
The  sofa  remained  in  the  manse  until  comparatively 
recent  years. 

The  sofa  in  Uliistratlon  175  helongn  to  the  Misses 
Hosmer  of  Concord,  and  stands  in  their  old  hoiisc, 
filled  with  the  funiiture  of  generations  past,  and 
interesting  with  memories  of  the  Concord  philoso- 
pher*. Tne  lines  of  this  *ofa  are  extremely  elegant 
and  gr.iL-efi]|,  uiul   it-<j  eflect  quite  c1jiS!iic-      The  legs 
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arc  what  is  known  ns  the  Adam  leg,  which  was 
designcJ  by  ihe  Adam  brothers,  and  which  Shera- 
ton used  frei]ucntly.  The  style  of  the  sofa  is  chat 
of  the  Adiim  broiliers,  and  ii  was  probably  made 
from  their  deigns  aboul  iBoo-iSeo-     The  writer 


liUtii.  ITS.— Sob  In  AdAtn  Siyle,  IBOO-iaia 


has  5ccn  n  window  seal-  which  belonged  to  Chnrles 
Carroll  of  CarroUtooj  after  exactly  this  design,  mth- 
out  the  back. 

The  lack  of  the  sofa  in  Illustr;inon  176  follow* 
the  satnt  graceful  cuives  as  the  ouc  in  llkisiraiior 
175.  'I'his  sofii  was  found  by  the  writer  in  the 
shed  of  a  fiirmhouse,  on  top  of  a  woodpile,  which 
made  it  evident  wh^t  its  fate  would  be  eventually, 
a  fate  which  has  robbed  us  of  many  :i  fine  piece  of 
old  fiirnirure.  After  thfnbing  upon  a  chsir^  then  a 
tabic,  the  sight  of  these  carved  feet  protruding  from 
the  woodpile  was  almost  enough  to  make  the  an- 
titjue  hunter  lose  hei"  insecure  footing;  but  with  the 
duplicity  learned  in  years  of  colleciing^  all  emotion 
wii%  conce^^lcd  until  tlie  snfii  luitl  hccu  securi-d.  The 
writer  knows  of  four  sofas,  ail  found  near  Worcester, 


1 

^^^V       Settles,  Scccccs,  and  Scfns               fill 

measuring  rlic  same,  seven  feet  in  lengthy  and  with 
the  same  carving  of  oak  leaves  upon  the  legs  am 
cndflj  but  this  is  chc  only  one  of  the  four  which  has 
the  carved  oak  leaves  across  the  front  of  the  scar 
and  the  rows  of  incised  carving  upon  the  back  rail 
The  sof;i  wu.s  covered  wiih   lilatlc   hainriolh,  woven 
in  nn  claborjitc  design,  and  around  the  edge  of  the 
covering  ran  the  br«ss  beading  which  may  be  seer" 

1 

■ 

^^  ^ 

1 

^^^ 

1 

n  the  illustration.    This  beading  is  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  is  of  pre&sed  brass,  filled  witJi  Itad 
ao  that  it  h  pliable  :ind  may  be  bent  to  go  around  s 
curve.     Such  bt-aiJing  ot  trimming  was  used  in  tht 
jlacc  of  brasa-hc.ided   tacks  or  nails,  and  15  fount 
upon  chairs  and  safas  of  about  this  date,  1815-1B20 
Illustration  177  shows  one  of  a  pair  of  sotas  with- 
out backs.      The  frame  is  of  manogany  with  legs 
and  arms  carved  rather  coarsely.     The  covering  i* 
of  stiff  old    brocade,  probably   the    original    tovci 
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wh<;n  these  soOis  were  made,  about  1820*  for  the 
Warner  house  in  Portsmouth,  where  chey  srill  stand. 
The  panelling  of  the  old  room,  built  in  17 16^  sl)o«-s 
behind  the  sola^  and  on  the  floor  Is  the  Brussels 
carpet  upon  which  is  a  stain  from  wine  apilt  by 
Lafayette,  when  he  visited  the  house  in  1824, 

The  sofa  in  Illustration  17S,  known  as  a  cornu- 
cnpia  ^ftfuj  fiTini  (he  design  of  the  carving,  shows 
the  most  ornate  type  of"  this  st)  fc.  The  fr^ntc  is 
of  mahogany,  and  the  ends  of  the  iu-ins  arc  carved 
in  large  hortis  of  plenty,  the  same  design  being  re- 
peated in  the  carving  of  the  lop  rail  of  the  laek 
and  in  the  legs,  which  end  in  a  lion's  daw.     The 


Mfus,  170.  — Cornucopia  SoU.  about  \ZS^ 

round  hard  pillows,  called  "squabs/*  at  each  end, 
were  always  provided  for  sofas  of  this  shape,  to  fit 
into  the  hollow  made  by  the  curves  of  the  cornuco- 
pia. This  sofii  is  owned  by  Dr.  Charles  Seboefler 
of  Phtladf-lphia. 

Illuscracion  179  shows  a  sofa  and  miniature  sola 
made  about  1 820  for  Williiim  T.  Lane*  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  now  owned  by  his  daughter,  Mrs,  Thonms 
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H.  Gage  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Lane  had  two  little 
daughters  nnd  for  them  he  had  two  little  s;o1^s 
maoCt  that  llicy  mighl  sJl  nne  c^trli  ^fdc  of  the  Urge 
S0&  This  feshion  of  making  miniature  pieces  of 
furniture  like  the  larger  ones  was  mueh  in  vogue 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century- 


Indian  Hill,  about  1840.     These  pieces  are  inter- 
i^stin^    rot  only    for    rhe  design    of  the   m^hogiiny 


lllus.  l79-'<5c>li  and  Miniaiure  S^ts^.  tit^oui  1^30. 

The  sofa  and  chair  in  Illustrarion  1  Ho  arc  jiati  of  a 
set  of  furniture  bought  by  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  btc  Major  Ben  Ferley  Poorcj  for  their  house  at 

lese  pie 

;n  of  i. 
frames,  carved  with  swans'  necks  and  heads,  but  for 
the  covering,  which  is  of  colored  haircloth^  woven 
in  a  large  figure  in  red  and  blue  upon  a  gray- 
ground.  The  sear  of  the  sofa  is  worn  and  has  a 
rug  ftnrcud  upon  it,  but  the  b;ick  and  (lilluw!*  and 
the  chair-seat  aic  perfect. 

From  1844  to  184G  .1  cabinet-maker  named  John 
H.  Belter  had  a  shop  in  New  Vork,  where  he  man 
u&ctured   furniture,  chiefly  from   rosewood.     The 
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backs  of  the  chairs  and  sofas  were  deeply  curved, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  st:rength  neces^ry,  thin 


lllua,  ISO.  — .Snfft  Add  ChRlr,  ibcut  IB«0. 


pieces   of  rosewood  were  pressed  into  the  desired 
curve,  and  the  several  thicknesses  glued   together. 
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and  pressed  again.  The  strong  back  made  in  this 
way  was  then  elaborately  carved,  in  an  openwork 
pattern  of  vines  and  leaves.  The  sofas  of  these  sets 
were  usually  in  the  shape  shown  in  Illustration  181, 
which  belongs  to  Mrs.  M,  Newman  of  New  York. 
Many  of  the  wealthy  families  of  New  York  had  this 
Belter  furniture,  which  was  always  covered  with  a 
rich  silk  brocade.  It  is  eagerly  sought  for  now  and 
brings  large  prices. 


CHAPTER    Vni 
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H  K  earliest  form  of 
tMe  in  ijse  in  this 
toimcry  w^is  invcnto- 
rit^d  in  164a  >«»'' mbic 
bord/*  and  the  name  occurs  in 
English  invcnioricsonc  hundred 
years  earlier.  The  name  "board" 
was  given  quite  literally  from 
lilt  ralile  top,  which  was  a  board 
nude  separately  from  the  suy- 
pfjrting  treacles,  and  which*  after 
a  meal,  WHS  taken  off  the  trestles, 
and  both  board  and  trestles  were 
put  ^*5>y,  'hus  leaving  the  room 
free.  Thc*tc  lablc-s  weie  hmg 
and  narraw,  and  had  in  carlicfEt  timc»  &  long  bench 
or  form  at  ore  side  only,  the  other  side  of  the  board 
being  left  free  for  serving.  Ii  the  Bolles  collection 
i^  .1  veriuble  "  horde  "  rei^cued  from  the  attic  of  :i  de* 
scrted  house,  where  it  had  stood  fnr  ^corcs  of  years. 
The  board  is  about  twelve  feet  long  and  two  feet 
one  inch  wide,  and  bcara  rhc  mai'k  of  many  a  knife. 
It  rests  upon  three  rude  trestle*,  presenting  a  won- 
derfully interesting  example  of  the  "table  borde" 
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of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  eenturics,  and 
one  which  13  extremely  rare. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  how  the  expression  "the 
festive  board"  originated.  Presently  it  became  the 
CLJMom  10  leave 
the  board  upon  it^ 
trestle*;^  instead 
of  removing  both, 
aiid  in  lime  thtr 
piece  was  called 
%  tabic,  which 
name  covered 
both  board  and 
trestles.  Sonic 
of  the  difFcit-TT 
fornut  of  the  table 
mentioned  in  in- 
ventories ure 
framed  and  joined 
tables^  cbair  ta* 
blcsp  long  tables, 
drawing-tables, 
square,  oval,  and 
round     rable^- 

jDtned  fahlcsrctct 

to  the  frame  beneath  the  board.  The  other  tables 
derive  their  names  from  the  shape  or  construction 
of  the  topSp  A  drawing-table  was  one  made  with 
extension  pieces  ac  each  end,  supported  when  out 
by  wooden  biitcts,  and  folding  back  under  or  over 
the  rablc  top  when  not  in  use- 
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pieces  of  sntinwood  inluid  at  the  top  of  the  end  lcg«, 
The  nrins  are  like  the  arms  of  the  sofa  in  lllusira- 
tion  \-7\,  and  rhey,  the  jiilUnt  su(>pt»riing  them,  and 
the  four  from  legs  are  all  flvitctL  This  snfa  is  owvicd 
by  W.  S.  G,  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Illuatration   173  shows  u  Sheraton   settee  which 
cojne  from  the  Flint  mansion  in    Leicester,  Mai- 


lllu^   IT3h  — Sheraifln  5«n«:    aliDiit   IfiCS. 


s;ichu5Clt5,  and  is  now  owned  hy  the  writer-  It  has 
a  nish  seat,  and  fhe  frame  was  ongirtally  painted 
black,  with  gilt  fltiwcrs.  It  is  very  lony,  settee*  of 
ch is  style  iisviaily  eignalling  three' cbatrs>  while  thi»i 
equ^ils  fuLir,  It  measures  scvcniy-slx  int:hcs  in  length, 
and  from  front  to  back  the  scat  measures  seventeen 
inches.  It  makes  an  admirable  hall  settee,  nnd  seems 
to  be  substantial,  although  extremely  light  in  effect, 
llhcstratton  1 74  ihows  the  influence  of  the  fashion 
for  heavier  and  more  elaborate  frnme-s,  which  aiire 
in  with  the  nineteenth  century,  The  arm:*  are  made 
after  the  Sheraton  type  shown  in  Illustration  17 1  And 


SctHcSt  Settees^  And  Sofas 
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Illusmtion  i7a>  bat  where  :t  Mm(>!e  pillnr  was  cm- 

Itiuyd  before,  thi*  sufa  has  a  t"irvctl  pineapple 
brmjng  ihc  support  (o  the  .inn,  wliuh  end*  ki  a 
scroll.  Instead  orfoitrfront  legs  cither  pUln  or  flurcd, 
there  are  twt?  of  larger  size  carved  with  the  same 
Ic;lv«»  which  sheathe  t be  pineapple.  The  covering 
is  horsehair,  which  was  probably  cKc  original  cover 
This  sofa  now  belongs  lo  tlic  Concord  Anticjuarian 
Society',  and  was  owned  by  Ur.  b>-ra  Ripley,  who 
was  minister  of  rhe  old  Congregational  Church 
of  Concord  from   1777  to  1840,  and  who  lived  in 


tllua.  174  — Shcnlon  Sofi.  1800-1605- 


the  Old  Manse,  afterward  occupied  by  llAwthornc. 
The  sofe  remained  in  the  manse  until  conipanitively 
recent  years. 

The  sofa  in  Illustrfltion  175  belongs  to  the  Misses 
Hosnier  of  Ccmaird,  am]  *4ianJs  in  their  old  house, 
filled  with  the  furniture  of  generations  past^  and 
intcrcsnng  with  memories  of  the  Concord  philoso- 
phers. The  lines  of  this  sofa  are  extremely  elegant 
and  gmceful,  and  Its  e^ecr  quite  classic.     The  legs 
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arc  what  is  known  as  the  Adam  leg,  which  ws8 
iiesigiicd  by  the  Ad.im  brothers,  and  which  Shera- 
ton used  frequently.  The  style  of  the  sofa  is  thiat 
of  the  Adam  brothers,  and  it  was  probably  made 
from  rhcir  designs  about  1 800^1  Sio.     Tlie  writer 


Was.  ITS,— Sofa  In  Adam  Sryle.  TAdO-iBro. 


has  seen  a  window  scat  which  belonged  to  Charles 
Carroll  of  CarroUton,  after  exactly  this  design,  with- 
our  the  back. 

Tht  back  of  the  sofa  in  Illusrration  176  follows 
the  same  graceful  curves  as  the  one  in  Illustratioti 
175.  This  sofa  was  found  by  the  writer  in  the 
shed  of  a  farmhouse,  on  top  of  a  waodpi!c»  which 
made  it  evident  whar  m  fare  would  be  eventually, 
a  fate  which  has  robbed  us  of  many  a  fine  piece  of 
old  furnirure.  After  cbnibiiig  upon  a  chair,  (hen  a 
table,  the  sight  of  these  carved  fccc  protruding  from 
the  woodpile  was  ahno^tt  enough  to  make  the  an- 
tique hunter  lose  her  insecure  footing;  but  with  the 
duplicity  learned  in  years  of  colleainp,  all  emotion 
was  troucealird  until  the  snfii  hail  been  secured.  The 
writer  knows  of  four  sofas,  ;l1I  found  near  Worcester^ 
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meaaunrg  the  same,  seven  feet  in  lengih,  and  with 
the  same  carving  of  oak  leaves  upon  the  legs  and 
ends,  but  this  is  ihc  only  one  of  the  foor  which  ha3 
the  carved  oak  leaves  across  the  front  of  the  seat, 
and  the  rows  of  incised  carving  upon  the  back  rail 
The  sofa  was  covered  with  black  h;iJrcloth,  woven 
in  an  elaborate  design,  and  around  the  edge  of  the 
covcrirg  ran  the  brass  beading  which  may  be  seen 


in  the  illufttratton.  This  beading  i^  tbrcc-dghths  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  is  of  pressed  brass,  filled  *ith  lead, 
so  that  it  S»  pliable  and  may  be  bent  to  go  a^'oimd  a 
curve.  ^ucU  beading  or  trimming  was  used  in  the 
place  of  br;i5S-hcadc(I  lacks  or  nails,  and  is  Fnund 
upon  chairs  and  sofas  of  about  thisdatc»  1815-1820. 
Illustration  177  shows  one  of  a  pair  of  sofas  with- 
out backs.  The  frame  \s  of  mahogany  wiih  legs 
and  arms  carved  rarhcr  coarsely.  The  covering  is 
of  slifT  o!d    iirocadc,  probably  rhe    original    cover 
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when  these  sofas  were  made^  about  1S20,  for  the 
Warner  house  in  Portsmouth,  where  they  still  stand. 
The  piiiicllirg  of  the  old  room,  buili  in  1 7 1 6,  shows 
hrhincl  the  sofa,  and  on  the  flour  is  the  Brus-Scls 
carpet  upon  which  is  a  stain  from  wine  spilt  by 
Lafayette,  when  he  visited  the  house  in  ilii^ 

The  sofa  in  llliistration  178,  known  is  a  cornu- 
copia sofa,  from  the  design  of  the  carving,  ^how^ 
the  most  ornate  type  of  this  style.  The  ffamc  is 
of  mahogany,  and  the  ends  of  the  arms  arc  carved 
in  large  horns  of  plenty,  the  same  design  beirg  re- 
peated in  the  carving  of  the  top  rail  of  the  back 
and  in  the  legs,  whicn  end  in  a  lion's  claw.     The 


ntua,  iT&.-^Corftueopu  Sfifi.  abaui  IBZO. 

round  hard  pillows,  called  "  st^uabs,"  at  each  end, 
were  always  provided  for  sofas  of  this  shiipc,  to  fit 
into  the  hollow  made  by  the  curves  of  the  comgco- 
pia.  This  sofa  is  owned  by  Dr.  Charles  Schocflvr 
of  Philadelphia. 

Illustration  \y*)  shows  a  »ofa  and  miniature  sofa 
made  about  1  J?  20  for  William  I'.  Lane,  Ksq.,of  Bos- 
ton, and  now  owned  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thodnus 
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H.  Gage  of  Worcester  Mn  Lane  had  two  little 
daughters,  and  for  them  he  had  two  little  sofes 
madct  chat  they  mighr  s'.t  one  ruth  siilc  of  the  large 
sofa.  This  fashion  of  making  miniature  pieces  of 
furniture  like  the  brgcr  ones  was  much  in  vogue 
during  fhc  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Ulus.  179,  — Solfl  and  Mmuiure  SoEa.  aboai  KUDl 

The  sofa  and  chair  in  Illustration  i  So  are  part  of  a 
set  of  furniture  bought  hy  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  late  Major  Ben  l*erley  Poore,  for  their  house  at 
Indian  Hill,  about  1S40.  These  pieces  are  inter- 
esting not  only  for  ihe  design  of  the  mahogany 
frames,  carved  with  swans'  necks  and  heads,  but  for 
the  covering,  which  is  of  colored  haircloth,  woven 
in  a  large  figure  in  red  and  blue  upon  a  gray 
ground.  The  seat  of  the  sofa  is  worn  and  has  a 
nig  spreail  upon  it,  hut  the  hack  and  pillows  and 
the  L'fkair-^e:ii   are  pL-rfeLt. 

From  18.44  to  1B48  a  cabinet-maker  named  John 
H.  Belter  had  a  shop  in  New  York,  where  he  man- 
uiactured   furniture,  chiefly  from   rosewood.     The 


2T4 
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backs  of  the  chairs  and  sofoe  were  deeply  curved, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  strength  necessary,  chin 


lllui,  lao,— SofB  and  Chair  abcui  IWO. 

pieces   of  rosewood  were  pressed  into  the  desired 
curve,  and  the  several  thicknesses  glued   together^ 
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and  pressed  again.  The  strong  back  made  in  this 
way  was  then  elaborately  carvfd,  in  an  openwork 
pattern  of  vines  and  leaves.  The  sofas  of  these  sets 
were  usually  in  the  shape  shown  in  Illustration  i3i, 
which  belongs  to  Mrs,  M,  Newman  of  New  York, 
Many  of  the  wealthy  femilies  of  New  York  had  this 
Belter  furniture,  which  was  always  covered  with  a 
rich  silk  brocade.  It  is  eagerly  sought  for  now  and 
brings  laj^e  prices. 
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HE    earliest   form    of 
table     m    tj*ic    in    this 
cou  n  try    wa!>    i  Tuxnto- 
Hcd  in  i64iasa*' tabic 
bord,"  and  the  name  occurs  in 
Knglish  inventories  one  hundred 
ycarscarlier,  Thcnanic"board" 
was   given   quite   lircrally   from 
the  talkie  top,  which  was  a  board 
made  separately  from  the  sup- 
porting trestles,  ^nd  which,  nftcr 
a  meni,  wfis  taken  offthc  treaties, 
and  both  board  and  trestles  were 

fiui  awaVj  thus  leaving  the  room 
rcc,  ThcHC  table**  were  long 
and  narrow,  and  had  in  earliest  times  a  long  bench 
or  form  at  one  side  only,  the  other  side  of  the  board 
being  left  free  for  serving.  In  the  Bolles  collecfion 
is  a  veritable  "  horde  *'  rescued  from  ihe  attic  of  a  de- 
serted iinijse,  where  it  had  stood  fnr  scores  of  years. 
The  board  is  about  twelve  feet  long  and  two  feet 
one  inch  wide,  and  bears  the  mark  ot  many  a  knife. 
It  rcsca  upon  three  rude  trestles,  presenting  a  won- 
derfully tntercsriDg  example  of  the  "table  bordc" 
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of  the  sixrccnth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
one  which  is  cKtrcmcly  rare. 

It  «ili  be  easily  scc^i  how  the  expression  "the 
festive  board  "  originated.  Presently  ic  became  the 
cii^tnm  tci  Icivr 
the  board  upc>nit» 
trestles,  instead 
of  removing  both, 
and  in  time  the 
piece  was  called 
a  tab1e»  which 
name  covered 
both  board  and 
treitlefi.  Some 
iif  the  iltflrrcnr 
forms  of  the  table 
mentioned  in  in- 
ventories arc 
framed  and  joiniji: 
tables,  chair  ra- 
blcH,  lung  fabirs, 
drawing-tables, 
square,  oval,  and 
round     tables. 

The  framed  and  ..,       „,     ^,     ». . ,    ^  . 
jomed  laiMcs  refer 

to  the  frame  beneath  the  board.  1*hc  other  tables 
derive  their  namca  from  the  shape  or  construcrion 
of  the  tops.  A  drawing  ubie  was  une  made  with 
extension  piece*  at  each  end,  *upp>orieti  when  out 
hy  wootlen  bniri-^i,  and  fuldln^  b;ick  iimler  or  over 
the  rablc  top  when  not  in  use. 
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A  chair  tabic  is  shown  in  lllustrfirion  182.  The 
tabic  top  is  put  back  in  the  illustnttion,  so  rhar  the 
piece  can  be  pushed  against  the  wall  and  used  a£  a 
chair.  Chair  tables  always  had  the  drawer  beneath 
the  scat-     They  arc  inventoried  as  cdrh  as    i*>44. 


lUus,  IB3.  — OakTlbte.   16SO*1675. 

This  chair  tabic  belongs  to  Dwight  Blancy,  Esq.,  of 
Boston. 

The  framed  or  joined  table  had  turnal  legs,  with 
stretchers  between,  and  a  <irawer  under  the  tabic  top. 
illustration  18,^  shows  an  oak  tabic  formerly  owned 
in  the  C-oftin  family,  and  now  in  the  building  of  the 
Newburj"porr  Historical  Society.  The  table  is  a 
good  example  i\f  the  fmmed  or  joined  talde  t^iirly  in 
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the  seventeenth  century.     The  legs  aiid  stretchers 
arc  of  the  same  style  as  those  upon  wainscot  chairs, 
which  Wong  to  the 
same   period   as    the 
table. 

Illustration  184 
shows  a  tabic  with 
shtc  top,  owned  hy 
the  American  Anti- 
mmrian  Society  of 
Worcester.  The  slate 
top  originally  tilled 
the  eiaht-sidcd  space  , 

1    ^  __         /■'^  1        I  ua.    84.  — SfcUMap  T»h\e.  167CI-IWO, 

in  the  centre  of  the  ^ 

tabic,  but  only  the  middle  sccdon  h  now  left     Be- 
side the  piece  of  slate  is  a  paper  written  by  the  late 

Juhti  Preston  of 
New  lp3wich,Ncw 
Hampshife,  in 
1847,  when  he 
gave  the  table  to 
the  A  lUiquariar 
Society,  cictailing 
the  history  of  the 
table  from  the  time 
it  was  given  to  his 
ancestor,  the  Rev, 
Nehemiah  Walter, 

who     frraduatcd 
lih».  iss.^  'B.ti^rn,T.bk/  *b..ii700,  f^^^  ^Harvard 

University  in  i6Kz.     The  table  was  used  hy  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  ministers  and  lawyers,  uhnsc 
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ink-stains  cover  the  marquetry  border  around  the 
top,  and  whose  fee:  have  worn  the  stretchers.  Shte- 
top  tables  are  very  rare,  and  there  are  liut  few  krmwn 
to  exist.  The  turned  legs  and  streltlicn*  and  the 
drawer  in  the  ut>k   arc   features  which  appear  in 


tables  of  the  same  date  with  wooden  tops.  There 
is  one  drop  handle  left  upon  ihr  drawer,  the  frame 
around  which  has  the  early  single  moulding. 

Iltiiatrarion  1H5  shows  a  curious  little  table,  several 

of  which  have  been  found  in  Connecticut,  and  which 

were  probably  made  there.      It  has  the  turned  legs, 

with  |iluln  sireTilitrs  nf  the  table  in  nicistnitinn  1  Sj. 

The  oval  to}i  has  drop  leaves  which  arc  held  up  by 
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wing'shaped  braces,  from  which  comes  the  modern 
name  for  this  t:ihle>  of '*biitct!rfly  Table," 

The  ralile  In  llliismuion  r86  t?^  an  tinii^unlly  fine 
example  of  what  is  now  cillcd  a  *'  hundred- legged  *' 
or  "  forty  le^cd '*  table^  evidently  from  the  bewil- 
dering number  of  legs  beneath  it,  wbich  are  wofiilly 
in  the  way  of  ihe  legs  of  the  persons  seared  around 
ir.  This  table  is  made  of  nak,  witli  twislcd  legs,  and 
measures  four  feet  by  Ave  and  a  half  "I'hc  support- 
ing lega,  when  not  in  US e,  swing  around  under  rhc 
middle  leaf.  The  table  h  owned  by  Dwight  Blaney, 
Ksq. 

T Ihtstriition  187  shows  a  superb  wnhiut  dimng- 
tiible  row  in  the  rooms  of  the  Albany  Historical 
Society.  It  measures  six  feet  six  inches  in  length 
and  five  feet  eleven  inches  across.  It  belonged  to 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and  was  confiscated  :n  1776, 
when  it  was  bought  bv  the  Hon.  John  Tavlor, 
whose  dcitccndan t^s  have  loaned  it  to  the  Society. 
One  can  picture  this  great  table,  sparkling  with 
candlelighr,  with  the  colonial  governor  ajul  his 
guests  in  their  brilliant  costumes  seated  arcund  it. 

llliistraEiuTi  1 8S  shows  a  foriy-Eeggf  d  table,  such  -as 
is  not  uncommonly  found.  It  measures  four  feet  in 
length.  'J'he  large  Sheffield  pUte  tray  on  feet  was 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  trays  of  various  sizes  upon  feet  were  fashion- 
able, Tnc  tea-set  upon  the  tray  is  one  made  about 
1835,  and  h  cxtreinely  graceful  iu  ^hape.  The  table 
and  silver  arc  owned  by  the  writer. 

The  little  Dutch  table  in  Illustration  i8g  has  the 
next  style  of  leg  used  upon  tables^  which  were  made 
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lllusmtion  191  show*  n  mahogany  tiblc  with  claw- 
and-hall  feet  owned  hy  rhc  wriren  The  top  mcaa- 
12  res  four  feet  four 
iiichps  acKiss,  anj  iN 
date  is  about  1750. 
The  double  coaster 
upon  whceU,  iillcd 
with  VToIcCs,  was  made 
to  hold  decantrrs  qI 
wine,  and  one  ean 
iitiagmc  thc^c  whtels 
rattling  down  the  n\n 
hogany  cable  as  ihe 
cvcnintz  grew  lair  anil 

ttie  decanter*  empty.     |„^,  u5.-D.Uih  T*bk.  I720-17«. 
As    early   tis    1676 

stands  arc  spoken  of  in  inventories,  and  during  the 

eighteenth  cennirv  they  were  a  common  article  of 

fuininire.  The  tops 
were  stju^rr,  oval,  or 
round,  ind  the  base 
consisted  of  a  pillar 
with  three  spreading 
feec.  Illu^rmtion  192 
shows  rhe  early  foot 
used  for  these  5tands> 
about  174O.  This 
table    is     owned     by 

Jiiut  I90-  — Dutch  c«r4iabifl,  1730-    Mitis  Mary  Coates  of 
'''^  Philadelphia,  and    the 

silver  pieces  upon  it  are   heirlooms   in   her  family. 
These  stands  came  to  be  known  as  "  IJutch  Tea- 
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Tables,"  ftnd  the  bases  were  often  elaborntely  carved. 
The  tops  of  rhc  handsomest  rabies  were  carved  out 
of  a  thick  tiifcc  of  wood*  so  as  to  Icivc  a  rim,  to 
keep  the  china  from  sliding  oiF.  This  carved  rim  was 
in  different  forms,  the  finest  being  what  ia  now  called 


lllus.  191.— CTAV^V1l^bbl!-fOoI  T^ble.  ftboui   17^^ 

"pic-crust,"  with  an  ogee  scallop.  The  plain  rim 
is  now  known  as  the  *' dish-top."  IllusFrution  194 
shows  a  dish-top  tabic  belonging  to  Franciin  H, 
BigcIoWj  Ksq,  lUusiration  19^  $hows  a  pie-cru*t 
[abler  owned  by  Dwiglu  Rl-iney,  Ksq.  Roth  fables 
have  cliiw-and-biiii  feet,  and  they  arc  made,  like  all 
of  cIk  Dutch  tea-tables,  with  the  top  revolving  upon 
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the  pillar.  When  not  in  use  rhe  top  cciild  be 
"tipped,"  and  the  ulilc  put  hiick  against  the  wall ; 
and  when  the  top  was  Co  be 
used,  it  fastened  down  with  a 

Illustriition  tgj  shows  two 
of  the  finest  ty  ^le  nf  tra-tablcs- 
Thcy    arc    owned    by    Harry 


nUs.  1^2  — Duicti  SUnd. 
ftbout   1740- 

Harkness    Klagler, 

Esq.       One   haii  the 

pie-crust    cdgr,     and 

[he  other  a  scalloped 

edge.    The  pillars  of 

both   are  fluted,  and 

the  legs   ai-e   caived,  _ 

A  great  dlfiVrtrnce  ciin      n^^^  i93,--Pft«ru*t  T*bi«;'  t730. 

he     noted      between 

these  two  bases,  in  the  sweep  of  the  spreading  k-gs^ 

and  in  the  clawwind-ball  feet,  which  are  especially 

fine  upon  the  pic-crust  table.     The  proportions  of 
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thU  !ablc  arc  unusually'  good,  ihc  central  pilUr  being 
slcmitr,  and  the  finely  carved  legs  having  a  spread 
which  gives  a  ver^^ 
graceful  and  light 
effect. 

Illustration  196 
shows  another  tine 
ubie  and  chiir  owned 
by  Mr.  Flagler.  The 
chair  is  described  upon 
page  166.  The  tabic 
has  an  oval  top,  carved. 


iLhrt- 194 — -Diih  top  T4bta."  17^ 


not  in  n  regulnr  scallop,  but  In  rococo  scrolls.    It  b; 
a  heavier  pillar  than  the  [iicuum  tablL-  In  ilic  l^^st 
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illustiatTon,  and  the  legs  have  a  smaller  spread. 
The  box  beneath  the  top  also  varies  from  those  in 
the  previous  illustration,  in  having  two  sides  closed. 

ScancU  were  made  in  diflcreni  sizes,  one  being 
intefidcd  for  n  *'  lighi-stand  "  to  hold  the  candlestick, 
and  ihc  smallest  for  a  ica-kctilc  sund,  to  accompany 
the  tca-tablc,     llluscratior  197  shows  three  sizes  of 

Jids,  all  smaller  than  those  Uluatrated  prcviotisly, 
id  giving  somewhat  the  effect  of  the  three  bears  of 
the  nursery  Lile,  The  middle  «iand»  which  has  a 
dish-tiip,  has  a  hase  which  is  cxquisilcly  carved. 
The  tiny  kcttle-st-md  is  orly  eighteen  and  onc-half 
inches  high.  These  three  stands  also  belong  to 
Mr.  KUgler. 

IlKistrjrion  198  show^  a  small  tea-table  belonging 
to  Mrs.  C.  M.  Dvcr  of  Worcester.  A  stai  is  imaid 
Upon  the  top,  the  edge  of  which  has  a  row  of  fine 
inlaying.  The  base  has  three  fanlike  cnrvings 
where  the  le^  join   the   pillatp 

The  exquisite  Chippendale  card-table  shown  in 
Ulustnttion  199  is  not  nnly  beautiful  in  itself,  but  it 
frames  what  is  a  monument  to  the  industry  of  the 
fttiil  young  girls  who  embroidered  the  top,  and  to  the 
good  housekeeping  of  Its  owners  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  odd  years.  The  colors  in  this  embroidery 
are  a«  brilliant  as  vihen  new,  and  never  a  moth  has 
been  suffered  to  even  sniff  at  its  stitches,  which  arc 
the  smallest  I  hjive  ever  seen.  The  work  is  dnnc 
upon  very  fine  linen,  and  each  thread  is  covered  with 
31  Stitch  of  embroidery*  done  with  the  slenderest 
possible  strands  of  crewel,  in  designs  of  playin^- 
cai'dn,    ;t:id    of   found  and  fish-shaL^d  counters,  m 
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mothcr-of'pcaW   ?ihjidc'«,   copicil   from    the   ordinal 
pearl  counrcrs^  vthich  still  lie  in  the  little  oval  |kso1s 

hollowed  out  for  iKcm 
in  thtr  nuhog:my  frame. 
The  fashionable  game 
ai  that  date  wn,H  ijua* 
dritlc,  which  was  played 
with  the^  rtiund  and 
fi»h -shaped  counterB, 

Dr.  William  S:«iTiuel 
Johnson,   the    first 

t resident  of  Columbia 
Ini^crsity,  had  four 
daughters^  all  of  whom 
died  ill  early  youih, 
from  cuii!»viniption. 
This  embroidery  was 
wrniight  by  them,  one 
I9t.— T«A-ub]e>  abcui  177a     taking  the  ttsk  i«  the 
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other  give  it  up  with  her  life.  The  aam^  young 
girU  cmhnndered  the  screen  in  Illustration  257, 
Smill   wiirKl<:r   ihcy  died    young!       Far  belter  the 


lUtia.  199- —Chippendale  C«rd-riibte,  about  1765. 

golf  and  tennis  which  would  occupy  the  daughters 
of  a  jnodfrn  college  president,  if  he  were  so  fortiinate 
IS  to  have  lour. 

The  frame  of  this  tabic  is  very  heautifult  though 
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it  is  cast  in  rhc  shade  by  the  extraordinary  needle- 
work. It  is  after  the  fir  est  Chippendale  design^ 
and  of  the  bcac  workmanship.     I  he  wood  is  ma- 


inus.  20a"-Cbtipaiuh1o  Cifd'Labt«.  ftbovi  1763. 

hogtny,  and  upon  the  drawer  are  the  m^irks  of 
the  brass  hnndic,  which  was  laktn  off  and  replaced 
by  a  wooden  knob.  This  table  is  owned  by  Mrs- 
Johnson- Hudson  of  Srratfordj  Connecticut. 

Illustration  200  shows  another  Chippendale  card- 
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table    with    a    Saize- 

covcred  top^      Ir    h:\^ 

tlic  pools  forcoLjntcrs, 

and    the   corners   of 

the    top    arc    shaped 

in    square    pieces   ro 

stand  chc  candlesticks 

upon.     The  knt'fs  of 

the   cabriole  legs  arc 

finely  carded,   and   u 

car\cd    twifit    finishes 

the  tower  edge  of  the 

front.     It  will  he  no- 
ticed that  there    is  a  W   at  catrli   corntrr  wlicn  the 

tabic  is  open.     When  the  top  is  folded,  two  of  the 

legs  turn  by  a  curious 
mech^inism;  and  a  leg 
is  s(ill  at  each  corner, 
wlfh  the  lop  halt"  the 
si/c.  This  card-table 
is  owned  by  Harry 
H  Hrknes»  Flagler, 
Ksq.,  of  Millbrook, 
New  York. 

A  style  of  table 
popular  during  chc 
latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century 
was  one  called  a  Peoi- 
brolce    tnhle,    accord- 

mu*.  2(>7-H.ppi«-hi.c  c^-..wc     *"g  ^<*  Sheraton,  from 
wuh  TM-iray.  I75S-I790.  the  name  o\  the  lady 
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who  first  ordered  one,  and  who  probably  gave  the 
idt^a  to  the  workman.  Illustntion  201  showa  a 
Pembroke  tabic  in  the  Chippendale  style,  with 
rather  unusual  stretchers  between  the  1^,  The 
characteristic  which  gives  a  table  the  name  of  Pem- 
broke consii^tft  in  the  cirop  leaves,  which  arc  held 
up,  whtrn  the  tablr  i*  open,  hy  brackets  which  turn 
under  the  top.  The  shape  of  the  top  varies^  being 
square,  round,  oval,  or  with  leaves  shaped  like  the 
cable  in  the  illustration.  They  are  always  small, 
and  were  designed  for  break^st  tables,  l^his  tabic 
belongs  to  ihe  Concord  Antit^uarian  Socierv. 

From  about  1786  the  designs  of  Shearer,  llei>]>lc- 
white^  and  Sbcraton  entirely  superseded  the  fashions 
of  the  fifty  years  preceding,  and  the  slender  Capering 
leg  took  the  place  of  the  cabriole  leg.  Illustration 
202  shows  a  Hepplewhite  card-table,  of  about  ^J^% 
with  inlaid  legs,  one  of  which  swings  around  to  su|>- 
port  half  of  the  top,  which  is  circular  when  open. 
Upon  this  table  is  a  mahogany  tea-tray  with  handles 
at  each  side,  and  a  raised  rim  with  scalloj^d  edge, 
to  keep  the  cups  and  saucers  from  slipping  off- 
Oval  trays  of  this  style  are  nut  unconttiion,  but  this 
is  the  only  one  i  have  seen  of  semicircular  shape* 
CO  (it  the  top  of  a  table.  This  tabic  and  tray  arc 
owned  by  the  Concord  Antiquarian  Society.  The 
china  upon  the  tray  is  Lowestoft,  so-called. 

niiifttration  2oj  shows  two  typical  Hepplewhite 
cinl-tahlcs  owneil  by  the  wnict.  They  are  of  ma- 
hogany, the  square,  tapering  legs  being  inlaid  with 
a  fine  line  of  holly.  The  front  of  one  table  has 
an  ova!  inlay  of  lighter  mihoganyp  and  small  oval 
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pieces  above  each  leg.     The  edge  of  this  table  is 

inlaid  ^vith  lines  of  holly.     The  fron:  of  the  other 

tabic  is  vcnccrcd  with 

curly  maple,  and  ha^ 

a  panel  in  the  centre 

irdaid    with    an    urn 

in     colored      wuuds. 

There   is   a   row   ot 

itni;  inlaying  in  holly 

and  ebony  upon  chc 

cdgeof  the  top.  This 

table  *as  rescued  by 

the    writer    from    an 

Ignominious       exist- 

ence  in  a  kitchen,  where  it  was  covered  with  oilcloth 

and  u«ed  for  kitchen  purposes.     The  leaf  of  each 

of  these  tahleft  is 
supported  hy  one 
of  the  legs,  which 
swing3  around. 

Illustration  204 
shows  a  Sheraton 
card-table  of  the 
best  sCylc^  with 
fluted  legs  :ind  the 
front  veneered  in 
sarinwood.  It  h 
owned  by  Irving 
Bigelow,  Ksq.,  of 
Worcester, 
The  Sheraton  card  table  in  llluEtr;ition  205  is  of  a 

few  year»  lacerdate  than  the  one  in  lUuscr^ition  204^ 
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with  slightly  hcam'r  legs,  fluted  ard  carved.  TTic 
curves  of  the  front  of  tnc  tabic  arc  extremely  grace- 
ful. It  belongs  to  Dutght 
Bl alley,  Esq. 

Illusirauon  aofj  shows  a. 
Slicraton  stand,  called  i 
"what  not,"  made  of  ma- 
hogany, with  tinted  teg^ 
"I'he  posr-t  alK)VC  the  legs 
iirr  vc^nccrcd  in  hird's-cyc 
maple,  and  the  two  drawers 
nre  veneered  in  sfltinwood. 
The  handles  are  of  bone 
or  ivorv.  The  effect  of 
(his  liiilc  ."iland  is  moat  Airy 
and  light-  Ic  belongs  to 
Mr.  Bianey. 

llluf;iration  207  shows  a 
HiuB.  206,— Sheraton  ■  Whai-  mahogany  dininj-tuble   and 
m'    ieoo-1810,  Qj,^    ;^f  ^jghf   chairs   which 

came   from   the  John    Hancock  house  in    Boston. 
'I'htv  arc  row  owned  by  Clinton  M,  Dyer,  Esq., of 

Iths.  207'  — Sbcfvtuu  Dliiln^'Ublc  iitil  Cli^ir,  ^boul   ICIO. 
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Worcester.  They  were  made 
probably  about  1810.  'I'hc  legs 
of  the  tabic  end  in  the  Ad:im  foot. 
The  tabic  which  has  both  leaves 
dro]>j>cd  ^ihiiws  rhc  jiosituin  of  th? 
legs  when  the  tabic  is  not  in  use ; 
each  Itfg  5;wingsarourd  to  support 
the  leaves  when  in  use-  ^'hc 
lahle  with  slightly  rounded  cor- 
ners can  be  taken  apart,  and  the 
extra  table  put  between  the  two 
sections,  the  leaves  being  fastened 
together  by  a  curious  brass  spring- 
Kach  teaf  measures  five  and  one- 
half  feet  in  length.  T\\c  drop 
leave*  arc  twenty-six  inches  wide* 

niu*.  JOB,  — Sh^raTnr  ,     ,  ,  ,  ',  ,,     , 

Wsrk  ubb.  Aboui  1600.  *"^  ^"^  taUlc^  when  all  the  top  ts 

spread 
our,  measures  five  and 
a  half  by  twelve  fccrt. 

The  chair  is  made 
after  the  style  of  the 
late  Sheraton  chairs,  with 
carved  drapery  upon  the 
back. 

Illustration  208  shows 
a  circular  work-table 
of  very  graceful  design. 
The  wood  i^  mahogany, 
and  ihe  little  feet  are  of 

bron/e.     There  .r.  rbree    |„,,^09.-Sh*rii^  woric-ubto, 
drawers,  the   two   uppei  leicsisis. 
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ones  opening  with  a  *pri»g  and  revolving  upon  a 
pivot.  In  these  litfle  drawers  may  still  be  ncen  tlic 
beads  remaining  from  the  time,  about  iBoo,  when 
it  was  fashionable  for  young  ladies  to  make  bead 
bags.  The  talile  top  h:is  an  opening  in  x\\c  centre, 
which  originally  had  a  wood<?n  eover,  and  tinf  sii»cc 
below  the  top  WAS  utilized  to  hold  the  work,     Ac 


iWw.  210.  — Maple  anil  MahpeuiK  Woik-:Able3,  1010-1620. 


the  back  of  the  top  arc  two  short  turned  i'>oSts  sup- 
porting  a  little  shelf,  to  hoUi  a  candlestick,  or  to 
have  fastened  npon  its  edge  the  silver  bird  which 
was  used  by  needlewomen  of  those  days  to  bold 
one  end  of  the  work.  This  little  tabic  is  owned  by 
the  Misses  riosiiicr  of  Concord. 

Illustration    209   shows   a   Sheraton  work-table, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Woodward  of  Worcester. 
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The  carving  at  the  top  of  the  tlutcd  legs  is  very 
fine,  and  the  little  table  h  quue  dainty  enough  to 
serve  clitr  purpose  for  which  it  was  bought, —  a  wed- 
ding gift  to  a  bridt:.  The  brass  fixtures  for  the 
castci-s  arc  unii<»u.illy  good,  but  the  handles  are  not 
original.    The  top  drawer  contains  a  sort  of  writing- 


lUiu.  211.  — Ptllor-and-cUv  DlnLn^.uble.  About  ISOO. 

besides  comparimen3  for  sewing-materials, 
and  at  the  side  of  tne  table  a  slide  pidls  our  wluch 
originally  had  a  ailk  bag  attached,  to  hang  below 
the  table, 

Illustration  ztosho^vs  two  work-tables  of  mahog- 
ary  and  birdVeyc  maple,  belonging  to  Francis  H. 
Rigelow,  Hsc|.  Similar  fables  were  common  about 
the  years  1810-1820. 

Up  to  13J0O  the  dining'tablc  had   been  made  in 
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various  st\'les.  In  all  of  which  ihe  tabic  legs  were 
murt-  or  Itrss  in  rhe  way  of  those  arotiiul  ihc  table. 
Ir  the  'Miundrcii-lcggcJ  "  ubic  there  seemed  to  be 
a  tabic  leg  for  each  person.    Then  came  the  cabriole 


leg,  also  in  the  way,  and  finally  the  Hcpplcwhitc 
dimng-tablc,  which  was  made  in  sections,  with 
rounded  endsj  and  four  legs  on  each  cod. 

About  iSoo  thcpillai-and-claw  tabic  wa^t  invented, 
which  made  it  possible  for  several   persons  to  sic 
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ftround  a  dimng-tablc  wiihout  a  part  of  the  guests 
encircling  the  wbic  legs  with  their  own.  These 
tables  wtrrc  made  in  pafrs  or  in  chrecrs,  one  afa-r 
anorhrr  !>cing  Jililcd  as  more  mom  Wii-S  rcijiiirril. 
The  design  became  nio^t  popular,  and  was  u%cd  for 
centre- tables,  bases  of  piano  stools,  and  even  for 
piano  legs,  (Sec  Illustration  217,)  A  ]>iU!ir-and' 
daw  centre-rable,  with  drop  leaves,  is  shown  in 
]  llustration  lit,  Tlic  fret  arc  lions'  claws,  and  from 
this  date  the  lion's  or  bear's  claw-foot  was  used  up- 
on pietres  wich  carved 
feet,  instead  of  the 
ckw-and'ball.  This 
table  IS  owned  by  John 
Smith,  t',s<\.,  of  Wor- 
cester. 

One  of  the  finest 
of  American  cabinet- 
makers wan  Dunam 
Phyfc,  whcKe  address 
in  the  New  York  di- 
pcctorj'  of  I  Sol  is  35 
Partition  Street.  He 
was  in  business  in  1976  and  pursued  his  trade  until 
1850,  employing  one  hundred  workmen.  Much  of 
his  furniture  Mill  exists,  notabK  chairs  with  lyre 
back%.  A  specialty  of  Phyfc's  was  a  card  tabic,  one 
of  which  i«  shown  in  Illustration  lie.  In  the  illus- 
tration  the  t:iblc  upparcntly  lacks  a  fourth  leg,  as  it 
stands  against  the  w;ill.  But  when  the  top  is  open, 
by  an  interesting  mechanism  the  three  leg?*  spread 
and  a  brace  comes  out  to  support  the  other  half  of 
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the  top,  9o  that  It  forms  a  perfectly  proportioned 
table,  Mr.  Hftgcn  of  New  York  has  an  old  bill, 
dated  1816,  for  two  of  these  table*  at  sixty  dollars 
apiece.  The  tahle  in  the  illustration  is  owned  by 
liwiglit  Blancy,  Esq, 


Illu*.  2M.  — Plor-uble.  1320-1630. 

One  of  a  pair  of  tables  owned  by  Miss  11.  P<  F, 
Burnsidc  of  Worcester  is  shown  in  Illustrntion  2ij< 
The  tables  were  probably  made  by  Duncan  Phyfe, 
who  frequently  employed  the  lyre  in  boih  cables  and 
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chairs.     The  strings  of  the  lyre  arc  of  brass,  like 
the  lions'  feet  in  which  the  legs  end.     J'hc  camn 
upon   rhcsc   tables   is   unusually'   Anc,  like  all   o 
Frtyfc's,  and  the  tables  arc  estrcmcly  ^''^^efuL 

The  fashion  of  heavy  (urni- 
lurc  clalionitcly  carved  was  more 
popular  in  the  South  than  in  the 
Northland  the  most  orraic  piece* 
are  found  in  the  Sauth.  The 
pier-talile  in  Illustration  1114  1^ 
one  of  A  pair  found  in  Virginia, 
which  were  made  about  i8jo. 
The  chief  motif  in  the  design 
seems  to  be  dolphins'  heads, 
which  form  the  *cct,  and  the 
ba«c  Elf  the  fron:  supports  to 
the  fop. 

Illustration  li;  fihows  a  small 
work-cable  of  curious  shapc^ 
i*-ith  the  ocragon-stiapcd  inte- 
rior divided  into  litrle  boxes 
for  scwing-ma[ciiaU.  The  mid- 
dle compartment  extends  down 
into  the  eight-sided  pillar.  The 
work-boxcs  are  covered  by  the 
top  of  the  table,  which  liftK  upon  hinges.  This  tabic 
belongs  to  Mrs.  K,  A.  Morse  of  Wurccslcrp 
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PI  N  ETS,  virginals.  Mid 
h:;rp£i  chords  were 
Srought  to  the  Ameri- 
can i-(»liinir<»  In  English 
slijps  as  carl^'  as  164.5,  when 
"An  old  pair  of  virgitiatls  " 
appears  in  an  inventory  ;  and 
another,  in  1654,  In  1667  a 
pair  of  virginaU  i«  valued  at 
Iwo  pounds.  In  lii%  diary  of 
1699  Judge  Samuel  Scwall 
alludes  to  his  wife's  virginals. 
In  1712  the  Boston  Nc-zvs 
Lerr^r  contained  an  advertise- 
ineni  ilial  "  thr  spinet  would 
be  taught,"  and  in  1716  the 
public  vfcrc  rcqucated  to 
"Note,  that  any  Persona  may  have  all  Instruments 
of  Mu&ic  mended,  or  Virginals  or  Spinets  strung  & 
ruii'd,  ai  a  Rta««rali!e  Rate,  and  likewlwe  may  be 
taught  ri>  pl'iy  '"^  'Uiv  of  the  In^rniments  ahfjvc 
mentioned.  From  the  wording  of  this  advertise- 
ment "it  IS  evident  that  these  instruments  were  no 
novelty. 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  an  cxisimg  vtr- 
^nal  which  was  in  use  in  tins  couirry,  but  (K'c;i- 
sionally  a  spincr  i^  fouiid.  The  cx]>rc-SMon  -1  **  pnir  " 
or  *'  set "  of  virginals  was  used  u\  the  same  manner 
as  a  '*  pair  "  or  "  set  "  of  sxtp%  or  Ptairs»  and  in  Hng- 
land  an  oblong  spinet  was  called  a  virginal,  in  dis- 
T.ii)Cc!on  from  rhe  spintt  of  iriirguliir  ^fJape^  wliich 
superseded  the  rectangular,  oblong  form  in  which 
rhe  earlicjt  spinets  were  made.  Both  virginal  and 
spinet  had  but  one  string  to  a  key,  and  the  tone 
of  both  was  produced  by  a  sort  of  plectrum  which 
picked  the  string.  This  plectrum  ttsually  consisted 
of  a  crow  cjuilK  set  In  an  upriglit  piece  of  wood^ 
called  a  "jack."  which  was  fastened  to  the  back  of 
the  key.  The  depressing  of  the  key  by  the  finger 
caused  the  quill  to  rise,  and  as  it  passed  the  string, 
rhe  vihmtioti  produced  the  musical  tone,  which  h 
described  by  Dr.  Burnej  as  "  A  scraith  with  a  sound 
It  the  end  of  ic,"  The  name  of  the  spinet  is  by 
some  SLipposed  to  be  derived  from  these  quills, — 
from  spiviij  a  thorn.  According  toother  authorities 
the  name  came  from  a  maker  of  the  instrument^ 
named  Sptnrrri.  The  virginal  was  sci  called  because 
young  maids  were  wonr  ro  play  upon  it,  among  them 
that  perennial  young  girl.  Queen  Elizabeth,  'i'hc 
most  famous  makers  of  spinets  in  England  were 
Charloii  Haward  or  Havwood,  Thomas  and  John 
Hitcheock,  and  Stephen  Keene.  in  Pepy«'>i  diary 
are  the  following  entries:  — 

"April  4,  tbt%.  C*llcd  upon  one  Hawafd  that  malsw  nr- 
IJiulU,  niTiJ  ilictc  ilid  Ijkc  {jf  jt  little  c^piuctic  ind  vill  It^ve  tuiii 
linfuh  h  fiiT  mt" ;  Kir  [  hit!  *  mirirl  ta  :i  KmxW  Ti^rpichon,  bur  tMj 
ukca  Lip  k»  room/' 
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"Jdy  i;,  16G8.      At    nnon   ]»  lirutiglu  home  tTic  apmcttc  I 
bougbt  th*  ochei  day  of  KaM-uii  ;  ca«  m*  5^-" 

llliistracron  Ji6  shows  a  spinet  in  the  Dccrfield 
MuEcum,  which  formerly  bclonffcd  10  Miss  Sukcy 
Barker  of  Hinglurn,  whn  luur^l  nuvc  liccfi  ;i  much 
envied  ciamsclH  li  is  murkcd  Stcplianu*  Kccnc, 
which  places  the  date  of  its  mnkc  »bout  1 690.     The 


lUus.  216.  — Slephfln  Kccne  Splret.  «boul  1690, 

body  of  the  spinet  stands  twenty-four  inches  from 
the  floor.  Its  extreme  Icngih  is  fiftv-six  inches, 
and  the  keyboiirt!  of  four  and  onc-^a!f  octaves 
measures  twtnty-ninc  inches.  There  arc  hut  »ix 
keys  [eft,  but  they  are  enough  to  f^how  chat  the 
naturals  were  black  and  the  shar[>s  whire>  There 
is  a  niw  of  fine  intnyitiy  above  the  keyboard,  and 
the  maker's  name  is  surrounded  with  painted  flowers. 
The  spmct^as  maybe  sccn^was  a  tiny  instrument. 
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in  »hupc  nmilftr  to  our  j:iO(icm  grand  planu.  I'lic 
botiy  of  the  spinet  was  cntirt-ly  scpratc  from  the 
stand,  which  was  made  with  strerchery  between  the 
IcgSj  of  which  there  were  three  and  sometimes  four, 
go  placed  ihat  iiite  leg  eame  iindffr  the  narrow  bncic 
end  of  the  spinet,  one  under  the  right  end  of  the 
fronts  and  one  or  sometimes  two  a:  the  left  of  the 
front.  The  instrument  rented  upon  this  table  or 
trestle. 

The  name  upon  ihc  majority  of  spiiient  found 
in  this  country  is  that  of  Thomas  Hitchcock.  Mis 
jpircts  arc  numbered  ind  occasionally  dated.  There 
is  a  Thomas  Hitchcock  spinet  owntd  by  the  Con- 
cord Antj<}uarian  Society,  numbered  14;5,  sndone 
owned  in  Wtirtcstcr,  nundieral  1519. 

Illustriicion  217  shows  a  spinel  whkh  was  owned 
by  Elizabeth  Hunt   Wendell  of  Boston.       It  was 

Erobably  an  old  instrument  when  she  took  it  with 
cr  from  Boston  to  Ponland  in  1766  upon  her 
marriaj^e  to  the  Rev,  Thonu*  Smithy  known  as 
Parson  Smithy  of  I'orlland,  It  U  m»w  owned  by 
'her  great-great-gi-andd.-Lughtcr  in  Gorham,  Maine. 
ThcDoard  above  the  keys  has  two  lines  of  inlaying 
around  it,  and  is  marked  "Thomas  Hitchcock 
London!  fccit»  I090,"  The  front  of  the  white  keys 
is  cut  with  nirvtxJ  lines,  and  the  black  keys  have  a 
line  of  white  ivory  down  the  centre.  The  parrot- 
back  chair  in  the  illustration  is  described  upon 
page  161.  Authorities  seem  to  vary  upon  dates 
when  the  Hitchcocks  m^de  spinets.  Mr.  A,  J. 
Hipkins  of  l..ondon,  rlie  wt-ll-known  aurhoricy  upon 
pianos^  harpsichords,  and  spinets,  writes  me  that  he 
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datca  the  Thomas  Hitchcock  spinets  from  1664.  to 
170;!,  and  those  of  John  Hitchcock,  the  son  of 
Thomas,  from  1676  to  about  ijiy  Mr_  Ilipkins 
say%  eh;u  lUc  liighcst  niimbci  he  has  met  with  upon 
Thomas  Hitchcock's  spinets  i»  154.7^  so  it  is  safe  to 
dare  xhh  spinet  in  Illustration  217^  which  numbers 
1^90,  to  about  169c. 


llJus.  217^  — Thomu  Hllchcocit  Spins!,  iboul  IMO. 

By  the  latter  half  of  fhc  eighteenth  century  pre* 
ficiency  upon  vuriouy  musical  inatmmcnts  was  not 
uncommon.  John  Adams  in  1771  speaks  of  a 
young  man  of  twcnrj-six,  as  '*  a  i^reat  proficient  in 
riusic,  plays  upon  the  ftutc,  fife,  harp-sichorj,  spinel, 
etc-;  a  very  nnc  Connecticut  young  genrlcman/* 
Id  1768)  in  the  B^fon  Cbnimt:lf0.p^€an  the  advertise- 
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mcnt  ot  Jolin  Harris,  rcct-ntly  from  Fnijlantl,  "tliat 
he  makes  and  sells  ail  sorts  of  Harpsichords  and 
SjnneTs/'  and  m  1769  the  Bos:on  Gaztiu  says,  "A 
few  days  since  was  shipped  for  Newport  a  very 
curious  Spinel,  being  the  first  one  ever  made  in 
America,  the  pctf[jrnunic  of  the  ingenious  Mn 
John  Harris."  In  1770  tlie  ^amc  paper  praises  an 
excellent  "spinet"  nude  by  a  Bostonian,  ''which 
for  goodnesfi  of  workmanship  aiid  harmony  of  sound 
is  esteenietl  by  the  beat  judgtfv  to  be  superior  to  anv 
that  lia>  been  imported  from  l%urope,"  Tills  wnuld 
accm  to  indicate  that  a  tone  of  superiority  in  musical 
matters  was  assumed  by  Boston  at  nn  early  date. 
The  statement  with  regard  to  the  first  spinet  made 
IT  America  is  incorrect,  for  over  twenty  years 
earlier,  in  1741,  llasscltnek  had  made  spinets  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  tlic  Fssex  Irstitufe  of  Salem  ik  a  spinet  made 
by  Samuel  BIythe  of  Salem,  the  bill  for  which, dated 
1786,  amount?  to  eighteen  pounds. 

The  harpsichord,  so  named  from  its  shape,  wag 
the  inosT  lm]XJtninr  of  the  group  of  contemporary 
instruments,  the  virginal,  spinet,  and  harpsichord^ 
the  tone  of  vvhich  wa.i  produced  with  the  i^uifl  and 
jack.  The  h^irpsichord  had  two  strings  to  each 
key>  and  the  instrument  occupied  the  relative  posi- 
tion that  the  grand  piano  dt>cs  to-day,  being  much 
larger  and  having  more  tone  than  the  spinet.  Like 
the  spinet,  its  manufecturc  ceased  with  the  eighteenth 
century.  Illustration  218  shows  a  harpsichord 
formerly  owned  by  Charles  Carroll,  who  was  so 
eager  to  idcnllfy  himself  as  a  patriot,  that  he  signed 
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liis  name  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  This  harpsichord 
was  discovered  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  loft  of 
an  old  college  building  in  Annapolis,  where  it  had 
lain  for  fifty  years.  The  Carrol!  coat  of  arms,  painted 
upon  porcelain  and  framed  in  gold,  is  fastened  above 
the  keyboard.  The  inscription  upon  this  instru- 
ment is  "  Burkat  Shudi  et  Johannes  Broadwood, 
patent  No.  955  Londini,  Fecerant  1789,  Great 
Poulteney  Street,  Golden  Square." 

There  are  two  banks  of  keys,  with  a  range  of  five 
octaves,  and  three  stops,  which  were  intended  to 
change  the  tone,  two  of  them  being  marked  harp 
and  lute.  The  case  is  quite  plain,  of  mahogany, 
with  a  few  lines  of  inlaying  above  the  keyboard  and 
a  hne  around  the  body  and  top.  It  is  owned  by 
William  Knabe  &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  and  is  one  of 
fourteen  Broadwood  harpsichords  known  to  exist. 

That  the  harpsichord  was  not  an  uncommon  in* 
strument  in  this  country  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
advertisements  of  the  harpsichord  and  its  teachers. 

Illustration  219  shows  a  clavichord  or  clavier^ 
made  about  1745.  Ic  is  owned  by  Mr.  John  Oith 
of  Boston.  The  clavichord,  like  its  successor,  the 
square  piano,  was  of  oblong  shape.  The  musical 
tone  was  produced  in  a  different  manner  from  that 
of  either  the  spinet  or  piano.  Each  key  had  at  the 
back  an  uprignt  "tangent"  or  wedge-shaped  piece 
of  brass,  which,  as  the  front  of  the  key  was  de- 
pressed,  rose  and  set  the  string  of  twisted  brass 
wire  in  vibration,  by  pressing  upon  it,  inste^id   of 
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picking  it  like  the  quil]  of  the  spinet  and  harpsi- 
chord. This  pressure  divided  the  string  into  two 
different  lengths,  the  shorter  length  being  prevented 
from  vihraring  by  a  band  of  clorh  interlaced  with 
the  srnngs.  The  same  interlaced  cluth  stopped  the 
vibration  of  the  longer  division  of  the  string,  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  was  tiken  from  the  kc\',  thus  allow- 


lllu;.  210,  — Qavichord,   1745, 


the  tangent  to  fall  In  the  earlier  clavichords 
»ne  string  had  to  serve  to  produce  the  tone  for  two 
or  three  different  keys.  These  instruments  were 
called  "gthiutdt-n,'*  nr  fretred.  [,ater  in^^truments 
arc  "  hund  fici  "  or  free,  having  a  string  for  each  key. 
The  clavichord  player  could  feel  the  elasticity  of  the 
wire  string,  and  could  produce  a  sort  of  vibration  of 
cone  by  employing  the  same  method  as  that  used  in 
plaving  the  violin,  a  pressure  and  vibration  of  the 
ite&hy   end  of  the  finger  while  the  note  was  held. 
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The  tone  of  the  clavichord  was  very  delicate,  and  it 
afforded  far  more  power  of  expression  than  the 
spinet  or  harpsichord,  which,  however,  were  more 
brilliant,  and  entirely  superseded  the  weaker  clavi- 
chord in  England.  In  Germany  the  clavichord  has 
always  been  a  favorite  instrument,  even  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  Itis  probable  that  but  few  clavi- 
chords came  to  this  country. 

The  piano  e  forte — soft  and  loud  —  was  invented 
about  1720.  The  strings  of  the  piano  are  struck  by 
hammers  instead  of  being  picked  by  quills,  and  the 
force  of  the  hammer  strokes  made  a  stronger  frame 
necessary  than  that  of  the  spinet  or  harpsichord,  in 
order  to  hold  the  heavier  strings. 

Brissot  de  Warville  wrote  in  1788  that  in  Boston 
''one  sometimes  hears  the  forte  piano,  though  the 
art  is  in  its  infancy/'  He  then  soulfully  bursts 
forth,  "  God  grant  that  the  Bostonian  women  may 
never,  like  those  of  France,  acquire  the  malady  tf 
perfection  in  this  art.  It  is  never  attained  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  domestic  virtues/*  According  to  this 
the  domestic  virtues  must  be  a  scarce  quality  in  Boston 
at  the  present  time. 

In  1792  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Claus,  musical  instru- 
ment manufacturers,  66  Queen  Street,  New  York, 
announced  that  "  the  forte  piano  is  become  so  &sh- 
ionable  in  Europe  that  few  polite  families  arc  with- 
out it/'  As  this  country  kept  pace  with  Europe  in 
the  fashions,  we  can  assume  that  the  forte  piano 
formed  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  polite  families  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  dateofa  piano  can  be  approximately  deter- 
mined by  its  1c^^.  The  eurliett  pianos  had  four 
slender  legs  simiiftr  10  the  legs  of  ihc  spinet  or  harp- 
sichord, The  ncxc  instruments  had  six  legs,  in- 
creased In  size  and  fluted  or  carved.  Then  the 
number  was  reduced  to  four,  and  the  legs  were  still 
larger,  and  more  elalnirartly  carval,  until  by  1840 
the  ugly  IcgH  found  commonly  iipor  the  sqnnrc 
|>iano  were  the  only  styles  employed. 


lEIui.  2^a— CIem«nn  Piftno.  1805. 


II1ustr;itTO}i  a^Q  i«  »  fine  escamnle  of  an  early  piano- 
forte. Like  ihe  spinet  and  clavichord,  the  body 
of  the  infttrumcnl  is  separate  from  the  lower  frame, 
which  is  fastened  together  at  the  corners  with  large 
screws  lilce  a  bedstead.     This    may  have   been  for 
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convenience  in  iran5por:arion>  and  it  is  possible  that 
while  the  top  containing  the  works  was  imported, 
the  supporting  frame  may  have  been  made  in  ihi* 
country.  There  arc  four  slender  inlaiil  Icgs^and  one 
pedal,  and  under  the  body  of  the  piano  runs  a  most 
convenient  shelf  for  music.  The  case  is  of  mahog- 
any, with  rows  of  fine  inlaying  in  colors  having 
two  rows  of  different  width  siround  the  top  of  the 
lid.  The  board  above  the  keys  is  of  saiinwooj,  and 
iC  has,  beside  chc  delicate  frets  at  each  side,  charmingly 
p;iinfetl  garlands  of  swccr  pca»c,  a  flower  very  pop- 
ular  in  Knuland  at  that  time,  uljout  i¥o5.  The 
name  plate  lias  the  inscription  **  Muaio  Cletnenti  6l 
Co.,  Chrap'^rdi-,  l.iimliui,'*  ;ituI  tb*^  ntimlier  i>f  the 
piano  isj65_j.  It  measures  sixty-seven  inches  m 
length,  and  has  a  compass  of  five  and  onc-hilf  oc- 
taves. ThcKis  a  line  of  inlaying  around  the  inside 
of  this  piano,  which  is  finished  carefully  in  every 
detnil.  The  music-racic  is  of  simple  form  like  the 
rflcic  in  lllu?<rr;iflori  ill.  The  mn'sir  ni^v  ^lst>  re!*it, 
as  in  the  illustration,  upon  the  edge  of  the  Htj,  when 
put  back.  This  piano  is  owned  by  the  writer,  who 
Dought  it  in  Falmouth,  Massachusetts.  It  wa$  said 
to  be  the  first  piano  brought  into  Falmouth,  or  upon 
thL-**Cape/'  andin  lookirigat  thisdaintv  instrument, 
which  had  never  left  the  room  in  which  it  t'ound  it» 
home,  a  hundred  years  ago,  one  can  imagine  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  the  little  seaport  village  when  a 
whaling  captain,  afier  a  successful  voyage^  gave  the 
piano  ro  bis  daiijjhtcr.  Nothing  could  sound  more 
quaini  than  a  Gluck  or  Mozait  minuet  played  upon 
its  tinkling  keys. 
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The  founder  of  the  Asior  family  about  1790  to 
1800  iiiadL-  one  branch  of  hi*  business  the  import- 
ing of  piano»t  which  were  UbcIlcLl  b^ith  his  n^imc 
and  which  arc  quite  commonly  met  with,  lllus- 
traiiijn  11%  shows  nn  Astor  pinno  owned  by  Mrs, 
Sanfurd  Tappan  of  N'ewburyport-  The  style  of 
this  pi»no  h  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Clcmenti"  in 


nmt  22l--A«lor   Plmo,    1790-ieoO. 

Illiistnitiun  13o,  but  it  lacWs  thr  delicate  cirn*mciita- 
rion  of  the  Cicmcnti  piano,  inthc  C'Qlumkian  Cent't- 
»^/of  1806  is  an  advertisement  with  a  v^oodeut  of  an 
instrument  very  like  this. 

There  is  an  Asfor  piano  in  Salem,  described  a* 
having  four  tegs  in  rhr  front,  indic:iring  that  ir  was 
m^dc  ;i5  late  as  1 8 1 5,  It  had  two  pedals,  one  being 
used  to  prolong  the  tones.     The  other  pedal  served 
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-lOfliiii]^!  is  of  n  somewhat  Inter  dutc.  This  piano 
and  stool  arc  owned  by  W,  S.  G.  Kenn^iy,  Esq., 
of  Worcester,  This  style  of  piano  *tis  in  use  from 
1S30  to  1830, 


JIKjtttrafion  iij  sho^vs  out.'  of  tlic  curioufl  com- 
binations which  the  cabinet' makers  of  :ibout  iSoo 
seemcEl  to  be  so  fonj  of  dcstgning.  Their  booIcK 
luv^-  aimplicaTcd  drawings  nf  tiblcs  and  desks  with 
mcchaTiical  device*  for  aansformliig  the  simpic- 
lookirg  piece  of  furniture  into  one  full  of  compart- 
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merits,  drawers,  and  boxes,  with  contrivances  which 
aliaw  siirpTising  corn  hi  rat  ions  !ij  sjiring  out.  Shera- 
ton, who  was  a  shrewd  ohscrverj  said,  "  A  farciful- 
ncss  seems  most  pcculinr  to  the  tnstc  of  females " ; 
and  this  piece  of  furniture  w.is  mude.  a  pp  a  re  fitly*  to 
appeal  to  that  "fnncifulncfiK."     Between  the  works 


\\\ui.  224,— PUriQ.  About  1030, 

of  the  piano  and  the  cover  ta  a  tray  divided  into 
com|>artmcnts  to  hold  t<jilct  and  writinjT  utcn^iUi 
ink-bottle,  sand-sifter,  stationery,  pitis,  and  si^wing- 
implcinents,  and  ovrr  the  kcylmard  re?*tii  a  Inng 
tray  for  !;iniiUr  artkle<i.  These  tiays  can  be  i"c- 
moved  when  the  piano  is  to  be  used.  I'hcrc  is  a 
front  panel  which  lets  down,  forming  a  writing-table, 
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an(]  a  mirror  is  ace  in  the  face  of  ihc  rest  tfiat  sup- 
ports the  lid  wKcn  raiacj.  Thus  the  lady  for  whom 
all  thtfi  was  dcf^igneii,  after  using  Jt  at^  a  dressing- 
cable,  could  plav  the  piano  and  look  at  her  own 
iireltv  tacc  in  rlit:  niirmr  while  she  phiyed  mid  sang, 
J'his  combination  of  piano,  dressing-table,  and 
writing-desk  is  owned  by  the  Rev.  J^mes  H.  Dar- 
lington, D-D,,  of  Brooklyn,  Xcw  York. 

In  1829  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes  had  in- 
creased S[.>  chat  during  that  year  twerly-five  hundred 
pianos  were  made  in  the  United  Stales,  chicHy  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bonron, 

'I'he  piano  in  lllusit ration  224  belongs  to  Mr?,  Ada 
Grisier  of  Auburn,  Indiana,  and  ift  an  unusLually  Hne 
i(|ieetM]en  of  the  Kix-legged  pianti  f^iKliiun^dtlr  abinil 
1830,  The  case  is  of  mahtjg.iny  -md  is  inUtd  with 
lines  of  brass,  while  around  the  body  run  two  rows, 
of  different  width,  of  brass  moulding.  The  legs  are 
large,  and  elaborately  carved,  and  are  set  in  brass 
standards.  On  caeli  corner  uf  the  frame  h  a  design 
in  gilt.  There  is  one  wooden  pedal,  and  the  range 
of  the  piano  is  five  and  one-half  ocravcs-  The  name 
of  the  maker  has  been  oblitemced. 

The  piano  in  Illustration  22j  is  owned  by  Mrs, 
Louis  M,  I*ricst  of  Salcni,  New  York.  The  body  is 
of  rosewood  inlaiil  wich  brass,  the  lid  bring  of 
mahogany^  like  the  elaborately  carved  trcsllc^shapcd 
supports,  tt  has  two  drawers  for  holding  music, 
and  one  pedal,  the  standard  for  which  is  a  carved 
lyre  with  a  mirror  behind  its  strings.  The  key- 
board has  a  range  of  six  octaves.  The  name  upon 
the  front  is  Peter  Erben,  loj  Pump  St-,  New  York. 
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Peter  Krben  wa3  a  music- teacher  whose  addtcss  from 
1826  to  iSay  was  lo^  Pump  Street,  which  deter- 
mines  the  date  of  this  piano.  The  writer  knotrs 
of  fniir  pianos  with  the  carveJ  mahiij^any  Irc^lle^ 
supporis,  ill  with  the  name  of  Peter  Erbcn  as 
maker,  though  it  is  orobable  that,  like  modern 
pianos^  the  works  were  ooiight,  ard  whoever  wished 
might  have  his  name  upon  the  name-plate^  since 
Peter  Erben  is  in  the  New  York  direciories  for 
thirty  years  as  "  Musick  teacher  "  or  "  I*rofcssor  of 
miisick  "  onlv- 

The  piu no  stool  in  Illustration  226  was  made  to 
uRe  with  the  piano  in  lllu^traticn  225.     The  s\ide 
_  spread  to  rlie  three   feet 

gives  the  effect  of  a  table 
buscbuc  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  wa«  made  origi- 
nally TO  use  for  a  piano- 
siool.  The  little  weather* 
bcatc;n  houHr,  in  which 
the  piano  and  stool  had 
nlways  stood,  possc^es  B 
^l*iost  ^toryof  ayounggirl 
who  was  starved  to  dcnth 
by  her  miser  brother^ 
and  ^ho  was  said  to 
haunt  the  house.  This 
piano  and  stool  give  the 
impression  of  the  reverse  of  a  miser,  ami  the  |Ktor 
gho^r  must  have  been  before  thrir  day.  The  ^tl^nl 
IS  now  owned  by  the  writer,  but  is  neither  practtciil 
nor  comfortable,  the  feet  being  much  in  the  way. 
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IlluBtratTon  127  shows  a  piano  of  rrost  d<iboratc 
design,  made  ubout  iSj6.  There  is  no  maker's 
nainc  upon  tlic  [ilano.  The  frame  is  of  mahogaiw 
and  ha&  a  brasi  moulding  around  the  body,  ard 
t>rass  rosctcc  handles  to  the  drawers.  Around  each 
square  carved  panel  upon  the  front  legs  ts  a  brass 


lEIua.  227.^Pkno.  1326. 

beading,  and  the  lions' clawa  on  the  from  legs  and 
the  sockets  upon  the  back  legs  are  of  br:iss.  The 
front  1^  are  elaborately  carved  like  table  bases^ 
and  the  three  [>rd:ds  hwve  a  sup[iort  that  is  a  cross 
between  a  lyre  and  fl  wreath.  The  keyboard  baa 
six  octavcSi  and  the  music-rock  is  very  simple. 
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IIKisii-aTicn  Z2^  ^hows  two  piano-stools  madr  Iic- 
iwccn  1H25  and  iB^io,  The  stoo!  with  four  fluted 
legs  was  sold  with  a  piano  made  by  Wood,  Siiuii, 
&  Co.,  of  London,  which  has  six  legs  fluted  in  the 
$ame  manner,  T^ic  other  stool  has  n  hasc  like  rhe 
eliiw-mui-|Mll;ir  tuhlc,  ;iiul  ihc  iJdcs  of  ihc  scat  are 
carved  dolphtna,  whose  tuils  turn  up  and  support  t 


[Ilu3.  223, -^ Plono^iaals.   ia2&-ia30. 
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carved  rail  to  form  a  low  back  for  the  scat, 
stool  IkIohus  to  the  writer. 

The  "tabic  piano"  in  Illustration  319  is  marked 
a*  being  nude  by  John  Charters,  Xcnia,  Ohio, 
which  alone  would  attract  attention,  aside  trom  the 
curious  conKtructtcn  of  the  base,  which  practfi  the 
dati'  iif  the  jiiiimi  alnml  18J5.  Thf  ]>fd:Js  iire  tpjue 
concealed  as  one  stands  by  this  piano^and  the  wnolc 
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design  is  clumsy  and  poor.  The  music-rack  seems 
to  have  remained  unchanged  for  many  years,  itnd 
from  the  earllesc  piano  shown,  M\aUc  in  1800,  until 
the  large  square  piano  of  1S40,  vhc  mu^ic-tack  is  fhc 

same* simply  constructed  offourpcccs  of  \vood  which 
are  put  rogechcr  mch  pivots,  &o   chat   by  pushing 


TITiA  229.^Tah]ti  Pi»no,  9ho\H  183S. 

one  cndof  ihe  top  niece  they  all  slide  and  fold  down 
cogcther,  in  order  that  the  piano  may  be  closed- 

lllufttrarion  ijo  shows  a  rhrckerin^  piano  iTjade  in 
■^33»"f^  denial!  tntirelv  diftereni  from  ihe  other 
piaro«  shown,  and  of  great  elegance  and  richness. 
The  mahognny  case  ts  inlaid  wich  heavy  bantis  of 
plain  brass,  and  the  legs  are  pillars  with  Ionic  capitals. 
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The  music-rack  k  of  the  same  simple  form  as  the 
one  upon  rhe  prtTt-tiin^  jiiuno,  arul  the  one  pedal  U 
fastened  into  n  liarii'sli^ijicti  support. 


Illustration  2^1  ehdws  a  niu^ie  stand  made  ihout 
1835,  owned  liy  Mrs.  John  !>,  Wing,  of  Millbrook^ 
New  Ynrk.,  The  rest  for  thi^  fuiisic  is  of  the  £ivor- 
itc  lyre  shapc^  which  seems  especially  adapted  :o 
this  purpose-  The  aland  is  of  mahogany  and  is 
very  pretty  md  graceful. 
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Ilhistration  aj2  shows  a  music-Mand  owned  t>y 
Uwight  Blaiicy>  tsq,,  of  Boston,  It  is  of  mahogany. 
and  its  date  is  about  1835.  The  upper  part  with 
the  muaic-rcst  can  be  lowered  or  raised,  and  is  held 
in  place  by  pits  thrus!  through  the  small  holes  in 


about  I63Sh 


the  supports.     The  stand   is  somewhat    heavy   in 
effect,  but  very  firm  and  secure. 

Illustration  i_3j  shows  a  dulcimer  which  is  in  the 
Dcerfield  Museum,  It  has  nn  evtrt-Tricty  plain  case, 
and  must  have  been,  when  new,  an  inexpensive  in- 
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durine  which  time  ihc  dulcimer  was  quite  popular, 
especially  hi  rhe  ctiuntry,  whtrt.-  the  piano  waa  too 
coHtly  a  luxury.  Mu^ic-l)ouk^  were  punlishcd  i^or  the 
dulcimer,  and  it 
retiiincd  f;ome 
popularity  in 
country  vil- 
lages urull 
ousted  by  the 
melodcon. 

Illustration 
2^4    shows    a 

set    of     ITIllSK'll 

glasses  called  a 
harmomca.  The 
fine  ladies  in 
"  The  Vicar  of 
Watcfielci" 
would  tallc  of 
nothing  l>ur 
"pictures,  taste, 
Shakespeare, 
»nd  the  musi- 
cal glasses/" 
This  was  in 
1761^  and  the 
musical  glasses 
were  fcshionahle  before  that,  for  Gluck  in  1 74.6  played 
"a  toiiiTitti  un  Lwcnty-six  diinkifig  glasses,  tuned 
with  spring  water,"  Franklin  invented  an  instru- 
ment for  the  inuFiical  glasses,  which  he  called  the 
Armcnica,  for  which  famous  composers  wrote  music^ 


about  1620. 


^^\ 
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and  in  which  the  g1as*^e^  we^tv  armngctl  upon  a  rod 
wliich  furtitd  with  a  cratik,  while  IkIow  was  ;t  trough 
of  water  which  moistened  the  glasses  as  they  dipped 
into  \t. 

\xx  Watson's  '^  Annals  *'  is  a  description  of  a  visit  to 
Franltlln  ir  Paris.  It  snys,  "He  contlvictcd  mc 
across  the  room  to  an  instrument  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  he  called  the  '  Armonica/  The  music 
waa  produced  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  hemi- 
spherical glattSss.  He  pkyed  upon  it  and  performed 
some  Scotch  pastorale*  wirh  great  tfiVct.  The  exhi- 
bition was  truly  striking;  tu  tontcmplate  an  eminent 
statesman,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  the  most 
distinguished  philosopher  of  the  age,  performing  a 
simple  pastorale  on  an  tnsrnirnent  of  his  own  con- 
struction,*'  Thts  instrument  seems  to  hive  disap- 
peared, but  covered  boxrs  upon  stands  similar  to  tnc 
one  in  the  illustration  arc  met  with  occasionally, 
'l^hcy  arc  of  a  later  date^  and  this  one  must  hsLve 
been  made  about  iSio.  The  twenty-four  glasses 
are  of  different  si^es,  and  are  tuned  by  the  amount 
of  welter  in  each.  The  finger  is  dipped  in  thi*  water  and 
rubbed  on  the  edge  of  the  glass,  producing  a  sound 
unlike  that  of  any  other  musical  instrument  and  of 
penetrating  toncn  The  writer  once  heard  several 
songs  played  upon  the  harmonica,  and  the  remem- 
brance is  one  tnat  is  unfading,  of  a  beautiful  white- 
haired  woman  whose  spirituclTe  face  w:is  a  delight  to 
ffatch,  bending  over  the  bcix  olgiiisses.  and  with  her 
slender  fingers  and  the  clear  glass  producing  the  most 
ediereal,  nir-ofF  mounding  music,  beside  which  the 
piano  and  vicdiii  seemed  e:irthly  and  commonpbce. 
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The  stand  and  box  in  this  iHusiradon  arc  of  mahog- 
any*  and  as  a  piece  of  furniture  the  piece  is  most 
ornamcntaL 

lllusttation  235  nhowH  a  harp-shajfcd  pinna,  m;ulr 
by  Amirt  Stein,  d'Aiigshurg.     It  is  owned  hv  B,  J, 
Lang,   Hst].,  of  Boston,  and  was  made 
about    1800.      Pianos   of  this  style 
art  occasion:illv  found  in  this  coun- 
try.    Tile  shiipc  oi  the  lop  shows 
how  the  strings  rnn»  the  effect 
being  sinjilar  lo  a  grand  piano 
stood  upon  its  end.     The  silk 
draperies  are  the  original  ones, 
and  arc  Lidcd  from  red  to  a 
soft  dead  leaf  color,  which 
is  most  artistic  and  har- 
niorious.      The   six 
pedals  are  supposed 
lo  pi'tiduccdiffcr- 
ent  cHccts  tu  cor- 
respond with  the 
following  names  : 
fagotti,     piano^ 
forte,  pianissimo, 
triangle,  cinelle. 

1  he  upright 
piano,  known 
then  as  a  cottage 


Tlho.  235.  — Hitrpahflfed  Pt«no.  tbout  iSOa 


piano,     was      in- 


vented in  1800.  Illustration  336  shows  »  small 
upright  piano  liiiid  Mj  have  bcKmgcd  to  Lady  Mor- 
Ain,  the  '*  wild  Irish  girl/'      l  he  case  is  an  exquisite 


1 
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and  in  which  ihe  gbs^<i  were  arninijL-d  upon  a  rod 
which  turned  with  a  crank.,  while  beu^w  was  \x  trough 
of  water  which  moistened  the  glassc*}  %»  they  <li[3pcd 
into  it. 

In  Watson*8  "  Annals  "  i*  a  description  of  a  visit  to 
Franklin  in  Paris,  It  swys,  *' Ht-  comhirred  nic 
across  the  room  to  an  instrument  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  he  called  the  *  Armonica."  The  music 
wafl  produced  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  hemi- 
spherical glasses-  He  played  upon  it  and  performed 
some  Scotch  pastorale*  with  great  t-ficct-  The  c-'xhi- 
bition  was  truly  striking  ;  lo  conrcmplalc  an  cminciH 
statesman,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  the  most 
distinguished  philosopher  of  the  age,  performing  a 
simple  pastorale  on  an  in^itrjmcnt  of  his  own  con- 
stnicrton/'  This  instrument  seeniii  tii  have  diKat>* 
pearcd,  but  covered  b(»e^  upon  stands  similar  to  the 
one  in  the  illustration  arc  nici  with  occasionally. 
They  arc  of  a  later  date,  and  thi*t  one  must  have 
been  made  about  iSio.  The  twenty-four  glasites 
are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  tuned  by  the  amount 
of  wafer  in  ciich.  The  finger  is  dipped  in  the  water  ^nd 
rubbed  on  the  edge  of  the  glass,  producing  a  sound 
unlike  that  of  any  other  musical  instrument  and  of 
penetrating  tone.  The  writer  once  heard  several 
songs  played  upon  the  harmonica,  and  the  remem- 
brance is  one  ttiat  la  unfading,  of  a  beautiful  whilc- 
haircd  woman  whose  spirituclTc  face  was  a  delight  to 
watch,  bending  over  the  box  of  glasses,  and  with  her 
slender  tinkers  and  the  clear  glass  producing  the  mo$t 
ethereal,  rar-off  sounding  music,  l^e^idc  which  the 
piuno  and  vlulin  sr^enied  earthjy  and  coninkonplacc. 
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The  stand  and  box  in  this  illuscnition  arc  of  mahog- 
ly,  and  as  a  pitce  of  fijrnitun;  the  piece  is  mo3t 
'namcntHh 

lllustrarion  i^y  shows  a  harp-shaped  piano,  matle 
by  Andre  Stein,  d' Augsburg.      It  is  owned  by  B.  J. 
Langj  Esq,,  of  Boston,  and  was  made 
about    iSoo,      Pianos   of  this  style 
are  occasionally  found  in  thSs  coun- 
try.    Tlic  shiipc  of  the  lup  shows 
how  the  strings  run,  the  effect 
being  similar  to  a  grand  piano 
stood  upon  its  end.     The  silk 
dr:ipencs  are  the  original  ones, 
and  are  faded  from  icd  lo  a 
soft  dead  Jcaf  color,  which 
js  most  artistic  and  har- 
monious.     "T'he    six 
pedals  are  supposed 
to  produce  differ- 
ent effects  to  cor- 
respond with  the 
following  names; 
fagotti ,     piano, 
forte,  pianissiino, 
triangle,  cinelle. 

'I  he  upright 
piano>  known 
then  as  a  cottage 
niua,  Z35.  — Harp  flhapod  Piano,  ahout  1800.  niano  was  in- 
vented in  i8cw.  Illustration  23ft  s^ows  a  small 
upright  piano  said  to  have  belonged  to  Lady  Mor- 
gan, the  "  wild  Iriah  girl,"      The  case  is  an  exquisite 
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cicamplc  of  the  work  of  an  English  cabinet-mnker, 
from  1800  to  [Sio,  anJ  ntay  havc^  l^t^tn  rhar  of  Sher- 
aton himsclt.  The  lower  p;irc:1$  arc  of  satinwood^ 
with  the  frame  and  the  oval  piece  in  the  centre  of 


JMui.  236.  — CoiiacG  Bino,  or  UprlcM,  UOO-IQIO- 

mahogany,  outlined  with  ebony  and  white  holly. 
The  op|KT  mifidle  pant!  is  filed  with  a  sunliurst 
made  of  p!c;i(:-"d  ^ilk.  The  side-panels  arc  of  satiii- 
wood>  framed  in  bird's-cyc  maple,  outlined  with 
mahogany,  and  the  ovals  in  the  centres  arc  of  ma- 
hoganyj  with  fine  lines  of  ebony  and  white  holly- 
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Altogether^  it  i%  a5  dainty  sn  instrument  as  any  lady 
oould  wi«h  for  licr  boudoir. 

Illustration  137  shows  a  CKickcnng  upright  piano 
made  in  1S30.  The  frame  is  of  mahognny,  and  the 
front  of  ihc  upper  part  i*  filkd  witn  a  sunJMir^r 
made  of  pleated  silk, 
from  which  this  style 
of  piano  wa^  some- 
times ealled  a  sun- 
burst pimo. 

A  very  beautiful 
and  ornamental  piano 
i<  shown  in  Illustra- 
tion 2jS,  ownrj  by 
James  II.  Darling- 
ton, DA>.,  of  brook- 
lyn.  New  York.  Fhe 
body  of  the  piano  is 
made  of  rosewood. 
The  strings  are  ar- 
ranged like  [hose  ill 
a  grand  piano,  but 
the  sounding  -  board 
extends  onlv  the  dis- 
tance of  tSie  piano 
body  ;  above  that  the 
strings  are  exposed 
wooden  frame  upon 


IB3Q. 


like  those  of  a  harp,  The 
which  the  wires  nre  strung  is 
supi>orted  by  a  post  of  wood  elaborately  carved  and 
gilded.  The  keyboard  has  a  range  of  seven  octaves. 
Upon  the  inside  of  the  tover  i*  the  instinptiur 
'*  New  York  Piano  Company  —  Kohn  patent." 
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The  story  13  that  a  piano-maker  in  New  York 
vowed  he  would  make  the  most  beaucifu!  piano  in 
the  world.  One  like  this  was  the  result,  and  it  was 
bought  hy  A.  T.  Stcwait,  at  ihat  time,  aliout  1840/ 
the  merchant  pnncc  of  New  York.  Six  others  were 
made  like  the  original  piiino,  antl  they  are  scattered 
over  the  countryj  one  being  in  the  Brown  collection 
of  musicnl  instruments  in  the  Merropolitan  Art 
Museum  of  New  Yurk. 


Ll]us.2:j?,— Hawkey  5qijnr«  Plaro»  ibwi  1S45. 

Ilhisfration  239  shows  the  form  in  which  the 
aqiurc  piano  was  finally  made,  and  which,  with  few 
variations,  continued  fchionahle  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  present  style  of  upright  pianos,  *ince  when 
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there  have  been  prncrically  no  square  piano*  manu- 
faeturcd.  This  piano  was  mndc  by  licnry  Hawkey 
of  Netw  Vork,  ao3ut  1845.  and  i:  is  notcworrhy  be- 
cause rhc  keys  arc  made  of  morher-of-pcarl,  and  the 
scnilU  ahovc  the  keyboard  arc  inlaid  in  mothcr-of- 
pcari.  The  case  is  covered 
wirh  rosewood  veneering, 
and  the  legs  ire  hrge  and 
clumsy.  The  inu*(ic-rack 
and  pccial  support  arc  simi- 
lar in  style  to  those  now 
in  use. 

Proficiency  upon  the 
piano  and  spine:  would 
ajiptrar  to  have  tonipiisai 
the  chief  accompUfthnicnLs 
in  instruJTicnta!  niu^ic  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the 
cighiccntlTaTid  cariy  ninc- 
Cecnfh  centuries,  as  far  as 
wc  L-^n  ji"l^t"  by  nLcJillan 
of  such  jLCcompli^hmcnM. 
But  it  ^ecmy  reiisonahlc 
to  suppose  that  where  a 
few  knglish  ladies  cm- 
ployed  their  fiilr  hands 
upon  the  harp,  there  were 
not  liicking  a  similar  num- 
ber of  Americans  who 
also  appreciated  theoppor- 
rnnirv  whith  Th;it  cla^cir 
instrument  affords  of  dts-      iiiuji,  J4(X— H*rp,  neo-iT^. 
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playing  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  rounded  arm 
and  wrisL  Even  in  our  own  day,  the  list  of  those 
who  play  the  harp  is  restncted>  and  it  must  have 
been  the  same  in  early  days,  hence  the  lack  of 
allusions  to  the  harp.  When  Lady  Moi^an,  the 
"wild  Irish  girl/'  was  creating  such  a  sensation  in 
London  with  her  harp-playing,  it  is  certain  that 
she  had  imitators  in  this  country. 

Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin^  in  his  diary  of 
1832,  speaks  of  Madam  Papanti,  who  at  that  time 
lived  in  Worcester  with  her  husband,  the  femous 
dancing-teacher.  She  gave  music  lessons,  possibly 
upon  the  harp,  for  Mr.  Baldwin  tells  of  her  play- 
ing that  instrument  upon  Sundays  at  Dr.  Bancroft's 
church,  while  her  husband  played  the  French  horn, 
"  which,  with  two  flutes,  a  base  viol,  and  violin,  make 
very  good  musick." 

Illustration  240  shows  a  very  beautiful  harp  made 
previous  to  1800,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Reed  Lawton 
of  Worcester.  In  construction  it  is  not  very  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  modern  harp,  although  considerably 
smaller.  It  is  exquisitely  carved,  and  instead  of 
being  gilded  is  painted  in  colors,  and  finished  with 
a  varnish  like  the  vernis  martin,  the  general  effect 
being  a  golden  brown.  The  harp  which  Marie 
Antoinette  played  upon  is  still  preserved,  and  is 
very  like  this  one. 


Ji^ 


CHAPTER  X 


FIREfi    ASX>    LIGHTS 


m/m/     plt^niiful  ami 
r  r    caClicrcd,  the  rti 


wood  was 
ami  easily 
gacncrco,  tnc  fireplace 
was  built  of  generous  pro- 
portions. Ac  the  brtck»  lying 
in  the  Hshcs,  was  the  back- 
log, sometimes  so  hui^e  (hat 
II  chain  was  attaLh^ti  to  It, 
and  it  was  dragged  in  by  a 
horse.  1  Ik  forescitk  rested 
upon  the  andirons,  and  timall 
JH  Hi     sticlcs    filled   the    space    be- 

\  H  If     rween  backlog  ^nd  fore^tick. 

^"  "*      III    ihe  wall  beside  ihe  fire- 

[liacc  was  built  the  brick 
oven,  in  which  the  baking 
was  done.  Upon  baking 
day  a  wood  fire  was  made 
inside  this  oven,  and  when 
the  oven  was  thoroughly 
heated,  the  coals  were  re- 
moved, and  the  bread  placed 

npon  the  oven  bottom  to  bake  leisurely.     Tke  tin 

kitchen  wa«  st^t  belore  the  fire,  aj:d  jjjcs  and  bread 
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And  in  wlitcli  the  glasses  were  arranged  iipor  a  rod 
vrhicli  turned  v^tth  a.  crank,  while  hclow  was  a  trough 
of  water  which  moistened  the  glasses  as  they  dipped 
into  it. 

Ir  Watson's  "  Annals  "  is  a  description  of  a  visit  to 
Franlclin  in  Paris>  h  saySj  "He  conducted  mc 
across  the  room  to  an  instrument  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  he  called  the  '  Armonica."  The  music 
wag  produced  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  hemi- 
spherical glasses.  He  played  upon  it  and  performed 
some  Scotch  [Pastorales  \vich  great  effect.  The  exhi- 
bition was  truly  striking  ;  lo  contemplate  an  emtrieni 
statesman^  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  the  most 
distinguished  philosopher  of  the  age,  performing  a 
simple  pastorale  on  an  instrument  of  his  own  con- 
Strucrion/'  This  instrument  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared, but  covered  hoxeii  upon  stands  similar  to  inc 
one  in  the  itljsrration  are  met  with  occa.siorally. 
They  urc  of  a  later  date,  and  this  one  munt  have 
been  made  about  i8iO-  The  twenty-four  gla»«es 
are  of  different  siaes,  and  are  tuned  by  the  imount 
of  w'jfer  in  each.  The  finger  is  dipped  in  the  water »n<l 
rubbed  on  the  edge  of  the  glass,  producing  a  sound 
unlike  that  of  any  other  musicat  instrument  and  of 
penetrating  tone.  The  writer  once  heard  several 
songs  played  upon  rSe  harmonica,  and  the  remem- 
brance is  one  that  la  unfading,  of  a  beautiful  whilc- 
biiircd  woman  whose  spirituclTe  luce  was  a  dcligtit  to 
watch,  bending  over  the  box  of  glasses,  and  with  her 
slender  fingers  and  the  clear  glass  producing  the  most 
ethereal,  Ur-off  sounding  music,  beside  which  the 
piano  and  violin  seemed  earthly  and  commonplace. 
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The  stand  and  box  in  this  illitstration  arc  of  mahog- 
any, and  as  a  ptcce  of  furniciirc  the  piece  is  most 
ornamental. 

llluHfiatioii  ;jj  shows  a  harp-*thapcd  piano,  made 
by  Andre  ^tcin,  d'Augsburg,     It  is  owned  by  B,  J, 
Lang,  Esq.,  ot  Boston,  and  was  made 
about    1800,       Pianos    of  this    style 
are  occasionally  found  in  this  coun- 
try.    The  shape  of  the  top  shows 
how  the  strings  run,  the  cftect 
being  similar  to  a  grand  piano 
stoud  upon  its  end.     The  silk 
drajieries  are  the  original  ones, 
and  arc  faded  from   red  to  a 
soil  dead   leaf  color,  which 
is  most  artistic  and  bar- 
iTionious.      The    six 
pedals  are  supposed 
ti)  produce  differ- 
CTit  effects  to  cor- 
respond with  the 
following  names  : 
fagotti,     piano, 
forte,  pianissimo, 
triangle,  cinellc. 

^rhe  upright 
piano,  known 
then  as  a  cottage 
H*tp*hftpod  PiMo.  about  laoo-  niano  was  in- 
vented in  i800h  Illustr:*ttnn  136  ^hows  a  .small 
iLprighl  piano  said  [o  have  bclofigcd  to  Lady  Mor- 
gan, the  "  wild  Irish  girl"      1  he  case  is  an  exquisite 
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example  of  the  work  of  an  English  lalHnet-mnkcT, 
froTii  ifiooto  [810,  and  may  have  been  that  of  Sher- 
ainri  hiiTiscIf  Thr  Inwcr  mncls  arc  of  satmwoodp 
with  the  frame  and  the  oval  piece  in  the  ccntte  of 


mahogany,  outlined  with  ebony  and  whire  holly. 
The  upper  middle  panel  is  filled  wifh  a  ^^unbursr 
made  of  plea.tetl  ^ilk.  The  side-panels  arc:  tif  Stafin- 
wood,  framed  in  birdVcyc  maple,  outlined  wilh 
mahogany,  and  the  ovals  in  ihe  centres  nre  of  ma- 
hogany, with  fine  lines  of  ebony  and  white  holly- 
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Altogether,  it  is  as  dainlj-  nn  instrument  is  any  lady 
could  wish  for  her  boudoir. 

lllu«trsttion  3^7  shows  a  Chickering  upright  piano 
made  m  1 830.  The  frame  is  of  mahogany,  and  the 
front  of  ihc  appci  pan  U  filled  *im  a  sunbur^r 
mftdc  of  pleated  nilk, 
from  which  this  style 
of  pia.no  wTJi  tome- 
rimeft  called  a  )iun- 
burst  piano, 

A  very  beautiful 
and  ornamenEnl  piano 
ia  shown  in  Illustra- 
tion 2j3,  owned  by 
Jamct  IL  Darling- 
ton, D.D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  The 
body  of  the  piano  is 
made  of  rosewood. 
The  siring*  arc  ar- 
ranged like  thoiic  in 
1  gnind  piano,  but 
the  sounding  board 
extends  only  the  dis- 
tance of  the  pi^no 
body  ;  above  that  the 
strings  arc  exposed  like  those  of  a  harp.  The 
wooden  frame  upon  which  the  wires  are  strung  is 
supported  by  a  post  of  wood  elaborately  carved  and 
gilded.  The  keyboard  has  a  range  of  seven  octaves. 
Upun  rhc  invide  nf  tlie  cover  is  fhc  inscription 
"  New  York  Piaio  Company  —  Kohn  patent." 


Illu,  237.  — QilckciInK  Uprlghl  Piano. 
1S30. 
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The  atory  is  that  a  piano-maker  in  New  Yoric 
vowed  he  would  make  the  most  beauu^al  piano  in 
the  world.  One  like:  thh  was  the  result,  and  ii  was 
botjglir  liy  A,  T-  Stewart,  at  that  time,  aluntr  1840, 
the  merchant  prince  of  New  York.  Six  others  were 
made  like  the  original  piaro>  and  they  are  scattered 
over  the  country,  one  being  ir  the  Brown  collection 
of  music^ii  instruments  in  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum  of  New  York. 


JlJus-239  — HfiwKfl^Squftf*  Piano,  about  JS4S- 

Illustration  239  shows  the  fortn  in  wliieli  rhc 
square  piano  was  finally  made,  and  which^  with  few 
variations,  continued  fashionahle  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  present  style  of  upright  pianos,  liince  when 
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there  have  been  practically  no  square  pianos  nianu- 
factured-  This  piano  was  made  by  Hcnr>'  Hawkey 
of  New  York,  about  1845,  and  it  i»  noteworriiy  be- 
cause the  keys  are  made  of  mothcr-of-pcarl,  and  the 
scrolls  above  tlic  keybiwril  arc  inlaid  in  mollicr-of- 
pcarl,  rhc  case  is  covered 
with  rosewood  veneennj^, 
and  the  legs  are  large  ^nd 
clumpy.  The  tnusic-rack: 
and  pedal  support  arc  simi- 
lar in  style  to  those  now 
in  use. 

Proficiency  upon  the 
piano  and  spinet  would 
appe^ir  (o  have  comprised 
the  chief  accomplishments 
in  instruments!  music  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  ;ls  far  as 
wc  I'lin  jntige  hv  meniitm 
of  such  accomplish  merits. 
But  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  chat  where  a 
fcw  English  ladies  em- 
ployed their  fair  hands 
upon  the  harp,  then:  were 
not  lacking  a  similar  num- 
ber of  Americans  who 
also  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity whirli  that  classic 
Instrument  affords  of  dis-      lUuji.  :!*a  — Harp.  i7»o-it90. 
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playing  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  rounded  arm 
and  wrist.  Even  in  our  own  day,  the  list  of  those 
who  piay  the  harp  is  restricted,  and  it  must  have 
been  the  same  in  early  days>  hence  the  lack  of 
ailusions  to  the  harp.  When  Lady  Morgan^  the 
'^wiid  Irish  girl/'  was  creating  such  a  sensation  in 
London  with  her  harp-playing,  it  is  certain  that 
she  had  imitators  in  this  country. 

Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin^  in  his  diary  of 
1832,  speaks  of  Madam  Papanti,  who  at  that  time 
hved  in  Worcester  with  her  husband,  the  famous 
dancing-teacher.  She  gave  music  lessons,  possibly 
upon  the  harp,  for  Mr.  Baldwin  tells  of  her  play- 
ing that  instrument  upon  Sundays  at  Dr,  Bancroft's 
church,  while  her  husband  played  the  French  horn, 
"  which,  with  two  flutes,  a  base  viol,  and  violin,  make 
very  good  musick." 

Illustration  24O  shows  a  very  beautiful  harp  made 
previous  to  1800,  belonging  to  Mrs,  Rccd  Lawton 
of  Worcester.  In  construction  it  is  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  modern  harp,  although  considerably 
smaller.  It  is  exquisitely  carved,  and  inste^id  of 
being  gilded  is  painted  in  colors,  and  finished  with 
a  varnish  like  the  vernis  martin,  the  general  effect 
being  a  golden  brown.  The  harp  which  Marie 
Antoinette  played  upon  is  still  preserved,  and  is 
very  like  this  one. 


CHAPTKR    X 


FIRES  AND  Lra^^rs 


1/1/  plcrrtifi 

r  r    eathcrcd. 


EN  wood  was 
'\i\i\  •\t\i\  rasilv 
gathered,  the  fireplace 
was  built  of  generous  pro- 
portions. At  the  back,  lying 
in  ihe  ashes,  was  the  back- 
log,  sometimes  so  huge  (h;it 
A  chain  was  attached  ro  it, 
;ind  it  was  dragged  in  by  a 
horse.  The  forestick  rested 
upon  ihe  andirons,  and  small 
sticks  filled  tht  space  he- 
Iwcen  backlog  and.  foresttck. 
In  the  wall  beside  the  fire- 
place was  b\iilt  th?  brick 
ovcn>  in  which  the  baking 
was  done.  Upon  baking 
dav  a  wood  6re  was  m:idc 
inside  this  oven,  and  when 
the  oven  was  thoroughly 
heated,  the  coals  were  re- 
moved, and  the  bread  placed 
upon  the  oven  bottom  to  bake  leisurely.  Tkc  lin 
kicchcn  was  set  before  the  fixct  and  pics  and  bread 
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upon  lis  shelves  were  cooked  I>y  the  heat  reflected 
ami  radiared  from  rhc  tin  Uooti, 

IlluistriUion    24T    5S0WS  B   great 
kitchen    firc^^lace   in   the   Whipple 
hmise    at    Ipswich,  built  in    1 6jo, 
wkli  die  tin  kirchcnsin  front  of  the 
lire,  and  the  ket- 
tles    and      pots 
hanging   over  ic^ 
and    the    various 
kitthen     utensiU 
around  it. 

Fire  "dogs  or 
andirons  are  men- 
tioned in  theearli- 

tUuv  242,  — AntUfo(i& 
Df  hieemh  Century. 

est  inventories. 
The  name  "fire- 
doR*"  came  from 
the  htTids  of  ani- 
mals with  whkh 
the  irons  were 
ornamented. 
"Andirons"  is  i 
word  corrupted 
from  "  hand 
irons/'  although 
some  inventories  speak  of  end-irons.  Kitchen  and- 
irons were  of  iron  HLmtkr  to  the  ones  in  IIImtTation 
341,  but    (or  the  other  fireplaces  they    were  made 


iUus.  243.  — Andironfp  ElB*it««nlh  C«mury. 


Fires  and  Lights 


of  «tCGl,  copper^  or  bra&s>  and  in  England  c^cn  of 
silver. 

Illustration  141  shows  a  pair  of  an<lirons,  with 
fihovd  ;irui  Uniys,  ownvd  bv  Kianciw  H,  Bigclow, 
Ksq»  The  andirons  arc  "  rights  and  lefts/"  and 
have  the  bra-is  kncjhs  !o  prevent  the  forefitick  from 
falling  forw^inl.  Illustration  24'^  shows  another  pair 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bigdow,  with  elaw-and-hall  fc^t 
and  ihc  twisted  flamt-  tup.  These  arc  given  a^  good 
examples  of  the 
best  styles  of  and^ 
irons  in  u^e  in  well- 
to-do  households  in 
Atii(^rit;i  during  the 
seventeenth  century, 

llhistration  244 
Bhow5  a  yA\T  of 
'*  Hesmns  "  made 
of  iron.  Andirons 
of  this  style  were 
very  popular  int- 
medi^itely   after   the 

Rcvolut^on:irvWar,  i,,^^  ;«,_'  Hc»J<n"  AndJr««,  1776. 
the    tigijres    of    the 

hattrd  allies  of  the  British  thus  receiving  the 
treatment  with  flflmc  and  ashes  that  Americans  con- 
sidered the  originals  to  merit,  to  say  nothing  of 
wor9e  indigi\ities  ca^r  upon  them  by  the  circle  of 
eobacco-s  m  olc  i  ng  pa  e  r i  o  t« . 

Andirons  were  made  of  different  heights,  and 
sometimes  two  or  more  sees  were  used  in  one  fins- 
place,  to  hold  larger  and  smaller  sticks.     Crecpen) 


lyS 
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example  of  d"^c  work  of  an  English  cabi  net-ma  ker> 
from  iSootrt  1810,  a»ti  nmj^  have  liten  tK:ir  of  Shcr- 
;irt)n  himself.  The  lower  naiiel.s  arc  o(  satlnwood, 
with  the  frame  and  the  ova!  piece  in  the  ccntie  of 


mahogany,  outlined  with  ebony  and  white  hollyp 
The  upper  nitidle  panel  is  filial  AJih  a  sunburst 
made  of  pleated  silk.  The  side-|i;mcU  arc  of  satin- 
wood,  framed  in  bird's-eye  maple,  outlined  with 
mahogany,  and  the  ovals  in  the  centre*  are  of  ma- 
hogany, with  fine  lilies  of  ebony  and  white  IioUy- 
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Altogcthefj  it  i%  as  Eliiinry  un  instrument  us  any  lady 
couSd  wisli  far  her  boudoir. 

Illustration  aj7  shows  a  Chickcring  upright  piano 
made  m  i8_jo.  The  frame  is  of  mahogany,  and  the 
from  of  the  upper  pan  is  filled  wim  a  sunburst 
made  of  pleated  silk, 
from  which  this  style 
of  piano  was  some 
times  called  ^  sun 
burst  plano- 

A  very  beautiful 
ftnd  ornamental  piano 
is  shown  in  Itlustra 
tion  ajS^  owned  by 
James  FL  D;irling- 
lOT»,  D.D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  Tlie 
body  of  the  piano  i*^ 
made  of  rosewood, 
The  strings  arc  ar- 
ranged  HVc  rhose  in 
a  grind  piano,  but 
the  sounding-  board 
extends  only  the  dis- 
tance of  the  piano 
body  ;  above  rhnt  the 
sinn^s  arc  exptjscd  like  those  of  a  liiirp.  The 
wooden  frame  upon  which  the  wires  arc  strung  is 
supported  by  a  post  of  wood  elaborately  carved  and 
gilded.  The  keyboard  has  a  range  of  seven  octaves. 
Upon  the  inside  of  the  cover  is  the  inscription 
**  Ntfw  York  Pijiiui  Cunijuny  —  Kohn  paicnt/' 


llluflp  23/.  —  CflickeriTiB  UprlgM  Piano. 
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The  story  is  that  a  piano-maker  in  New  York 
vowed  he  would  mnkc  the  most  bcMitiful  piano  in 
rhc;  world.  One  like  ihts  was  ihc  result^  and  it  v/a.% 
bought  by  A.  T,  Stewart,  at  that  lirac>  about  1840^ 
the  merchant  prince  of  New  York.  Six  others  were 
made  like  the  original  piano>  and  they  are  scattered 
over  die  country,  one  being  in  the  Brown  collecrion 
of  musicd  insttumenis  in  the  Merroj^oliran  Art 
Museum  of  New  York. 


n\us.  239,  — HAAkcy  Square  Fitnc.  about   1&45, 

Illustration  239  shows  the  foiin  in  which  the 
square  piano  was  Anally  nude,  and  which,  witt\  few 
variations,  continued  fashionable  until  the  iniroduc- 
tton  of  the  present  style  of  upright  pianoSj  since  when 
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there  have  been  pracric*illy  no  scjuarc  pianos  nianu- 
fecturcd.  This  piano  was  made  by  Henry  Hawkey 
of  New  York,  about  184?,  a^id  it  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause the  keys  are  made  of  mocher-of-pearl,  and  ihe 
scrolls  ahovcr  rlic  kcvbuatd  arc  in\m\  m  mothcr-of- 
pcarl.  1  he  CASC  is  covered 
with  rosewood  veneerint;* 
and  the  !e^  are  large  and 
clumsy.  The  music-rack 
and  pedal  support  arc  simi- 
lar in  style  to  those  now 
in  use. 

Ptoficicncy  upon  the 
piano  and  spinet  would 
appear  to  have  comprised 
the  chief  accomplishments 
in  instrumt^ntal  mu^ic  of 
the  young  Indies  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth ct^Jitiirits,  as  far  as 
wc  Viin  judge  hv  mcntidu 
of  such  accomplishmcnts- 
But  it  seems  re,x5onalile 
to  suppose  that  where  ;t 
few  English  ladies  em- 
ployed thfir  fair  hands 
upon  the  harp,  there  were 
net  lacking  a  ^imil^r  num 
ber  of  Americans  who 
at«o:ippreci:iced  the  oppor- 
tunity whirh  ili:ir  rlassir 
Insrrumcnr  affords  of  dis-      uiua.  J4r».  — H»rp,  iTftO-iTm 
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playing  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  rounded  arm 
and  wrist.  Even  in  our  own  day,  the  list  of  those 
who  play  the  harp  is  restricted,  and  it  must  have 
been  the  same  in  early  days,  hence  the  lack  of 
allusions  to  the  harp.  When  Lady  Moi^n,  the 
"wild  Irish  girl/'  was  creating  such  a  sensation  in 
London  with  her  harp-playing,  it  is  certain  that 
she  had  imitators  in  this  country. 

Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin,  in  his  diary  of 
1832,  speaks  of  Madam  Papanti,  who  at  that  time 
lived  in  Worcester  with  her  husband,  the  famous 
dancing" teacher.  She  gave  music  lessons,  possibly 
upon  the  harp,  for  Mr.  Baldwin  tells  of  her  play- 
ing that  instrument  upon  Sundays  at  Dr,  Bancroft's 
church,  while  her  husband  played  the  French  horn, 
"  which,  with  two  flutes,  a  base  viol,  and  violin,  make 
very  good  musick." 

Illustration  24O  shows  a  very  beautiful  harp  made 
previous  to  1800,  belonging  to  Mrs,  Reed  Lawton 
of  Worcester.  In  construction  it  is  not  very  diiftr- 
ent  from  the  modern  harp,  although  considerably 
smaller.  It  is  exquisitely  carved,  and  instead  of 
being  gilded  is  painted  in  colors,  and  finished  with 
a  varnish  like  the  vernis  martin,  the  general  effect 
being  a  golden  brown.  The  harp  which  Marie 
Antoinette  played  upon  is  still  preserved,  and  is 
very  like  this  one. 
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r  /'^  earhertfd,  tlic  fi 


uood  was 
easily 
garhertfd,  tlic  fireplace 
was  built  of  generous  pro- 
portions.  At  the  back,  lying 
in  tliK  aslx-s,  w;is  rhc  back- 
log, somciimcs  so  huge  tlun 
.1  chain  was  attached  to  it, 
and  it  was  dragged  in  by  a 
horse.    The  forestick  rested 
upon  the  andirons,  and  small 
sticks    filled    the    space    be- 
tween backlog  and  foicatkk. 
In  the  wall  beside  the  fire- 
\i    place   was   built    the    brick 
oven,  in  which   the  baking 
t^ys    done.       Upon    bakiitg 
d^iy  a  wood  fire   was    made 
inside  this  ovcn»  and  when 
the   oven    was    thoroughly 
heated,  the  coals   were    re- 
moved, and  the  bread  placed 
upon  rhc    oven  boTitini  ro  bake  leisuK-ly.     Trc  tin 
kitchen  wa^  :»et  before  the  hre^  and  pics  and  bread 
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The  ttand  2nd  box  in  this  illustration  zrt  of  mahog- 
any^  and  :u  u  piece  of  furniture  the  piece  is  most 
QmamrniaL 

lllusiration  235  shows  a  harp-shaped  piano,  made 
by  Andre  StcJn,  d'Augsburg.     It  is  owned  by  B.  J. 
Lane,  Es().,  of  Boston,  and  was  made 
aboiic    1800.      Pianos   of  this  style 
arc  occa*iionaUy  faund  In  thi!i  coun- 
cty.     The  shape  of  the  top  »how» 
how  the  strings  run,  the  effect 
tieutg  sir^nlar  to  a  grand  pinno 
fitood  ii)K}n  itfi  end.     The  Ktllc 
draperies  are  the  original  ones, 
and  arc  faded  from  red  to  a 
soft  dead  leaf  color,  which 
is  moat  artistic  and  har- 
monious.     The   six 
jK'dals  are  supposed 
to  produce  differ- 
ent effects  to  cor- 
respond with  the 
following  names ' 
fegotci,     piano, 
fijric,  pianissimo, 
triangle,  cinctlc, 

l"hc      upright 
piano,    known 

then  as  a  cottage 
lUuj.  2J5,      H%Tp  ihapttd  Piano,  about  180a     pij,|,Q      ^^g      i^, 

vented  in  i8cx),  llhisfnitlon  ijft  shows  a  small 
u|ifigl]t  piano  said  to  have  belonged  to  Lady  Mor- 
gan, the  "  wild  Irish  girl/'     The  case  is  an  exquisite 


w 
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example  of  the  work  of  an  English  cabinet- maker, 
from  I  Hoo  lo  i  S  i  o,  and  may  ha\*c  b(fcn  that  of  Sher- 
aton himself.  Tile  lower  luiicls  arc  of  satinwood, 
with  the  frame  and  the  oval  piece  in  the  centre  of 


niUK  236.  — CottaffQ  PUn».  or  Upflehl,  lOOO-ISia 

mahogany,  outlined  with  ebony  and  white  hollv^. 
The  upper  middle  panel  \^  fiJkd  with  a  Kunhur*t 
ni;*de  of  jileatrd  silk-  The  sidtr-pJiuHs  are  of  *(ji(in- 
wood,  framed  in  bird's-eye  maple,  oudincd  with 
mahogany^  and  the  ovala  in  the  centres  arc  of  ma 
hogany^  with  line  lines  of  ebony  and  whicc  hoUy. 
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Altogether,  it  is  03  dainty  an  instrument  as  any  lady 
couid  wish  for  her  boudoir. 

Illustraaon  237  shows  a  Chickcriug  uprighi  piano 
made  in  1830.  The  frame  is  of  mahogany,  and  the 
front  it{  the  upper  part  ts  ftlltd  witti  n  sunlnjrstr 
made  of  pleated  silk, 
from  which  this  style 
of  piano  was  some- 
times called  a  sun- 
burst piano, 

A  very  beautiful 
and  ornamcnial  piano 
is  «hown  in  Illustra- 
tion 2j8,  owned  by 
Jiiinicx  H-  Oarlitig- 
ton,  D.D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  Yorkn  Vhc 
body  of  the  piano  i^ 
made  of  rosew/ood. 
The  strings  are  ar- 
rangtrd  like  thu^e  in 

grand  piano,  but 
sounding-board 
extends  only  the  dis- 
tance of  the  piano 
body  ;  above  chat  the 
strings  are  exposed  like  those  of  a  harp.  The 
wooden  frame  upon  which  the  wires  are  strung  is 
svipportcd  by  a  post  of  wood  elaborately  carved  and 

S'Idcd,    The  keyboard  has  a  range  of  seven  octave*, 
pon    the    insidr-    uf    the   cover   is    the    rnMnptitm 
"New  York  I'lLino  Company  —  Kohn  patent-" 


IlluA  2^7.  — Chicken ng  UcrlgKl  Piano. 
1B30. 
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The  story  is  that  :i  piano-malccr  in  New  York 
vowed  he  would  make  the  most  beautiful  pi:iro  in 
the  world.  Otic  hkc  this  was  the  result,  and  it  was 
bought  by  A-  T.  Stewart,  at  that  time,  about  1840/ 
the  mcrchnnt  prince  of  New  York.  Six  others  were 
made  like  the  original  piano^  and  they  arc  scattered 
over  the  country^  one  being  in  the  Brown  colleetion 
of  nuisical  iiistnimcnis  in  the  Mcuopolitan  Art 
Museum  of  New  York. 


Illm.  239.  -'Hsvin/  Squve  Piano,  afccut  1845. 

lilusiiation  13'j  shows  ihc  form  in  which  the 
square  piano  was  finally  made,  and  which,  with  few 
variations,  continued  fashionable  until  the  inrroduc- 
tion  ufthe  present stjle  ofuprighi  pianos, since  when 
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there  have  been  practically  no  square  pianos  manu- 
factured. This  piano  was  made  by  Henry  !Iawkcy 
of  Mew  York^  about  1845,  and  ii  is  noteworthy  bc- 
ciiiie  the  keys  are  made  of  mocher-of-ncarl,  and  rhc 
scrulls  above  the  keyboard  aiv  inlaid  in  mothei-of- 
pcarL  The  ca-sc  is  covered 
with  rosewood  veneering, 
and  the  legs  are  large  irnd 
clumsy^  The  music-rack 
and  pedal  support  are  simi- 
lar in  style  to  those  now 
in  use. 

Proficiency  upon  the 
piano  and  spinet  would 
appevir  in  Uavc  conipriscil 
the  chief  accoinplishment-s 
in  instrumental  music  of 
the  young  Indies  of  the 
eighieenth  and  early  ninc- 
teenih  centuries,  as  fiu  as 
we  cun  jmiiJc  by  mciitifm 
of  such  actomplishnicnts. 
But  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  where  a 
few  English  hdies  em- 
ployed  their  fair  hands 
upon  the  harp,  there  were 
roc  lacking  a  ^limilarnum- 
ber  of  Americantt  who 
also  appreciated  the  oppor* 
tunitv  whirh  Eluit  chssir 
instrument  nffoids  of  dis-      niua,  2^cj.^H»fp,  itbo-it^o. 
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playing  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  rounded  arm 
and  wrist,  tven  in  our  own  day,  the  hst  of  those 
who  play  the  harp  is  restricted,  and  it  must  have 
been  the  same  in  early  days,  hence  the  lack  of 
allusions  to  the  harp.  When  Lady  Morgan,  the 
"wild  Irish  girl,'*  was  creating  such  a  sensation  in 
London  with  her  harp-playing,  it  is  certain  that 
she  had  imitators  in  this  country. 

Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin,  in  his  diary  of 
1832,  speaks  of  Madam  Papanti,  who  at  that  time 
lived  in  Worcester  with  her  husband^  the  famous 
dancing-teacher.  She  gave  music  lessons,  possibly 
upon  the  harp,  for  Mr.  Baldwin  tells  of  her  play- 
ing that  instrument  upon  Sundays  at  Dr.  Bancroft's 
church,  while  her  husband  played  the  French  horn, 
"  which,  with  two  flutes,  a  base  viol^  and  violin^  make 
very  good  musick." 

Illustration  240  shows  a  very  beautiful  harp  made 
previous  to  1800,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Reed  Lawton 
of  Worcester.  In  construction  it  is  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  modern  harp,  although  considerably 
smaller.  It  is  exquisitely  carved,  and  instead  of 
being  gilded  is  painted  in  colors,  and  finished  with 
a  varnish  like  the  vernis  martin,  the  general  effect 
being  a  golden  brown.  The  harp  which  Marie 
Antoinette  played  upon  is  still  preserved,  and  is 
very  like  this  one* 
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CHAI'TliR  X 

FIRES    AND    LICHTS 


m 


l"ir,N  wood  was 
flcnlitul  and  easily 
gathered,  the  ^replace 
was  builr  of  generous  pro- 
portions. At  the  h;ick,  lying 
in  ilir  ii*shcs,  w^is  rhe  h^tck- 
log,  sometimes  so  huge  that 
ii  ehain  was  attached  ro  it, 
and  it  was  dragged  in  by  a 
florae.  The  forestick  rested 
upon  thp  anciiron^,  ;irul  stnall 
sticks  filled  the  space  he- 
twccn  backlog  and  torcsrick. 
In  the  wall  beside  the  fire- 
place was  built  the  brick 
oven,  in  which  the  baking 
wa*  done.  LJpon  baking 
day  a  wood  fire  was  made 
inside  this  even,  and  when 
the  oven  wa.^  thoroughly 
heated,  the  coals  were  re- 
moved, and  the  bread  placed 
upon  the  oven  Imiromto  bake  leisurely.  TUc  tin 
kitchen  was  act  before  the  hrc,  and  pics  and  bread 

28; 
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are  mentioned  in  early  invcniories.  Thcv  were  low 
irom  placed  between  the  andirons,  to  hold  short 
sficks. 

Afi  wood  grew  Jess  plentiful,  and  as  che  forests 
ncur  by  were  cleared  away»  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
oliuin  the  huge  ha.ck]og  and  the  greal  pile  of  clicks 

fireplace,  and  by  the  middle 


to  till  th« 


gene 


roiis 


of  the  eighteenth  century  its  si7e  had  ditninisHed. 
MiiTiy  (if  the  l;irpcr  ones  were  partially  filled  in. 
The  fireplace  in  the  Ipswich  Whipple  house,  when 
the  house  wiis  bought  by  the  society  which  now 
owns  it,  had  been  bricked  in  twice  —  once  to  make 
the  spate  lcs<i^  und  the  second  time  ra  fill  it  in 
entirely  and  put  a  firc-fianic  in  its  place.     Chiin- 
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of  steel,  copper,  or  br^ss,  and  in  England  even  of 
silver, 

[lliistration  242  sliows  a  p;iir  of  andiron-%  tvith 
shovel  and  tongs,  owned  by  Kraiicis  H.  Bigclow, 
Esq.  The  andirons  are  **  rights  and  lefts,"  and 
have  the  brass  knob!^  to  prevent  the  forestick  from 
falling  foi-wani>  Illustration  34;;  shows  jimirhcr  pair 
belonging  10  Mr.  Rigelow,  with  claw-and-i)all  feci 
and  the  twisted  flame  toj><     These  arc  given  as  good 

(txampW  of  the 
best  styles  of  and- 
irons in  use  in  well- 
tc-ihi  hdiisrhdhls  in 
America  during  tJic 
seventeenth  century. 
Illustration  344 
shows  a  pair  of 
**  HeKKJans'  made 
of  iron.  Andirons 
of  this  style  wcrc 
very  popular  im- 
mediatelv  after  the 
Revoljnonary  War,  ux^.2'^*.^-  H* 
the    Kgure*    of    the 

hated     allies    of    the    Urttish     thus    receiving    the 
Teatmcnr  with  flame  and  ashes  that  Americans  con- 

rsidercd  the  originals  to  merit,  to  say  nothing  of 
worse  indignities  casr  upon  them  by  the  circle  of 
tobact'o-smnking  p:4trior^, 

Andiion^  were  made  of  difftrcnt  heights,  and 
sometimes  two  or  more  acts  were  used  in  one  firc- 
place,  to  hold  larger  and  smaller  sticks.     Creepers 


Icsstan  "  AndLrona,   1776. 
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are  mertioned  in  early  invenforiw.  They  were  low 
irons  placed  between  rfic  andirons,  to  hold  Tshort 
sticks. 

As  wood  grew  less  plendful,  and  as  the  forests 
near  by  went  cleared  away,  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
obtain  the  huge  backlog  and  the  grrst  pile  of  sticks 
ro  fill    tlic    generous    fireplace,   and   by   ihc  middle 


of  the  eighteenrh  century  its  size  had  diminished. 
Many  of  the  larger  ones  were  iiarliaUv  filled  in. 
The  fireplace  in  the  Ipswich  Whipple  Souse,  when 
the  house  was  bought  by  the  »ociccy  which  now 
owns  it,  had  been  bricked  in  twice  —  once  to  make 
the  space  less,  and  the  second  time  to  fill  it  in 
entirny  and  put  a  fire-frame   in    its  place.     Chim- 
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ncys  which  did  not  smoke  were  the  exception  until 
Count  Ruiiiford  made  his  researches  in  hear  and 
light,  and  by  hia  disaivcrics  and  impmvcmtnEi  in 
consCniction  enabled  our  ancestor*  to  riave  chinincya 
^vhtch  did  nor  smoke,  and  which  did  not  carry  up 
the  greater  portion  of  the  heat  from  the  fire. 

Illustration  245  shows  a  fireplace  In  Salem  of 
aboiiV  I77S>  wh  ball-loppcd  andirons.  The  sets 
for  the  fi^cpl-^ce  comprised  the  andirons,  shovel,  and 
tongs,  The  poktr  nev-er  accompanied  the  older 
setSj  which  were  made  before  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel 
had  become  common  in  this  country^  but  a  pair  of 
bellows  generally  formed  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  Sreplacc. 

Illustration  246  showa  a  fireplace  in  the  residence 
of  Harry  Harkness  Flagler,  Esq.,  with  a  brass  fen- 
der and  a  pair  of 
"stccplc-topped" 
andirons,  (''cnders 
wcreuscdin  England 
earlier  than  in  this 
country,  to  keep  the 
sticks  or  *.oal^  of  fire 
from  rolling  or  fly- 
ing out  upon  the 
floor  in  front  of  the 
fireplace^  and  ro  prevent  children  from  getting  into 
the  fire-  Their  si/c  was  adapted  to  tne  reduced 
dimensions  of  rhe  fiiepUccji,  and  they  were  used 
more  with  coal  iSrcs  than  with  wood. 

With  the  *tmaller  fireplace,  and  consequently 
smaller  chimney,  came  the  itmvt  elaborate  chimney 


atid   F^rd«,    I775-J790. 
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or  mantelpiece,  of  which  [snac  Ware  »aui,  in  1750 : 
"  With  us  no  arncle  in  a  wrell-fiirnished  room  is  so 
usseniiaL  The  eye  is  immediately  c.isc  upon  it  in 
erittMnng,  anti  the  pl:u"e  of  sitting  d<mn  is  naturally 
near  it.  By  this  means  ii  becomes  the  most  eminent 
thing  in  the  fumiahing  of  an  apartment.*' 

By  1650  the  use  ot  coal  had  become  common  in 
England,  from  the  scarcity  and  expense  of  wood  ajt 
a  fuel,  ami  firephices  wei-e  cotistiucted  for  ccial  fire* 
from  that  time.  The  early  designers  jHU  fotlli  their 
hcit  eft'orts  upon  the  chimneypiccc. 

Firchacks  were  made  for  lirepJaces,  of  iror,  5omc- 
timee  caat  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  owner  cr  the 
ditr  of  nmstrucrion.  At  Monnt  Vernon  U  a  fire- 
back  with  the  Fairfax  coat  of  arms  which  Washing- 
ton Took  from  Belvoir,  the  estate  of  Lord  Fairfax* 
adjoining  Mount  Vernon, 

lllusTr:icion  247  shown  n  chimneypiece  in  the  west 
paHor  at  Mount  Vernon.  Washington's  coat  of 
arms  is  carved  at  t^e  top,  ^inil  his  iTe'it  aiul  initials 
arc  cast  in  the  fircback.  In  the  panel  over  the 
mantel  is  a  painting  which  was  sent  to  Lawrence 
Washington  m  174J,  by  Admir^il  Vernon,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  courtesy  in  naming  the  estate 
M<KirTt  Vtrnijn,  The  painting  represents  Admini! 
Vernon's  fleet  nt  Carhigena. 

About  1750  the  hob-gi-ate  was  invcntedi  Illus- 
tration 14^  shows  a  mantel  and  fireplace  with  a  hob- 
grate  in  the  house  of  Charles  R,  Waters,  Esq.,  of 
Salem.  The  fireplace  was  filled  in  with  briclc  or 
stone  at  t;ich  side,  and  the  grate  se!  beiween.  The 
bars,  of  course,  arc  of  iron  for  holding  coalj  and  the 
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The  story  is  that  a  piano-maker  in  New  Vork 
vowed  he  would  make  tnc  most  bcautifial  piano  in 
the  world.  One  like  this  was  the  result,  and  it  was 
bought  by  A.T-  Sicwart,  at  thai  nmc,  about  1S40, 
the  merchant  prince  of  New  York,  Six  others  were 
made  like  tht;  original  piano,  and  they  are  scattered 
over  the  country,  one  being  in  the  Brown  collection 
of  musical  iiisfrumeFits  in  the  M etrupolltan  Art 
Museum  of  New  York. 


Illu^  2^9-  — Hawkfl>  SquvQ  P&lhO.  «bau1   184S. 

Illustration  239  shows  the  form  in  which  the 
squnrc  piano  was  finally  made,  and  which,  with  (cw 
vnriattonr^j  continued  fashionable  until  (he  introditc- 
tion  of  the  present  style  of  upright  pfanoft^since  wh«n 


there  have  been  practically  no  square  pianos  manu- 
factured. This  piano  was  made  by  Henry  Hawkey 
of  New  York,  aoouc  1845^  and  it  is  noteworthy  bc- 
cauftC  chc  kcy3  arc  made  of  moihcr-of-pcarl,  and  the 
si-n>lls  aliovT  the  kcyhrtatd  arc  inlaid  iri  niothcr-of- 
pcari.  "I'hc  C4-SC  i»  covered 
with  rosewoiid  veneering, 
and  the  leg^  are  large  and 
climisy.  T\\t:  music-rack 
and  pedal  support  arc  simi- 
lar in  style  to  those  now 
tn  use. 

Proficiency  upon  the 
piano  and  spinet  would 
appear  to  hnvc  compiisai 
the  chief  accomplishments 
m  instrumental  music  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  as  far  as 
we  can  3^^<)^<^  hy  nientitm 
of  such  accompiishments. 
But  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  where  a 
few  English  ladies  em- 
ployed their  fair  hands 
upon  the  harp,  there  were 
not  lacking  a  simitar  num- 
ber of  Americana  who 
also  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tijnitv  which  thai  clx^i^ic 
instrument  affords  of  dis-      iiiu*.  2*o-^Harp,  I7BO-1790, 
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playing  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  rounded  arm 
and  wrist.  Even  in  our  own  day,  the  list  of  those 
who  play  the  harp  is  restricted,  and  it  must  have 
been  the  same  in  early  days,  hence  the  lack  of 
allusions  to  the  harp.  When  Lady  Morgan,  the 
"wild  Irish  girl/*  was  creating  such  a  sensation  in 
London  with  her  harp-playing,  it  is  certain  that 
she  had  imitators  in  this  country, 

Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin,  in  his  diary  of 
1832,  speaks  of  Madam  Papanti,  who  at  that  time 
lived  in  Worcester  with  her  husband,  the  famous 
dancing- teacher.  She  gave  music  lessons,  possibly 
upon  the  harp,  for  Mr.  Baldwin  tells  of  her  play- 
ing that  instrument  upon  Sundays  at  Dr.  Bancroft's 
church,  while  her  husband  played  the  French  horn^ 
"  which,  with  two  flutes,  a  base  viol,  and  violin,  make 
very  good  musick." 

Illustration  240  shows  a  very  beautiful  harp  made 
previous  to  i8oo»  belonging  to  Mrs.  Reed  Lawton 
of  Worcester.  In  construction  it  is  not  very  dtfler- 
ent  from  the  modern  harp,  although  considerably 
smaller.  It  is  exquisitely  carved,  and  instead  of 
being  gilded  is  painted  in  colors,  and  finished  with 
a  varnish  like  the  vernis  martin,  the  general  effect 
being  a  golden  brown.  The  harp  which  Marie 
Antoinette  played  upon  is  still  preserved,  and  is 
very  like  this  one. 


CHAPTER  X 
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rrrHKN 

i/T/^  iilcncifn 
r'^r    gathered^  t 


!-X  wood  was 
I  ynd  easily 
tKc  firc[ilatc 
was   built  of  generous  pro- 
portions.   At  tUt  back,  lying 
in  tlic  ashes,  was  the  back- 
l("g,  somt-nnies  so  huge  that 
a  chiiin   was  aliachcrd    to   it, 
and  it  was  dragged  in  by  ;i 
jf  ■  M\     horse.    1  he  tbrcstick  rested 

^1  n      upon  the  andirons,  and  ^niall 

II  M\      sticks    Ailed   the    gpace    be- 

/H  1/      twc-en  It:ick1ijg  :ind  Itire^riclc, 

tl  Bl      In   the  wall  beside  the   firc- 

f  I  H*     place    was   built    the    brick 

oven,  ill  which  the  baking 
was  done.  Upon  baking 
d;iy  a  wGod  fire  was  made 
inside  this  ovcn»  and  when 
the  oven  was  thoroughly 
heated,  the  coala  were  re- 
moved, and  the  bread  placed 
upon  ihe  ©ven  bottom  to  bake  leisurely.  Tke  tin 
kitchen  WU  set  heftnc  ihc   Tire,  and  pie^  and  bread 
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Icn    I  imc 


refltctcd 


iipor  its  shelves  were  cooked  by  rhe  heat 

and  radmiL^d  from  the  rin  hocxl. 

Illustration   14]    shows   a   great 
kitchen   hrcpkcc   in   the   Whipple 
liou^e   at    Ipswich,  built  in    i6jo» 
with  the  rin  kitchens  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  the  kct- 
tlrs     and      (Kits 
hanging   over  it, 
and    the   various 
kitchen     utensils 
around  it. 

Fire-dogs  or 
andirons  arc  men- 
tioned in  the  earl  i' 


Ellus,  2«2>^  Andirons, 
ElghTfcrth  Cffirlury. 

est  inventories. 
The  name  **fir&- 
dogs"  came  from 
rhe  heads  of  ani- 
nvAh  witIi  which 
the  irona  were 
orn.imcnccd* 
"Andirons'*  is  a 
word  corrupted 
fro  m  "hand 
irons,"  although 
some  inventories  apeak  of  end^irons.  Kitchen  atid- 
irons  were  of  iron  similar  to  the  ones  in  llluscration 
a^ij  but   for  the  other  fireplaces  they   were  made 


UluSi  243. —  Andirons,  £JgMoomh  C«nlury> 
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of  steel,  copper,  or  hrAs&y  and  in   I^ngland  even  of 
silver. 

IllnMlr^tlon  342  shows  it  piir  of  aniiirons^  with 
shovel  and  tongs,  owned  by  Francis  H.  Higelow, 
Esq.  The  andirons  arc  "rights  and  lefts,"  and 
have  ihe  brass  knobs  to  prevent  the  forestick  from 
filling  forward.  Illuscrarion  J4_]  shows  another  pair 
belonging  ro  Mr.  Bigelow,  wirh  cl;iw-and-h;tll  feet 
and  the  twisted  flime  top,  Thcxc  rirc  [^vcn  ii's  eood 
cxiimplcs  of  the 
besc  styles  of  and- 
irons in  use  in  well- 
tik-do  iLoii^c'hoKIs  in 
America  dtiring  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Illustration  244 
shows  a  pair  of 
''  Hessian*'  matlc 
of  iron.  Andirons 
of  this  style  vtcrc 
very  }iopiilar  im 
mediately   after   the 

Revolnrionary  War,  niu..  2«, -H™tan- Andiron*  iV7t. 
the    figiirc*    of    the 

hated  allies  of  the  British  thus  receiving  the 
treatment  with  flame  and  ashes  that  Americans  con- 
fiiderfd  the  originals  to  merit,  to  gay  nothing  of 
wone  indignities  east  upon  them  by  the  circle  of 
,tobafLO-*iinoWint;  parnots, 

Andirons  were  made  of  different  heighu,  and 
sometimes  two  or  more  sets  were  used  in  one  fire- 
place, to  hold  larger  and  smaller  sticks.     CKcpcrs 
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example  of  the  work  of  an  English  cabinec-maker, 
from  i8oDfo  i8io,  anii  may  liavc  been  that  of  Sher- 
aton hin>sclf.  The  lower  panels  arc  of  satinwood, 
with  the  frame  and  the  oval  piece  in  the  centre  of 


Ilho.  236.  — CoTUgc  PUno,  or  Upfifhtp   1&00-1SIO» 

mahogany,  outlined  with  cbonv  atnd  whit?  hnlly. 
The  uppLT  middle  panel  is  filled  with  a  sunburst 
made  of  plcaccd  silk.  The  side-panels  arc  of  satin- 
wood,  framed  in  bird's-eye  maple,  outlined  with 
mahogany*  and  the  ovals  In  the  centres  arc  of  ma- 
hogany, witi^  liite  ]ine»  of  ebony  and  white  holly. 


MjKlcal   I nstratnc-ntH 


nil 


Altogccher*  it  is  as  diinty  an  insmtmcnt  as  any  kdy 
coulu  wi»S  for  her  boudoir 

lllustratton  a^jy  sliows  a  ChickcnnR  uprighr  piano 
made  in  iSjo,  The  frame  Is  of  mnhoganj,  and  the 
front  cf  ihc  upper  pan  ia  filled  with  a  sunburst; 
rriAdc  of  pleated  ^\\k, 
from  which  this  scyk 
of  piano  was  some- 
timt^s  called  n  stm 
burst  piano. 

very  beautiful 
ornamental  pinno 
is  shown  in  lUuscra- 
rion  22$y  ownrd  I>y 
Janirs  II.  Djiling- 
if>n,  D.D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn>  New  York.  The 
body  of  the  piano  is 
made  of  ro^iewood. 
The  strings  arrr  ar- 
ranged  tike  those  in 
a  grand  ptano,  but 
the  sounding  -  board 
extends  only  the  dis- 
tance of  the  piano 
body;  above  that  the 
strings  arc  exposed  like  those  of  a  harp.  The 
wooden  frame  upon  which  the  wires  arc  strung  is 
supported  by  a  post  of  wood  elaborately  carved  and 
gilded.  The  keyboard  has  a  range  of  seven  octaves, 
Upnn  the  in^tidt?  of  the  citvcr  is  ihe  [iiscriiHiun 
"  New  York  Tiano  Company  —  Kohn  patent."' 


llhjtf.  237.  — ChickctJng  UpriKln  Piano, 
IBM. 
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The  atory  is  ihat  a  piano-makcr  in  New  York 
vowed  he  would  make  che  most  beautiful  pianc  in 
the  world.  Oilc  like  this  was  the  result,  and  it  wxt 
bought  bv  A.  1'.  Srcwartj  at  tlwr  timf,  about  1840, 
the  mcTchmt  prince  of  New  York,  Six  others  were 
mcidc  like  the  original  pisino.  and  they  arc  scattered 
over  the  country,  one  being  Jn  the  Brown  collection 
of  mu»;ical  instruments  in  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum  of  New  York. 


Illufi,  2J9,— Hawkfly  Square  P\ant>.  about  1445. 

IlhistratTon  239  shows  the  form  in  which  the 
square  piano  wns  finally  made,  and  which,  with  few 
variations,  continued  fashionable  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  present  style  of  upright  pianos,  since  when 
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there  have  been  practically  no  square  pianos  nunu- 
factured.  This  piano  was  made  by  Hcni'v  liawkcy 
of  New  York,  abou:  184;,  and  it  is  notcwonhy  be- 
Ciu«e  the  keys  are  made  of  niother-of-pcarl,  and  the 
wrc»1N  ;ii)i>vf  ihc  keyboard  arc^  inlaid  in  mothcr-of- 
pc&rh  The  case  is  covered 
with  rosewood  veneering, 
and  the  legs  are  Ini^e  ami 
clumsy.  The  nmsic-rack 
and  podal  support  are  simi- 
lar in  style  to  chose  now 
in  me. 

Proficiency  upon  the 
piano  and  spinet  would 
1<j  liitve  tutnpti'^rd 
;hicf  accomplishments 
in  instrumental  music  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the 
ei^hteonih  and  early  nine- 
teenth ctnturie*,  wt  for  a» 
wtt  tiin  judjju  by  mention 
of  such  accomplishments. 
But  ic  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  where  a 
few  Kngli?h  ladies  em- 
ployed their  farr  hands 
U|>on  the  harp,  there  were 
not  lacking  a  similar  num- 
b«r  of  Anienenns  who 
also  appreciated  the  op]>or- 
tuniiy  which  tlmt  chssic 
in?itrument  alTords  of  dis-      nitit,  240.— Hirp,  i7A0-I790. 


^ 
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playing  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  rounded  arm 
and  wrist.  Even  in  our  own  day,  the  list  of  those 
who  play  the  harp  is  restricted,  and  it  must  have 
been  the  same  in  early  days,  hence  the  lack  of 
allusions  to  the  harp.  When  Lady  Morgan,  the 
"wild  Irish  girl/'  was  creating  such  a  sensation  in 
London  with  her  harp-playing,  it  is  certain  that 
she  had  imitators  in  this  country. 

Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin,  in  his  diary  of 
i8,i2,  speaks  of  Madam  Papanti,  who  at  that  time 
lived  in  Worcester  with  her  husband,  the  famous 
dancing-teacher.  She  gave  music  lessons,  possibly 
upon  the  harp,  for  Mr.  Baldwin  tells  of  her  play- 
ing that  instrument  upon  Sundays  at  Dr.  Bancroft's 
church,  while  her  husband  played  the  French  horn^ 
"  which,  with  two  flutes,  a  base  viol,  and  violin,  make 
very  good  musick." 

Illustration  240  shows  a  very  beautiful  harp  made 
previous  to  1 800,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Reed  Lawton 
of  Worcester.  In  construction  it  is  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  modern  harp,  although  considerably 
smaller.  It  is  exquisitely  carved,  and  instead  of 
being  gilded  is  painted  in  colors,  and  finished  with 
a  varnish  like  the  vernis  martin,  the  general  effect 
being  a  golden  brown.  The  harp  which  Marie 
Antoinette  played  upon  is  still  preserved,  and  13 
very  like  this  one. 


^^^a^ 
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HEN  wood  was 
ilcniirul  »ntl  easily 
gathered,  rhc  fireplace 
w'as  built  of  ecncrou^  [iro- 
pf^rrions-  At  the  back,  lying 
in  the  as  he  s>  was  the  back- 
log, sometimes  so  huge  fhit 
3  chain  was  attached  ro  ic^ 
and  it  was  dragged  in  by  a 
lione.  The  forestick  rested 
upon  the  andirons,  and  small 
sticks  filltfd  the  space  be- 
tween backlog  and  Torcstrck. 
In  the  wall  beside  the  fire- 
place was  built  the  brick 
oven,  in  which  the  baking 
was  doncn  Upon  baking 
day  a  wood  fire  was  made 
ihMdc  this  oveuj  and  when 
the  oven  was  thoroughly 
heated,  the  coals  were  re- 
moved, and  the  bread  placed 
upon  rhe  oven  hotromto  bake  Idsurely.  Tkt  tin 
kitchen  wan  net  before  the  tirc^  iind  pic&  and  bread 

*87 
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arniturc  of  the 


reflecied 


upon  it*  shclv«wcrc  cooked  by  tlic  heat 
and  radiated  from  the  lin  liood. 

Illustration   24]    shows   a   great 
kitchen   Krcplacc  in  the  Whipple 
house   at    Ipswich,  buiit   m    1650, 
wiih  ihe  tin  kitchens  in  front  of  :he 
firr,  and  the  ket- 
tles     ^nd       pots 
hiinging   ovlt  it, 
rind    the    various 
kitchen     utensils 
wrniind  it. 

Fire  -  dogs  or 
andirons  are  men- 
tioned in  theearli- 


IWui^  242.— Andirons. 

est  inventorics- 
Thc  nfime  '*firc- 
dogs"  came  from 
the  heads  of  ani- 
mals with  which 
the  irons  were 
ornamented. 
"Andirons"  is  a 
word  corrupted 
lUu*.  243.  — Andlronj,  BigMeenth  Otrnviiy.     fro  in       "  h  ii  n  d 

irons/*  although 
some  inventories  speak  of  end  irons.  Kitchen  and- 
irons were  of  iron  similar  to  the  ones  in  Illustration 
241,  buc    for  the  other  firephccs    they    were  made 
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of  steel,  copjicr,  or  brass,  and  in   Bngbnd  even  of 
aiver> 

Illustration  242  shows  a  pair  of  andirons,  with 
shovel  Ami  tiingSj  owned  by  KrHncis  H,  Higcluw, 
Esq,  The  andirons  are  "rights  and  lefts,  and 
have  the  brnss  knobs  to  prevent  the  foresrick  fl-om 
.falling  foi-waid.  Illustration  24')  shows  another  pair 
Ibclonging  to  Mr,  Bigdow,  with  daw-and-ball  feet 
and  fhc  iwisTcd  flaniL'  lop.  Thrsi'  arcgi^'cn  as  g;ood 
oamples  ot  the 
best  styles  of  and- 
irons in  use  in  well- 
xo-do  hoo^ehold*  in 
America  during  the 
seventeenth  century. 

IlluStMtiDll        244 

shows    a    pair    of 

"  Hcsftians'      made 

of  iron.      Andiron* 

of    this    style    were 

very     popular    im- 
mediately flftcr  the 

Revolutionary  War, 

the   figures   of   the 

kh:ited  allien  of  the  British  thus  receiving  the 
rcaitmcnt  with  flame  and  ashes  that  Americans  ton- 
iidCrcd  the  oHgimls  to  merit,  to   say  nothing  of 

worse  indignities  cast  upon  them  by  the  cirelc  of 

tobacco-f^moking  patriots- 
Andirons   were   made  of  different    heights,  and 

ftomciimc-i  two  or  mnrc  sets  were  used  in  one  fire- 

pbcc,  to  hold  larger  and  smaller  sticks.     Creepers 


II]li«,  244.  — 'Hftiilan' Andtfons,  I77ft. 
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arc  mentioned  in  early  iuvcnrorics.  They  were  low 
imnit  placed  between  the  andirons^  to  hold  sfwrt 
sticks- 

As  wood  grew  less  plentiful»  and  as  the  forests 
near  by  were  cleared  uway,  i(  was  not  so  easy  to 
oti[a.iii  the  huge  backlag  and  the  grcai  pi!c  tt(  sticksi 
to   fill   ihe   generous   fireplace,  and   \y\   the  middle 


ElJua.  245.  — Firoplki-o.    J770-177S. 

of  the  eighteenrh  century  its  si/e  had  diminished. 
Many  of  the  larger  ones  were  partial  Iv  filled  in. 
1  he  fireplace  in  the  Ipswich  Whipple  house,  when 
the  hnusc  was  bought  by  the  society  which  now 
owns  it>  had  been  bricked  in  twice  —  once  to  mitke 
the  space  Ici^s,  ard  the  second  rime  to  fill  it  ir 
entirely  and  put  a  fire-ftamc  in  its  place.     Chim- 
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ncys  which  did  noc  smoke  were  the  exception  until 
Count  Kumtbrd  midc  hi^  rcHcurthc^  in  heat  md 
light,  and  by  Ilia  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
canfttniction  enabled  uur  anccsTorK  to  have  chimney} 
which  dill  not  «moke,  nnd  which  did  not  carry  up 
the  greittcr  jKirtion  <)rrhL'  Uka^  frntu  thv  fire- 

IlTustration  145  show^  .t  fircpUcc  in  Salem  of 
about  I775»  with  ball-topped  andirons.  The  seta 
for  the  fireplace  comprised  the  andirons,  shovel,  and 
Cong«,  The  poker  never  accompanied  the  older 
sets,  which  were  made  before  the  itsc  of  coal  as  fuel 
had  become  common  in  this  counrry,  bur  a  parr  of 
hcllowa  generally  formed  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  fireplace. 

Illustration  246  fthows  a  fireplace  in  the  residence 
of  Harry  HarkneSv-*  Flagler,  Ksq.,  wirh  a  brass  fen- 
der and  n  pair  of 
**itccplc-toppcd" 
andirons.  I'endeE's 
were  used  in  England 
earlier  than  tn  this 
couiiTryf  to  keep  the 
sticks  or  coals  of  fire 
from  rolling  or  fly- 
ing out  upon  the 
floor  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  and  to  prevent  children  from  getting  into 
the  fire,  'I'hcir  ^uc  was  adapted  to  tlic  reduced 
dinicn5ion}  of  the  fireplaces,  and  they  were  used 
more  with  coal  fires  than  with  wood. 

With  the  smaller  fireplace,  and  consequently 
smaller  chimney,  came  the  more  elaborate  chimney 


And  F*oder,  I  '/yfj-  1  .'mj 
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or  mantelpiece,  of  which  Imac  Ware  8aid,  in  I7j0; 
"  With  us  HO  article  in  a  well -furnished  room  \$  so 
essential.  The  eye  h  immcciiaicly  ant  iijion  it  in 
cnrrring,  and  the  place  uf  sitting  duwn  t^  ifahinilly 
near  it.  By  this  means  it  becomes  the  most  eminent 
thing  in  the  furniahing  of  an  apartment/' 

By  1650  the  use  of  coal  had  become  common  in 
England,  from  the  scarcity  and  expense  of  wood  as 
a  fuel,  ant!  firepliice*  were  con4iriicted  fur  coal  nres 
from  that  time.  The  early  dcMgnei*  put  forrh  their 
best  efforts  upon  the  chimncypiecc- 

Firebacks  were  maJe  for  lircplnces,  of  iron,  somc- 
cimcs  case  with  the  eoat  of  arm*  of  the  owner  or  the 
date  of  construction.  At  Moimr  Vcrnnn  t'i  a  firc- 
luck.  with  ihe  Fairfax  coal  of  arms  which  Washing- 
ton took  from  Bclvoir,  the  estate  of  Lord  Fairtax, 
adjoining  Mount  Vernon. 

Illustration  24.7  shows  a  chimneypiecc  in  the  we*t 
parlor  at  Mount  Vernon.  W^i^hington's  coat  of 
arms  is  carved  at  the  top,  and  histrf-st  and  Initials 
are  case  in  the  fircback.  In  ihc  panel  over  the 
mantel  is  a  painting  which  was  sent  to  Lawrence 
Washington  in  174^1,  by  Admiral  Vernon,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  courtesy  in  naming  the  e^ftatc 
Mount  Vernon,  Tht^  painting  itpreicnts  Admiral 
Vernon's  fleet  at  Cart;igeiia. 

About  1750  the  hob-grate  was  invented.  Illus- 
tration 24H  shows  a  mantel  and  fireplace  with  3  hob- 
grate  in  the  house  of  Charles  R-  Waters,  Esq.,  of 
Salem,  The  fireplace  was  filled  in  with  brick  or 
stone  af  each  side,  and  the  grate  se(  between.  The 
bars,  of  course,  arc  of  iron  for  holding  coal,  and  the 
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sides  of  the  grate  are  of  brasa.  These  were  at  first 
called  "  ctit-stoncs  "  Co  disrJrgviish  them  from  "  firc- 
dogs^"   Sue  later  thev   were    ramed    *' hob-grates," 


liiuii.   *i*rl.  —  Minl'l   -vilh    Hob-graie.    \77h- 

Bclow  the  graic  is  a  small  brass  fender  lo  prevent 
the  ashca  from  scattering,  and  around  the  fireplace 
is  a  fender   of  iron  wire  with  bra^:^  rails  and  feet. 
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The  hob-grate  was  more  in  use  in  the  South  than 

in  the   North. 

In  1745>  after  many  experiments,  and  goaded  to 
it  by  the  smoking  chimneys  s^nd  wasted  heat  of  the 
fireplace,  Franklin  invented  the  stove  in  use  ever 
since,  cailed  the  Franklin  stove  or  grate.  Illustra- 
tion 249  shows  a  Franklin  stove  in  the  Warner  house 
at  Portsmouth.  The  fireplace,  faced  with  tiles,  was 
originally  built  to  burn  wood,  but  when  the  new* 
fashioned  Franklin  stove  became  popular,  one  was 
bought  and  set  into  the  fireplace,  the  front  of  the 
stove  projecting  into  the  room.  The  stove  is  made 
of  iron,  with  the  three  rosettes,  the  open-work  rail 
at  the  top,  the  large  knobs  in  front  and  the  small 
knobs  at  the  back,  of  brass,  which  every  good  house- 
keeper kept  as  brightly  polished  as  the  brass  and- 
irons  and  the  handles  of  the  shovel  and  tongs.  At 
each  side  of  the  fireplace  are  the  original  brass  rests 
for  the  shovel  and  tongs. 

Later  in  the  century  the  fireplace  was  filled  in 
with  a  board  or  bricks,  and  what  was  called  a  fire- 
frame  was  used.  Jt  was  similar  to  the  upper  part 
of  a  Franklin  stove  ;  the  back  and  sides  of  iron, 
somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  Franklin  stove, 
resting  directly  upon  the  stone  hearth,  giving  the 
effect  of  an  iron  fireplace  in  front  of  the  old  one* 
Oftentimes  in  an  old  house  may  be  found  a  lai^e 
fireplace  filled  in,  with  the  iron  fire-frame  in  front 
of  it,  that  in  its  turn  superseded  by  a  stove  placed 
with  its  pipe  passing  through  the  fire-frame.  Illus- 
tration 250  shows  a  fire-frame  in  the  Wayside  Inn 
at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts. 
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Caiuilcs  and  whaic  oil,  with  plnc-wood  knots^  pro- 
vided ihc  light  for  the  Pilgrim  firlicrs,  aside  trom 
that  ihrown  out  by  the  great  wood  fire.  Candle- 
sticlcs  formed  a  iicc^^ssary  part  of  the  furnishings  of 
A  hiiuse.     They  were  nade  of  Itmss,  iron,  tin^  pew- 
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lUuy  ^50.  —  iron  Hre-rraino-   l77J-ltJOO. 

tcr,   and  silver,  bur  candlesiicka  of  bias*  were  the 
ores  in  most  general  use. 

The  earlitrftt  form  of  lamp  in  use  in  the  colonics 
was  white  is  known  as  1  "  beity  lamp,"  and  ic  must 
have  been  a  mo*t;  unridy  Urtle  utensil,  giving  but  z 
me;4yfr  ItghJ,  lllijstr;iiiiin  2ji  ^hciws  sevrnl  betiy 
knip^  owned  by  the  writcn  The  smallest  U  of 
iron,  tyvo  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  nose 
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heat  reflected 


u|ion  its  shelves  were  cooked  by  the 
ami  Mili^itai  from  the  tin  liooj. 

ilKistrution  Z4I  stigws  a  great 
kitchen  fireplace  in  the  Whipple 
house  at  Ipswich,  built  in  1650, 
with  the  tin  kicchcas  in  front  of  ihc 
firc»  and  the  ket- 
tles and  pots 
hanging  over  it, 
2nd  the  various 
kitchen  utei^sils 
uTiniiul   it. 

Fire -dogs  or 
nndirons  are  men- 
tioned in  theearli- 


iLlui.  2'lZ  — Andlroca. 

est  inventories. 
The  name  "fire- 
dogs"  came  from 
thr  heads  af  uni- 
maU  \\ith  which 
rfie  irons  were 
ornamented. 
"Andirons"  is  a 
word     corrupted 

Hhjc,  243.  — AndiroTiit,  EigHwnlh  Centjry.     f  TO  m       ^*  h  a  n  d 

irons/'  although 
some  inventories  speak  of  end-irons.  Kitchen  and- 
irons were  of  iron  similar  to  the  ones  in  llluvit^tion 
241,  but    fur  the  other  fireplaces    tfiey   were  made 
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of  3Ccel,  copper,  or  brass,  and  in  England  even  of 
silver. 

IJiii^irnrion  242  shows  a  pair  of  andirons,  wifh 
shovel  And  tongs,  owned  by  I'Vancis  H.  BigL-low^ 
Esq.  The  andirons  arc  ''righrs  and  lefts,"  and 
have  fhe  brass  knobs  to  prevent  (he  foresrick  from 
falling  forwards  IlKisrnLtion  241  shows  another  |iuir 
btrlonging  10  Mr.  Bigelow,  with  daw-and'hal)  feel 
and  the  twisttd  flame  top.  These  arc  given  as  good 
examples  of  the 
best  sryles  of  and- 

>ns  in  use  in  well- 
[o  h[)t]K{^holds  in 
America  during  the 
seventeenth  century. 

lllusrranon  244 
shows  a  pair  of 
"Hessians*  nude 
of  iron.  Andiron?* 
of  this  style  were 
very  popular  im- 
mediately after  the 
Revolutionary  War, 
the  figures  uf  the 
bated  allies  of  the  Biirish  thus  receiving  the 
treatment  with  flame  and  ashes  that  AmeHcnns  con- 
sidered the  ongin:ils  to  merit,  lo  say  nothing  of 
worse  indignities  cast  upon  them  by  the  circle  of 
tobacco-smoking  putriots. 

Andirons  were  made  of  different  heights,  and 
sometimes  two  or  more  sets  were  used  in  one  firc- 
pUee,  to   hold  larger  and  smaller  sticks.     Creepers 


lllus.244.— -   HcHiui'   Andlfgn».  1776. 
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are  mentioned  in  early  mventories-  Thev  were  low 
irons  pliiccd  between  the  andirons,  to  huld  short 
sticks. 

As  wood  grew  less  plentiful,  and  as  the  forests 
near  by  were  cleared  away^  u  was  not  so  easy  Co 
olnain  thr?  huge  backlog  and  the  great  pile  of  tdcks 
to    611    the    generous    fireplace,   and  by   the  middle 


|]u&  3a5.  —  ^irtf\^ij.    i.,\f-]iij. 


of  the  eiqhreenth  century  its  size  Sad  diminkhed. 
Mirny  of  rhc  larger  ones  were  paTtiidlv  fillrd  in. 
1  he  fireplace  in  the  Ipswich  Whipple  house,  when 
the  house  was  bought  by  the  sociclv  which  now 
owns  it,  had  been  bricked  in  twice  —  once  to  make 
the  space  less,  and  the  second  time  to  fill  it  in 
cnorcly  and  put  a  fire-framt  In   its  plice.     Chlni- 
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ncys  which  did  ro:  «mokc  were  the  exception  unut 
Count  Rumforti  made  his  researches  in  heat  and 
light,  and  by  his  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
conairuction  enabled  our  anccs:oi"s  to  have  chimneys 
which  did  not  smoke,  and  which  did  not  carrv  up 
the  CTcaccr  portion  of  the  heat  from  the  fire. 

lllusfrariori  245  shnws  a  firc|»Iace  In  Salem  of 
.il>otit  177J*  wilh  hdl'toppcd  andiions.  The  sets 
for  the  fireplace  compnsL-d  the  andirons,  shnvel,  and 
tongs.  The  pok^r  ntver  accomp:inied  the  older 
sets,  which  were  mnde  hefort^  the  use  uf  coal  ah  fuel 
had  hrcome  cunimnn  In  this  cuuMtry,  hul  a  pair  of 
bellows  generally  formed  a  part  of  the  ctjuipment 
of  the  fireplace, 

IllLscration  346  shows  a  fireplace  in  the  residence 
of  Harry  Harkness  Flagler,  tsq,,with  a  brass  fen* 
dcr  and  a  pair  nf 
"siccplc-topped" 
andirons.  Fenders 
wcrcusedinHnglin  I 
earlier  than  in  lii;- 
country,  to  keep  the 
clicks  ur  coals  of  fire 
from  rolling  or  fly- 
ing out  upon  the 
floor  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  and  to  prevent  children  from  (retting  into 
the  fire.  Their  size  was  adapted  to  tlie  reduced 
dimensions  o{  the  fireplaces,  and  they  wcic  used 
more  with  coal  hrcs  than  with  wood. 

With  the  smaller  fireplace,  and  conseqaently 
smaller  chimney^came  the  more  elaborate  chimney 


and  Fender,    t775-t7*"0. 
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or  mantelpiece^  of  which  Isaic  Ware  said,  iti  1750: 
*'  With  us  no  article  in  a  wcll-furnishcd  room  is  so 
essciiiiaU  The  eyu-  i*  immcdiardy  casi  upoi  it  in 
Ffiit^riiig,  and  iIiE^  place  of  Killing  cown  U  iiaiumlly 
near  it-  By  this  means  irUcccjircs  the  moat  eminent 
thing  in  the  furnishing  of  an  apartment." 

By  i6;o  The  use  of  coal  had  become  common  in 
Rngland,  from  the  scarcity  and  expense  of  wood  as 
a  fuel,  and  firepliiccs  were  cnnstructcd  for  Lcial  lirca 
from  that  time.  The  early  designers  put  forth  their 
hc3t  efforts  upon  the  chimney  piece, 

Kirtbacks  were  made  for  fireplaces,  of  iroHj  some- 
times cast  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  owner  or  the 
ihifc  <if  itm^itrijiti<jn.  Ar  Mouiif  Vcrni^n  is  a  fin-- 
back with  the  Fairfax  coat  of  arm*  which  W;;jthing- 
ton  took  from  Bclvoir,  the  estate  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
adjoining  Mount  Vernon, 

Illustration  2+7  shows  a  chimncypiecc  in  the  ^-cst 
parlor  at  Mount  Vernon.  Wasmngion's  coal  of 
amw  is  carved  at  fhr  lop,  and  hi*  crest  and  initiaK 
arc  cast  in  the  fircback.  In  the  panel  over  the 
mantel  13  q  painting  v,hich  wa^^  sent  to  Lawrence 
Washington  in  T7+J,  by  Admiral  V'erron,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  cnurffsy  in  naming  the  estate 
Mount  Vernon.  The  painring  represents  Admiral 
Vernon's  fleet  at  Cartagena, 

A!)out  1750  the  hob  grate  was  invented-  Illus- 
tration 248  show*  a  manre]  and  fireplace  with  a  hob- 
fratc  in  the  house  of  Charles  R.  Waters,  Esq.,  of 
alem.  The  firejilacc  was  filled  in  wicfi  l>rick  or 
stone  at  each  side,  and  the  grate  set  bciwccn.  The 
bars,  of  course,  are  of  iron  tor  holding  coal,  and  the 
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sides  of  the  grate  arc  of  brass,  These  were  at  first 
calk-d  "cat  stones"  to  distinguish  them  from  "fire- 
dogs/'   but  later  rhey   were    named   "  hob-grates/* 


[ 

i 

^1 

IILI4   J4fi.— MinKl  wtth   Hob-gTflfft,    1776, 


Below  the  grate  is  a  small  brass  fender  to  prevent 
the  ashes  from  scattering,  and  around  the  fireplace 
U  a   fender  of  iron  wire  with  brass  rails  and  feet. 
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The  hob-gra(c  wm  more  in  use  in  the  South  than 
in  the  North. 

In  174;*  after  muny  cxpcrimciie-S  and  goaded  to 
it  hy  the  smoking  chimneys  and  wasted  heat  of  ihc 
fireplace,  FranWin  invented  the  stove  in  use  ever 
since,  called  the  Franklin  stove  or  grate,  lllufttn- 
!ion  241^  silrow-Ju  Frunklin  stove  in  lh(*  Wiirncir  hou^E* 
at  Portsmouth*  The  fireplace,  &ccd  with  ttles^  w.is 
originally  built  to  burn  wood,  but  when  the  new- 
fashioned  Franklin  stove  became  popular,  one  was 
bough:  and  set  into  the  fireplace,  the  front  of  the 
acove  projecting  into  the  room.  The  stove  is  made 
of  ir(in,  with  me  three  rosettes,  ihc  open-s^urk  rail 
ar  the  top,  the  large  kiH>b»  in  front  anj  ihc  small 
knobs  at  the  back,  of  brass,  which  every  good  house' 
keeper  kept  a?i  hrighfly  poiijihed  as  the  bras*  and- 
inins  'Ain\  the  handles  o(  the  shovel  and  tong^,  Ac 
each  side  of  the  fireplace  arc  the  original  brass  rests 
for  the  shovel  and  [ong». 

Later  in  the  century  the  fireplace  wa^  filled  in 
with  a  board  or  bricks^  and  what  was  called  a  fire- 
frame  was  used.  It  was  »;imilar  to  the  upper  part 
of  a  Franklin  sttfve  ;  ilie  luck  aod  sides  of  iron, 
somewhat  larger  rhan  those  of  the  Franklin  stovc> 
resting  directly  upon  the  stone  hearth,  giving  the 
effect  of  an  iron  fireplace  in  front  of  the  old  one. 
Oftentimes  in  an  old  house  may  be  found  a  large 
fireplace  filled  in,  wirh  the  iron  fire-frame  in  front 
of  It,  that  in  its  turn  sujicrscdetl  by  h  *!tove  placeii 
vfith  its  pipe  passing  through  the  fire-frame.  Illus- 
tration 350  snows  a  fire-frame  in  the  Wayside  Inn 
at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts. 
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Cmdlcs  and  whale  oil,  with  pine-wood  knots,  pro- 
vided the  light  for  ihc  Pilgt'im  fathers,  aside  from 
that  thrown  out  by  the  great  wood  Arc.  Candle- 
sticks formed  a  neceswin'  part  of  the  furnishings  of 
»  hiiuHc.     They  were  ntadc  of  bra^s,  iron,  tin,  pcw- 


\i\xtt.  2&CI.  — I'cn  F^fi  Tram';.   [//3-iaOO, 

tcr.  and  silver,  but   candlesticks  of  brass  were  the 
onc3  in  most  general  use. 

The  earliest  form  of  Inmp  in  use  in  the  colonies 
was  what  is  known  sts  a  "berry  lamp/*  and  it  must 
have  been  a  most  untidy  little  utensil,  giving  hut  a 
meagre  light.  lUustration  251  shows  several  betty 
lam[>:t  owned  bv  the  writer.  The  smallest  is  of 
iron,  two  and  a  Kalf  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  nose 
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projcciing  one  inch  and  a  quarrcr  beyond  the  re- 
ceptacle lor  grease  or  fat.     A  chkin  and  hook  are 

ittachcd  to  the 
handle^  bj'  which 
ihc  lamp  was  hung 
upon  a  chatr-buck 
or  5L  nail.  The 
wick,  made  of  a 
twisted  rotton  rag, 
wa,^  placed  with  its 
end  protruding 
from  the  nose  of 
rhr  hmpy  and  pro- 
vided a  diill.  ptKJi 
flame.  Another 
iamp  has  the  cliain 
:ind  the  rccqjtacle 
for  j^rease  Tn;(deof 
l>^7l^^,  while  the 
handle,  the  hook 
by  which  it  was  to 
hang^  and  the  pin 
for  cleanini^  the 
lamp,  arraclied  ti> 
the  chain,  arc  of 
^tcel.  The  bottom 
of  the  bmss  re- 
ceptnclc  is  of  cop- 
per. There  is  a 
cover  lo  the  from 
pait  of  this  lamp, 

iliu.,  2i>i.  -  B«tj  Lo^p.  5*ve.t.entb      ^^  ^^^^  theintctior 
Cetlury. 
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can  be  cleaned,  and  the  piece  of  steet  forming  the 
hnndU  runs  through  the  interior  of  the  lamp,  the 
end  providing  a  uu^c  for  the  witk  }us(  inside  of 
the  htiXKi  imc,  thus  alluwlng  the  drippings  from 
the  wick  to  drain  hack  into  the  rcccpUclcn  'I  hf 
limp  ^\ith  a  standard  Kas  an  iron  rod,  upon  whic^ 
the  lamp  can  aWde  up  and  down,  wirh  a  ring  at 
the  top  v(  the  rod  to  lift  ir  by.  The  f*Durth  betty 
lamp  IS  liung  upon  an  old  woodc^ti  ratchet  uiterided 
for  chat  purpose.  The  ratchet  is  made  of  two 
strips  of  wood*  one  cut  with  saw-teeth  edge^  whicli 
cun  be  raiBcd  and  lowered  to  place  the  lamp  at  the 
desired  height.  Betty  lamps  were  in  use  during 
the  ^icvcnrcenth  century,  and  much  later  than  that 
in  the  South, 

As  early  as  1696,  inventories  mention  a  "  Candle- 
stand  for  two  hra^s  candlesticks."  Illustration  252 
shows  two  of  thfse  candle-stands  in  tlie  collection 
of  the  lute  M;iJ£*r  Ren  IVvlcy  l*o()re  at  Indian  1  lill. 
The  larqcr  stand  is  made  of  iron,  and  was  fashioned 
by  the  local  bUcksnuth,  near  Indian  Hill,  it  was 
taken  by  the  grandfather  of  Major  Poore  to  Har- 
vard University  when  he  went  there  a  student  in 
1776.  The  tongs  hiinglng  upon  this  stand  are  a 
smoker's  tongs,  for  lifting  n  coal  fn^n  the  fire  to 
light  the  pipe,  the  curved  end  on  one  side  of  the 
handle  being  used  to  press  the  tobacco  into  the  pipe» 
or  to  clean  it  out.  Tne  three  feet  of  the  other  stand 
are  of  iron,  and  the  pole,  candlesticks,  and  two  pairs 
of  snuffers  are  iif  liniss.  These  stands  probably  were 
made  during  the  first  lialf  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  roum>  a  corner  of  which  shows  in  the  illustra- 
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tion,  is  fitted  with  panels  from  the  "  ProiHncc 
House,"  the  home  at  one  time  nf  Acnes  Surriagc, 
The  pilUrs  Nlu)>^]ng  behind  the  candTc-stamb  were 
nkcn  from  the  old  Brattle  Street  ChurcH  in  Bosron 
when  it  was  pulled  down.     Une  end  of  a  Sheraton 


U:ud>  2S3.— Mantd  with  Candle  Shblu.  1775-teOOL 

3ofi  may  be  seen  in  the  pict\ire,  and  several  of  the 
illustrations  for  this  book  were  taken  in  this  fine 
reom, 

I)Ui«itration  15^  shows  a  mantel  in  the  houHt;  of 
Mrs.  Johnson-HijdsoTi  ur  Strnitford,  OmnctiiaiL 
The  Iookj]ig-gl,ts3  in  this  illustiution  is  described 
upon  page  J37.  Upon  the  shelf  arc  two  cnndlc- 
stick.'i,  over  which  are  large  glass  shades  used  to 
protect  the  candle  flame  from  draui^hts.  These 
shades  :irtf  tiort'  being  irpriKJnt'cii,  and  it  is  ahnoMt 
impossible  to  tell  the  old  from  the  new.     The  clock 
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upon  the  shcir  is  a  very  old  Frigll?ih  one,  but  the 
reflections  upon  the  ghiss  cover  make  it  diflicult  to 
sccr  the  cIocIq.  The  effect  of  this  mantel,  with  the 
glass  shades,  all  reflected  in  the  looking-glans,  is 
most  brilliant.  The  cantllcsncks  ure  of  Sheffield 
[lUte^  about  one  hundred  years  old. 


Illustration  254  shows  two  candlesticks  owned  by 
the  writer.  The  one  shaped  like  a  mug  with  a 
hfindle  i^  of  Sheffield  plate,  and  was  made  for  use 
in  a  sick-room  or  ^ny  place  where  it  was  necessary 
to  burn  a  light  during  the  entire  night.  There 
should  be  a  glass  chimney  Co  fit  into  the  candle- 
stick and  protect  the  flame  from  draughts.  The 
o|>ca-wotk   band    around    the   candlestick   allowed 
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the  passage  of  air,  thus  Insuriiig  a  clear  f1amL\  1'hc 
Iong-h:ir]dlod  cxtinguisiScr  upon  the  rest  provided 
for  it,  was  to  put  nut  thcr  light  of  a  cantilc  which 

was  protected  by  % 
chimney  nr  l>y  glass 
shades  such  as  arc  in 
Illustration 2 ;j.  The 
other  candlcstictc  is 
of  brassj  with  cxcin- 
guishrr  and  snuffers 
^^hich  were  made  m 
lit  the  candlestick, 
the  ordinary  handle- 
less  extinguisher  serv- 
ing III  imr  (Uit  thi? 
Wamr  ox  any  randle 
unprotected  by  a 
chimney  or  shade. 

In  1784  a  French- 
man named  Argand 
irivciiltd  the  brilp 
still  called  by  his 
TianK'p  The  fimt  Ar 
gan*i  lamp  brought 
to  this  country  wax 
given  hy  Thonias  Jefferson  to  Charles  Thomson. 
These  lami>&  gave  what  was  then  considered  to  be  a 
brilliant  and  even  dai^?ling  light,  but  their  price 
placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  folk, 
who  continued  to  use  tallow  candles.  Wax  candles 
were  burnni  by  the  wealthy^  in  Laiulle^hckH  and 
scoiucs,  and  occasionally  in  chandeliers. 
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TlluHrntion  255  shcwra  a  rich 
chandelier  for  candles^  in  ihc  War- 
ner houftc,  at  Portsmouth.  U  wx* 
probably  brought  to  this  country 
about  176^,  the  same  date  that 
other  handsome  furnishings  were 
bought  for  this  house.  The  metal 
work  of  this  chandelier  is  of 
bmss-  Chjindelrerswich  glass  drops 
are  *i[ioken  of  in  the  sixtecnrh  cen- 
tury, coming  front  Venlfc. 

II  lustration  256  shows  one  of  the 
pair  of  beau- 
tiful lamps 
which  are 
fastened  10 
the  wall 
above  the 
mantel  of  the 
banquet  hall 
at  Mount 
Vernon,  and 
which  were  in 
use  there 
during  the 
lifeofWash- 
ingtofi-  They 
are  made  of 
silver^  with 
the  reservoir  for  oil  of  a  grace&l  urn  shape. 

*'Skreans"  are  mentioned  in  very  early  invento- 
ries,  and  indeed  ihcy  must  have  been  a  nei:essiEy,  to 
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protect  the  ftcc  from 
the  intense  heat  of 
the  large  open  fire. 
They  afforded  then, 
as  now,  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  disphy  of 
feminine  handiwork. 
Tile  dainty  liitit'  fire- 
screen in  llliislnitlon 
357  WAS  made  about 
178c,  and  ia  owned 
by  Mr3>  JohnsoT\- 
Hudson  of  Stratfordi 
CuTUieuEcciiL  The 
Iramc  and  sUrd  are 
of  mu]iogany»  and  the 
sprcnding  le^areun- 
usuallv  slender  and 
oraccful.  The  em- 
broidered screen  was 
wrought  by  the 
daughters  of  Dr, 
William  Samuel 
Jiihnsim,  the  first 
president  of  Colum- 
nia  Univcrsiry.  The 
same  young  ^rls  em- 
broidered the  top  of 
the  card-rable  in  U- 
luMrarion    lou,    &nd 
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the  work  is  done  with  the  ^mc  pitlcnt  iTHluiitry  :tnd 
skill  The  v^c  vhicK  b  copied  in  the  embroidery  is 
of  Delft*  ard  is  still  owned  in  tfie  family. 


mus.  25a— Candlc-sL^nd  «n<I  Stir«Bn,    17S0-177&. 


Screens  were  sometimes  made  of  »  piece  of  wood 

perfomfftl,  in  (irdcr  rliaT  the  hc:it  might  not  be  en- 
tirely shut  off.     Illustr^irion  25S  shows  one  of  thc*ic 
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screens  in  the  collectinn  of  flic  hxc  Major  Ben  Perley 
Poortr.  Both  the  screen  and  tlic  ciindlc-sEami  in  the 
illustration  arc  mjidc  of  ma- 
hogany. The  caiidlcstick  upon 
the  stand  is  a  curious  onc^  of 
bra»,  with  a  socket  for  the 
candle  8ct  upon  an  adJustaMe 
arnif  which  al^o  %\'k\k%  upon 
sL  alcndcr  rod,  which  is  fa^tcnt'd 
into  the  heavily  weit^htetl  stand- 
ard. Both  screen  iind  caiKlle- 
stand  were  maJe  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Candle-stands  were  designed  by 
all  the  great  cabinet-makers, and 
in  those  days  cf  candle-light 
ihey  were  a  useful  piece  of 
furriirurc. 

A  candlc-sUnd  in  the  finest 
Chippendale  style  is  shown  in 
Illustration  259.  It  is  one  of 
a  pair  owned  by  Harry  Hark- 
ncss  I'lagler,  Esq,  The  inten- 
tion W&3  presumnbly  that  a 
candle-stanLi  with  candelabrum 
should  be  placed  at  each  dde 
ftf  the  mantel.  A  pair  of 
ciimile-sUnds  >imiUr  to  this  are 
in  the  banquet  hall  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  arc  among  the 
,.,  ,,-  -.,  .  ,  few  pieces  of  furniture  there 
C*o<il5-aU[id,  1 760-1 77tx  which  are  autncnncaied  as  hav- 
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ing  Lccn  ill  use  during  Wasliingtor's  occupancy 
ofrhc  house.  The  candle-stand  in  the  illustration 
is  forcv-two  inches  high,  and  its  proportions  arc 
beautiful.  The  legs  and  the  ball  ai  the  base  of 
the  fluted  pillar  arc  very  finely  carved.  The  legs 
end  in  the  Frt-nili  font,  ihc  scrull  turning  ftirwAixl, 
which  was  5uch  a  lavoritc  \vith  Chippendale.  The 
top  is  carved  out  »o  that  there  is  a  raised  nni, 
like  that  upon  the  '*difth-top"  table  in  Illustra- 
tion 194. 

The    first    recorded    instance    in  this  country   of 
lighting    by  artificial  gas  la   in    iiJo6,  \vhcn   David 


ni».  2&0.  — Brgnzc  Minml  Ujnp«.  iei5-l640. 

Melville  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  succeeded  in 
manufacturing  gas,  and  illuminated  his  house  and 
grounds  with  [t.  In  1S22  Boston  was  lighted  by 
gas,  but  It  did  not  come  into  general  u^  for  light- 
ing  until  ifi4C^iRja 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  fashionable  to  use  candelabra  and  lamps 
which  were  hung  with  cut-glass  prisms-  ficts  of 
candelabra  for  the  mantel  were  very   populatj  con- 
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^isfing    of  n    fli re c-b ranched    candclnbruTn    for    the 
middle  and  a  single  light  for  each  side,      I'hc  base 
was  usually   of  nurbic,  and  rhe  gill  sinndard   wts 
cast  in  different  shapes,  —  of  a  shepherd  and  fihep- 
lertless,  a  group  of  maidens,  or  a  lady  clad  in  the 
costume  of  the  day>       From  an    ornament  at   the 
:>a3e  of  the  candle,  shaped  hke  an  inverted  crown. 
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niufl.  26I.--Bre£s  cut  C«nd«]abrii,   ieJO-1649. 

lung  Sparkling  prisma,  catching  the   light  as  they 
quivered  with  every  step  across  the  room.     A  hand- 
some sec  of  these  is  shown  in  Illustration  348  upon 
the  mantel. 

lllustraiion  260  shows  a  set  of  mantel  lamp*  of 
jronze,  mounted  upp"  marble  bases  and  hung  with 
cut-glass  prisms,     The  reservoir  for  the  oil  in  be- 
neath the  lonp  priems.     This  set  is  owned  by  Francis 
HI.  Bigclow,  Esq, 
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Illustration  a6i  show*  a  fine  pair  of  Kmss  gilt 
CanJcUbra  also  owned  liy  Mr.  Bigc!ow.  They  have 
marble  buscfl»  and  the  five 
twisted  arms  «re  cast  in  an 
elaborate  design, 

llliistriinr>n  262  sluiws  a  hall 
lantern  which  was  formerly  in 
use  in  the  John  Hancock 
house.  It  is  now  own^d  by 
Harry  Harkness  Klagler,  Esq. 
Such  bntern?^  were  hung  in 
the  entry  or  hall,  and  were 
made  to  burn  cither  a  hmp 
or  candle*  *'  Square  glass, 
bell  glass^  barrel  or  globe  Ian- 
thorns  for  entries  or  staircases  " 
were  advcrriscd  as  early  as 
1724,  and  formed  a   necessary 

furnishing    for    the    hall    of    a    ,uu>.  2&2.  -  mil  Urtern- 
handsome  house.  i77&-i300. 
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OY  TNTIL  about  1600,  clocks 
/  /  i^tTc  made  chieflv  for 
\^  puhlic  Injildings  or  for  ihe 
very  wcalrhy,  who  only 
could  afford  to  own  rhcin ;  but 
with  the  seventeenth  ccritur)'  be- 
gan the  manutacture  of  clocks  for 
ordinary  ii^f ;  these  clocks  were 
i>f  hr-iss,  flnd  were  known  as 
chamber  clocks.  The  earliest  form 
in  which  they  were  made  was 
whiit  is  now  called  the  "bird- 
cage" or'Mantern*'  clock.  Irv* 
ventories  in  this  lotiiurv  fnini 
i6jtJ  to  1700  speak  of  clocks 
with  valuations  varying  from  ^Z 
to  X  2°»  "'^^  occasionally  a  '*  bnBs 
dock'*  is  specified.  This  must  icfcr,  as  some  of 
the  otbrr*  rn;iy  also  have  done,  to  the  lantern  clock. 
The  lantern  clock  in  Illustration  l6j  in  owned  by 
William  Mejigatt,  Ksq-^of  Wcthcrsfeld.  The  illus- 
tration show*i  the  form  of  the  clock,  from  which  it  nat- 
urally derived  the  names  "  lantern  "  and  "  hird-eape/' 
The  dock  \%  set  uj>on  a  bracket,  and  the  weights 

J'4 


^^^^^^H^^^Oock^^ 

^^^3^^^^^H 

H          hang  upon  cords  or  chains  passing 
H          through  openings  in  theshcif;  the 

^               ^J 

^M               ^^M 

H          pendulum  also  swings  through  n 

^^^^                 ^^H 

^M          slit  ir  the  shelf.    The  dial  projects 

^H            bevond    the    franit    of   the   cUick, 

^^KKm-\                ^^H 

^USm^^^           ^^M 

^M           And  b  six  inches  in  diameter,  antj 

^^E^*v^^         ^^H 

^M            there  is  hxit  one  hund-     The  dome 

^J^  fl 

^B           :tr  the  top  is  partially  conceded  by 

^B           the   frets  above  the  body   of   the 
^M           clock.     DifTerent  cluck -makers  had 

^fi^H^^^^k                                           ^^^^H 

H          frets  of  their  own,  and  the  design 

vS  T^^B        ^^H 

^B          of  the  fret  is  ofccti  a  guide  for  dc- 

^SsiJ^K        ^^1 

^M          termining  the  date  of  such  clocks. 

ti^mmm^              ^^_ 

^V           The  one  upon  the  clock  in    Illus- 

w/r                    ^^1 

^^            tr;ition  26j  is  wh:t(  w;ls  cullt:cl   the 

^H 

H            '*  heraldic    fret"     from    the    miuII 

^^1 

^M          cscurchcoTi   in   the   centre,  and   it 

^^H 

H           w:is  used  upon  clocks  made  from 

i 

^^1 

^1            1600    to     1640,      The    fret    with 

ni        ^ 

^m           crossed  dolphins  w»^  tn  k^sc  from 

Ih               H 

^m           1650,  and    is  the  pattern  of  fret 

n       ^ 

^M          most  frequently  found  upon  these 

^m 

^M          clocks.    The  long  pendulum  must 

! 

^M           have  been  a  later  substitution,  for 

< 

^ 

^B            it  vjus    not   commonly  used    until 

1 

^k            i6do,  clocks  up  ro  the  lime  of  its 

'~r 

^M          invention    having    the    short    or 

EUuB,  263.  — Untflm                            ^M 

^M          "bob"   pendulum.     There  is   no 

or  Bird-cjn^  Cbch,                            ^B 

^M          makers  name  upon  this  clock. 

^M               Iljuscrarion  264  shows  a  "  lan- 

FiwHaUflf  Seven-                            H 
(cemh  Century.                                  ^B 

^M           tern  "  clock  in  the  house  ol  Cli;iilt'?<  R.  W;iicrs,  Esq,,                       ^ 

^B          which  has  a  fret  of  a  later  period,  an 

3<6 
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dulum.  The  dial  is  slightly  larger  than  the  one 
in  llhiKtration  ^63,  and  upon  it  i*  engraved  the 
name  of  the  maker,  Jiio.  Snatt,  Ashford.  This 
name  is  not  in  Briitcii'i  list  of  clock-makers,  so  it  is 
probable  chat  Jno.  Snatt  was  a  country  clock -maker. 
The  clock  was  mode  about  i6Sg.  The  brackets  are 
modern. 

A  clock  which  *aft  made  dunng  the  seventeenth 
century  is  sliiiwri  in  llhi^tnilion  ^6j.  It  is  known 
as  a  Friesland  clock,  from  the  fact  thut  clocks  of  this 
style  !ire  common  in  the  north  of  HoUnrid,  having 
been  in  use  there  over  two  centuries.  The  pendu- 
lum of  this  clock  swings  above  the  shelf.  The 
frame  rests  upon  foui"  wooden  fcct^  and  its  sides 
and  back  are  of  glass,  Ihc  face  and  ornaments  are 
made  of  lead,  the  ornaments  being  gilded,  except 
the  parrots  at  each  side,  which  arc  painted  in  vivid 
parrot  greens.  The  mermaids  upon  rhe  bracket  are 
painted  in  ctilors,  and  the  face  aUo  is  paintE-d,  the 
whole  making  r  gay  bit  of  decoration.  The  IVics- 
land  clocks  generally  have  mcrmiuds  and  parrots  as 
part  of  the  decoration  of  clock  and  bracket.  There 
is  a  small  brass  dial  in  the  centre  of  the  face,  which 
can  be  set  for  the  alarm.  Friesland  clocks  were  in 
use  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  this  country,  proba- 
bly having  been  brought  here  by  Dutch  setders. 
This  clock  is  owned  by  the  writer. 

Bracket  clock*  were  made  during  die  last  years  of 
the  seventeenth  centurv'  with  wooden  cases,  and  they 
were  very  popular  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  generally  have  a  brass  handle  at  the  top  by 
which  they  can  be  carried.     A  bracket  clock  with 
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brass  face  and  sides  in»y  be  seen  upon  the  niantd  in 
Ilkistrarton  ic^2.  It  has  the  iihitc  of  the  maker  over 
the  dial,  with  the  name  UAnicI  Ray*  Sudbury^  proSai- 
bly  an  English  clock  nicker.  This  clock  was  nuide 
about  176a 

Illustration  266  shows  two  bracket  clocks  ir  the 
collection  of  the  late  Major  Ben  Pcrley  Poorc,  The 
larger  011c  has  the  top 
made  in  the  arch  form 
instead  of  the  bell  top 
like  the  clock  in  lllus- 
^ra^So^l  2y2,  and  this 
would    place   its    date 


about  17S0.  The  name  upon  this  clock,  Georee 
Bt^atty,  fieorgeiown,  was  that  of  the  owner,  Tnc 
smaller  clockTias  an  inlaid  case »  and  was  evidently 
made  after  Sheraton's  designs  of  i790-'iSoa  Born 
clock-cases  are  of  mahogany. 

The  eurhest  mention  of  tjtU  clocks  in  invemories 
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h  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventecntti  cenniry,  where 
they  »re  always  spoken  of  as  "  trlock  and  ca*if."  The 
use  of  ihc  long  pendulum  was  probably  the  cau^ 
of  ihc  development  of  the  tall  clock  from  the  *'  lan- 
tern clock,"  which  had  often  n  wooden  hood  over 
it;  and  when  the  long  pendulum  came  into  use  in 
1680,  the  lower  part  of  the  vA\  clock-case  was  made 
to  enclose  the  pfndiiluni,  and  sitles  and  a  glass  front 
were  addcil  10  the  hood.  The  first  cases  were  of 
ouk  or  walnut,  and  the  dials  were  square,  but  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  arched  top  was  added 
to  the  dialj  suggested  perhaps  by  the  shape  of  the 
dome- 

The  ornaments  which  fill  in  the  spandrels,  or 
corners  of  the  fecc,  are  somewhat  of  a  guide  to  the 
date  of  a  brass-faced  clock.  The  earliest  spandrels 
had  cherubs'  heads  with  wings,  and  this  design  was 
used  from  1671  until  I70o,  when  more  ornaments 
were  added  lo  the  cherub's  head.  Later  came  a  still 
more  elaborate  design  of  two  cherubs  auppornng  a 
crown,  until  about  1  750,  when  the  scrolln  were  made 
without  the  cherubs^  but  with  a  shield  or  head  in  the 
cenire  of  the  spandreL 

Illustration  267  shows  :wo  tall  clocks  which  were 
owned  origmally  by  Thomas  1  larcock,  from  whom 
John  Hancock  inherited  them.  1  homaa  Hancock 
was  a  wealthy  resident  of  Boston  in  lyjS  when  he 
wrote  thus  to  London,  ordering  a  clock,  of  ''the 
newest  lashion  with  a  good  black  Walnut  Tree  Case 
Veneered  work^  with  Dark,  lively  branches;  on  the 
Top  instead  of  Balls  let  there  be  three  handsome 
Carv'd  figures,    Gill  with  burnished  Gold*    I'd  have 
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the  Case  without  the  figures  to  be  lo  feet  Long,  the 
price  ij  not  to  exceed  lo  Guineas  &  asit'sforniyown 
use,  I  beg  your  particular  Cai^  in  buying  of  it  at  the 
Cheapest  Kate.  I'm  advised  to  apply  to  one  Mr, 
Marmaduke  Ston  at  the  foot  of  Lend"  BridEe." 

Which  of  fhese  two  clocks  was  sent  to  fill  this  older 
wc  u^nnui  tell.  The  riock  with  "Waliiuf  IVcc 
Case  Veneered  work,  iftith  Dark,  lively  branches" 
has  the  name  plate  of  '*  Bowly,  London/  probably 
Devcreiix  Bowley,  \^'ho  lived  from  i6g6  to  177J  and 
who  was  master  of  the  CloL'k-Maters'  Company  in 
lyjy.  The  gilt  ornaments  are  missing  fnmi  the  top, 
so  we  do  not  know  whether  they  wcvc  the  ones  so 
carefully  specified  in  the  letter.  Both  cloek3  may 
date  to  lyjS-  '!'he  clock  with  the  lacquered  case 
has  the  name*'  Marni''  Storr,  foot  of  London  Bridge,'* 
the  same  to  whom  Tluinias  Haiuock  had  "  been  ad- 
vised to  aplily."  This  eloek  ha.s  the  "  Baits  "  at  the 
top  to  which  he  objected.  Possibly  the '/calous  friend 
may  have  sent  both  clocks.  The  one  with  a  walnut 
case  is  now  owned  by  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  to  which  it  was  presented,  with  other  pieces 
bought  from  the  Hancock  house  in  i8jK,  by  Jcthri 
Chandler  of  Petersham.  The  clock  with  lacquered 
case  was  al^o  bought  from  the  Hancock  house,  and 
ts  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Hire  Arts,  to 
which  it  is  loaned  bv  Miss  Lucy  Gray  Swett. 

Illustration  26H  shows  a  tall  clock  in  a  mahogany 
case  nude  about  1770.  The  maker's  name  is  Rich- 
ard Simcstcre,  Birmingham,  but  1  can  find  no  record 
of  tiim  in  Britten  or  elsewhere.  The  shape  of  the 
clock-case,  particularly  the  top,  h  modelled  after  a 
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lllui.  26a— Till  Clock. 


Chippendale  design.  The  col* 
umns  at  the  corners  of  the  case, 
su 111 tft lines  AlieciI  ;ind  soiretimcs 
plain,  are  chnraitrrisiic  of  Chip- 
pendale, and  appear  oil  the  major- 
ity of  tall  clocks  made  after  176c. 
This  clock  is  owned  by  Francis 
H.  Bigclow,  Esq.jof  Cambridge. 
After  fhe  War  uf  the  Revo- 
lution enamelled  or  panted  diaU 
took  the  place  of  brass  dials  in 
this  country,  to  a  grtat  extent, 
the  chief  reason  betnp,  of  course^ 
rheir  smaller  cost.  The  works 
were  made  by  clock-makers  who 
sold  them  to  pcdlcrs^  and  they 
took  them,  four  or  live  at  a  time, 
into  the  country  towns  to  sell; 
the  local  L-ahinct-maker  made  the 
cAse,  while  the  local  clock-maker 
put  his  own  name  upon  the 
dial.  During  the  latter  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  there  was 
a  fashion  for  using  movinc  fig- 
ures above  the  dial,  a  ship  neav* 
ing  upon  the  wavc5  being  the 
favonic.  Many  clocks  have  a 
painted  moon,  which  rises  and 
sets  each  month.  Miniature  tall 
clocks  ivcrc  made  at  this  time, 
coircsponding  in  proportions  to 
the  tail  clocks. 
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Illustration  269  shows  a  tall 
clock  and  a  miniature  one,  both 
made  about  i8oo>with  painted 
feces.  The  tall  clock  nas  the 
name  upon  !t4  face  of  i^hiHp 
Holway,  Kalmouch,  The  case 
is  mahogany,  and  rlie  twKted 
pillars  have  braids  bases  and 
cap!t.  Tht!  brass  ornamcrnis 
upt>n  Hie  tup  arc  raiher  un- 
usual, a  ball  with  three  sprays 
of  flowers.  The  clock  waa 
bought  in  Falmouth  by  chc 
writer  The  small  clock  has 
the  name  of  A.^a  Kcnney  upon 
the  face,  its  case  is  inlaid  with 
satin-wood  and 
ebony-  This  lit- 
tit?  duck  belonged 
to  the  lafc  Sumrr^r 
I'ratt  of  Worces- 
ter, and  is  now 
owned  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  E. 
A,  Pratt. 

lllusTratinn  270 
shows  a  clock 
owned  by  Mrs, 
E,  A.  Morse  of 


ft 


lUus.  269.  —  Mlnlaiure 
Clock  and  Tan  Ctock 
ftboui  I8C<X 
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lllM,  270.— TiU  crock. 
) 600- IB  10- 


WoKester,  The  case  is  beauti- 
fully irlakl  with  ^iaFin-waacI, 
holly,  ebony,  and  two  varieties 
of  mahogany.  It  han  the  painted 
mooi\  above  rhe  dial,  and  pUy* 
seven  Tunes  —  une  tune  being 
playrd  each  hfnir  during  the 
day.     The  tunes  arc 

Hnb  or  K"ob, 
Hciifhcn  Mjrhulogy, 
Bnnk  of  I'lowera, 
Paddy  Whack, 
New  Jersey^ 
Marquis  of  Granbyj 
AmhcrsL 

Amherst  is  ihe  psalm  runcwhich 
thi«  pioui  clock  ]>Uys  upon  Sun- 
days, to  alone  for  the  rollick- 
ing jigs  which  arc  tinkler!  out 
upon  week-days.  All  of  the  tall 
chjcks  illustrated  tn  ihift  chapter 
have  bras^  works, but  many  were 
made  with  wooden  woiks,  and 
in  buying  a  clock  one  should 
make  sure  that  the  works  arc 
of  brass. 

Illustration  ^71  shows  two 
si/cs  of  :i  Icmd  nf  clock  occa- 
sionally found,  which  winds  by 
pulling  the  chain  fitiached  to 
the  weights.   These  clocks  were 


^1              made  in   Kuropc;  ihc 
^M            by  the  writer,  having 
H            maker*     The  larger  c 
^1            low,  Ksq.,  of  Wor- 
^M            cescer.      Borh    duce 
^1              to  the  Rrst  quartt^r 
^^1             of    the     nincfi'ei^th 

smaller  onc»  which  ts  owned                  H 
the  label  of  a  Swiss  clock-                   H 

lock  bctonf^s  to  Irvine  Bisre-                      H 

1 

^H^i 

^H              centiirv. 
^M                  I'he  mn^c  faniOLi^ 
^1              n-ime  :4moTic  Atiicr 
^1              ican  dock-makers  is 
■             Willard,     There 
H            were  three  Willard 
H            brothers,  —  Benja- 
H             min^     Simon,     and 
H             Aaron,  —  clock - 
H              makers  in  (7raftOTi> 
H             Massachu  setts »      in 
H             17^5*  Benjamin  and 
^1             Simon  earablishcd  ^ 
^1              business     in      Kov- 
^M            ^^^Yi    ^nd    in    Dl^- 
H             ccmbcr,  I77i>  Bcn- 
H            janiin  advertised   In 
H             the   BesUn   Even  in i' 
H             /'ffj/   his   '*rcmov.il 
^1              from    Lexington    ro 
H             Hoxbury,     He  will 
^1             sell   house  clocks  iica 
^1             ported."     KebruLiry  1 
^1            "at  hi«  shop  in  Koxb 
^B             ciil  l>r;t:Klii^^  of  clock 

^^  r  Hi  4 

1 

1 1  ^H 

iM '  l^^l 

1 

JJIu*-  271.— Wall  Clotb.  leX-li^i^, 

tly   made,  cheaper   than    im 

:,  177,1,  he  advertised  that  h 

jry  Street,  pursues  the  ditfer 

and  watch  work,  and  has  lo 

^^H 

^^^1 
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sa.]c  miiMicdl  clocks,  pUying  different  tuiiCS,  ft  new 
tunc  each  day*  ftnd  on  Sunday  ;i  Psulm  tunc.  These 
tunes  perform  every  hour-  .  -  >  All  ihe  Iirnnehes 
of  the  business  likewise  carried  on  in  Grafton/'  The 
third  lirothcr,  Aaron,  may  have  rrmained  in  Graf- 
(ofi,  foi-  he  went  from  there  kicr  to  Uoxhury  as 
fifcr  of  n  company  of  minurc^mcn,  in  the  first  days 
of  rhc  War  cf  the  Kc^'oUilionp  Simon  Willard  re- 
mained in  the  same  shop  m 
RoxhiiTv  for  over  seventy 
ycai-Hy  dying  in  i^^S  at  the 
^rcat  age  ofnincty-six  years, 
Aaron  Wiilurd  built  a  shop 
in  Boston  and  made  a  spe- 
riiilly  i>f  tall  strikirg  clcjcks. 
Ilhisrrjirion  272  shows  a 
clock  owned  by  Dr,  G.Faulk- 
ner of  Jamaica  I'lain,  Inside 
rhc  clock  is  written  in  a  quaint 
hand,  *'  The  first  short  rime- 
piece  miidcln  America,  1784/' 
l)r,  hauikncr's  father  was 
married  at  about  that  date, 
and  the  cloclc  was  made  for 
him.  It  has  always  stood 
upon  a  bracket  upon  ihe  wall, 
and  has  been  running  con- 
stantly for  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  year*.  L'pon  the 
scroll  under  the  dial  is  the  inscription  "  Aaron  Wil- 
lard, R(^Ktiury."  The  case  is  i*f  m^hogiinv,  and 
stands  iwcnty-six  inches  high.    Upon  the  Tower  part 
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are  very  beautiful  scroll  feet,  turning  back.  The 
tJpper  part  liC^ind*  upon  ogee  fetrc,  and  can  be  lifted 
off.  The  glass  door  i^  painted  si>  that  it  forms  a 
frame  for  the  dial.    Mr,  Howard,  the  founder  of  the 


mu^  273,— Willdfd  Clodo,   ieOO-1815. 

Howard  Wacch  Compiiny,  has  told  me  that  the 
Willards  invented  ihis  style  of  cIdcL,  as  well  as 
the  ^lylc  known  a»  the  banjo  clockn  Mr.  Howard 
is  now  eighty-nine  years  old,  and  learned  the  elock- 
mnkcr's  tnulc,  when  a  boy,  in  the  shop  of  Aaron 
Wiliard,  Jr.     I    haye  not  been  able  to  find    that 
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clocks  of  this  style  were  made  in  England  at  all, 
and  they  seem  to  be  purely  American,  but  in  Brit- 
ten's **  Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  their  Makers  " 
is  an  illustration  of  an  astronomical  clock  made  by 
Henry  Jenkins,  1760  to  1780,  with  a  case  very  simi- 
lar in  shape  to  these  clocks,  and  with  a  top  like  the 
centre  one  of  the  three  in  Illustration  273.  Aaron 
Willard  may  have  obtained  his  idea  from  such  a 
clock.  The  clock  in  Illustration  271  is  the  earliest 
one  that  I  have  heard  of. 

illustration  273  shows  three  clocks  made  some 
years  later,  probably  about  iSooto  1815,  The  clock 
with  the  ogee  feet  is  a  Willard  clock,  and  belongs 
to  W,  S.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.  The  clock  with  the 
door  of  bird's-eye  maple  and  the  inlaid  fan-shaped 
top  is  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Morse.  The  third 
clock  is  owned  by  the  writer.  Similar  ones  are  not 
infrequently  found, 

Simon  Willard  patented  in  1802  an  "improved 
time-piece"  which  Mr,  Howard  says  is  the  clock 
now  known  as  the  "banjo"  clock  from  its  shape- 
Clocks  of  this  style  have  been  made  ever  since 
t8o2  by  clock-makers  around  Boston,  The  banjo 
clock  in  Illustration  274  was  bought  by  the  writerin 
a  Massachusetts  village  of  an  old  man  who  called  it 
a  timepiece,  and  that  is  the  name  given  to  clocks 
of  this  shape  in  country  places,  "banjo"  being  a 
name  of  recent  date^  The  sides  of  the  clock-case 
are  of  mahogany.  The  glass  door  to  the  face  is 
convex,  and  is  framed  in  brass,  and  the  ornaments 
at  the  sides  of  the  clock  are  also  of  brass.  The  long 
strip  of  glass  in  the  middle  of  the  case  is  framed  like 
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the  door  of  painted  glass  in  wood  gilt,  The  turned 
ornament  on  the  top  of  the  clock  and  the  bracket 
below  it  arc  of  wood  gilt.  Plainer  clock-cases  of 
this  shape  were  of  mahogiiny  without  chc  bracket 
he  low. 

Aaron  WilUrd,  Jr.,  entered  his  father's  employ  in 
his  shop  in  B<];^ton  in  iKz^^and  continued  the  busi- 
ness for  forty  years.  When  one  considers  th:ir  mem- 
bers of  this  faiTiily  manufactured  clucks  for  over  one 
hundred  ycarsjit  docs  niit  seem  singuUr  that  so  manjr 
clocks  arc  found  ^^tth  itic  name  of 
Willard  upon  them, 

llluatration  575  shows  a  clock  with 
a  lyrc-shaprd  ca?c,  which  h  ^  varia- 
[ion  of  the  banjo  shape.  This  thxk- 
case  is  made  ot'  mahogany.  Clocks 
of  this  shape  had  chc  case  of  wood 
Aided,  and  «ametime»^  had  a  bracket 
below. 

Kli  Terry  was  rhe  first  of  ancithrr 
famous  iamily  of  American  clock- 
makers,  He  started  in  business  in 
"7Wt  i"  Plymouth,  rear  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  a  town  wel[  known  ever 
since  for  its  clocka  and  watches.  His 
first  clock  was  made  a  vear  catlicrj  a 
wooden  clock  in  a  long  ease  with  a 
brass  dial,  silver  washed.  He  manu- 
factured the  works  for  tall  clocks^  selling  them  to 
pedlers,  who  tiKJk  rhem  into  the  itjuntry  to  dis- 
pose of  In  iSio  Scth  Thomas  with  Silas  Hoadly 
bought  chc  Terry  feccory*  and  continued  the  manu- 
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facturo  of  clcclcs  for  long  cases.  Eli  Terry  m  tSr^ 
invented  a  wooden  shclf-clock,  called  "'I he  Pillar 
Scroll  Tup  Ckse,  Wnh  pillir*  21  inclic*  iona  resting 
on  H  Miuurc  lixse,  ilia)  1 1  ircKcs  5(([uarc^  time  tielow 
dial  7  iichcs  by   11,"     This  clock  sold  for  fifteen 


dollar!!,  and  was  made  in  enormous  quantities.  Illus- 
crarion  ^76  shows  two  clocka,  one  an  Eti  Terry 
*'  Pillar  Scroll  Top  "  clock,  wiih  cirvcd  pillars  simi- 
lar to  the  one<{  upon  pieces  of  furniture  of  that 
jifriod.  The  iither  clock  wiw  niicte  liy  Terry  at 
about  the  same  time,  Irsidc  each  of  these  clocks  is 
pasted  a  paper  upon  which  ia  printed  the  following: 


ILIua.  277,— FrtPeh  Clock,  ntoui  iftOO. 
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•*  Patent  Clocks,  invented  l>y  KH  Terry,  Plynioiitli, 
Conncctimt,  Wamintnl  if  well  used,  M.B.  The 
public  may  be  assured  that  this  kind  of  Clock  will 
run  S3  long  without  repairs  and  be  as  durable  nnd 
accurate  for  keepinj;  time  ns  any  kind  of  Clock 
whatever"  These  clocks  arc  owned  by  D.  Thomas 
Moore,  Rsi],,  of  Wcstbury,  Long  I:ila]id. 

From  the  lime  when  such  mined  clocks  were 
manulactured  in  grcai:  numbers*  the  fact  that  they 
were  cheap  and  good  time-keepers  put  the  tall  clock 
out  of  the  marker,  and  irs  manufacture  praeHtally 
died  out  soon  afrer,  so  ihnt  hut  few  tall  clocks  were 
made  ktcr  thnn  1815-1820, 

Illustration  277  shows  u  French  clock  with  onyx 
pilUr?,  and  elaborate  Empire  brasses^  The  Urge 
ornaments  at  the  side  of  the  dial  are  of  wood  dlt. 
The  middle  of  the  dial  is  occupied  by  a  bcauiihilly 
wrought  design  in  braas,  of  an  anvil  and  grindstone, 
each  with  a  little  Cupid,  Upon  the  quarter-hour 
one  Cupid  shaipeiis  his  arrow  at  the  grindstone, 
running  the  grindstone  with  his  foot  upon  a  treadle, 
and  at  every  rour  the  other  Cupid  strikes  rhe  anvil 
with  his  hammer  the  necessary  number  of  strokes, 
A  bra?is  figure  of  a  youth  with  a  bow  stands  below 
the  dial,  in  front  of  the  mirror  in  the  back  of  the 
clock.  The  base  is  of  black  marble.  I  have  seen 
several  clocks  similar  with  the  onyx  pillars,  but  none 
with  such  beautiful,  hand-wrought  brass  in  the  face 
and  upon  the  case. 
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STRONG    disnnaion 
>^n^    iiudt:    in    America 
durirg   the  seventeenth 
and    eighteenth    centuriea 
between     mirrors    and    looking- 
glasses;  che  naine  "mirror*'  was 
ap|r1tal  h?  a  parlicubr    kind    uf 
g]as*i,  cither  coiivcx  or   concivc* 
:tnd  one  oM  nuthorily  states  that 
"-1    mirror   is   a    circular  convex 
glass  ill  a  gilt  frame/' 

Looking-ghissfS  a|>pcar  in  in- 
vcntorie-s  in  this  ajuntry  an 
early  as  1650,  and  in  1658  WiU- 
iam  Bardett  of  Hartford  l«ft 
no  less  than  ten,  the  dearest 
valued  at  one  nuund, 

in  1670  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  brought  Vene- 
tian workmen  to  KngUnd,  and  established  gUss 
worka  in  Lambeth ;  but  up  to  that  date  the  looking- 
glasses  occasionally  mentioned  in  tnvenrories  must 
have  been  made  in  Venice.  Some  of  the  record* 
are  "  ;i  great  luoking  glass,"  —  '' locking  glaiiit  with 
brasses,   ^** great  looking  glass  of  ebony/'  —  "an 
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oUv€  wood  diamond  cut  looking  glass,"  —  and  "a 
looking  gUsB  with  a  walnut  tree  frame,*'  The  glass 
usu:illy  had  the  edgt  finished  with  a  slight  bevt-lling 
id)ODt  an  inch  wide,  made  Ijy  hand,  of  course^  v^hich 
followed  the  outline  of  the  inside  of  the  frame. 
Some  frame*  wer€  macie  entirely  of  gliss^  the  edges 
and  the  join!*  between  the  short  lengths  of  glass 
being  co^'tved  by  :t  narrow  gilc  moulding.  Such  3 
lookiiig'gbss,  but  of  l;itcr  dale,  is  shown  in  Illiislra- 
tion  2J3  upon  th«  mantel.  Its  date  is  probably 
174O  to  1750,  A 
look] ng-gU);^  with  :i 
frame  of  oHve-wond 
inlaid,  made  about 
1700,  is  in  chc  Whip- 
ple house  at  Ipswich. 

The  fashion  for  ja- 
panning, which  rose 
at  the  close  of  ihe 
seventeenth  century* 
wa^  carried  out  in 
looking-glass  frames, 
A  London  paper  of 
1 689  advertised 
"  Several  sorts  o\ 
Screw  to  res.  Tables, 
Stknd.s,  and  Looking 
glasses  of  Japan  and 
oilier  work." 

A  looking-giass  in  a  japanned  frame  is  shown  in 
Illjatration  ij^,  dating  about  1690.  One  character- 
istic which  shows  lis  age  is  the  design  of  the  Irame^ 
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square  at  the  bottom  and  shaped  tn  curious  curves 
at  the  top.  A  large  star  is  cut  in  the  centre  of  the 
gias3>  which  must  have  interfered  seriously  with  the 
reflections  of  the  belles  and  beaux  who  wisned  to  see 
their  patches  and  th«r  elaborate  coifRires.  The- 
shallow  bevelling  which  follows  the  curves  of  the 
frame  is  over  an  mch  wide.  The  frame  is  elaborately 
japanned  in  gold  and  bright  colors,  and  it  is  twenty- 
six  inches  in  height.  It  is  owned  by  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society, 

The  looking-glass  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  is 
owned  by  E,  R.  Lemon,  Esq,,  of  the  Wayside  Inn- 
It  is  of  walnut  veneer,  and  the  old  bevelled  glass 
is  in  two  sections,  the  upper  one  cut  in  a  design^ 
and  with  the  lower  edge  lapped  over  the  other  piece 
of  glass.  Another  glass  of  the  same  period,  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century^  owned  by 
Mr.  Lemon,  heads  Chapter  XL  This  frame  hia  m 
top  ornament  of  a  piece  of  walnut  sawed  in  curvei 
which  suggest  those  upon  later  frames. 

Such  a  looking-glass  as  this  was  probably  what 
Judge  Sewall  meant  when  he  sent  for  "  A  Tfue 
Looking  Glass  of  Black  Walnut  Frame  of  the  New* 
est  Fashion  (if  the  Fashion  be  good)  as  good  as  can 
be  bought  for  five  or  six  pounds,"  This  wis  for 
wedding  furniture  for  the  judge's  daughter  Judith, 
married  in  1720, 

A  looking-glass  of  the  same  date,  with  a  caired 
wood  frame^  silvered,  heads  Chapter  VL  It  wu 
originally  owned  by  an  ancestor  of  the  late  M^or 
Ben  Perley  Poore,  and  was  probably  made  in 
Europe,     It  has  always,  within  the  memory  of  the 
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It  WHS 

done, 


family,  been  silvered,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 

so  originally.     The  cjrving  is  iMcher  criicicly 

the   ornajiienE    at 

the  toji  ctintainiug 

X    bird    which    i^ 

sitting      upon      a 

cherub's     head. 

This  ^bss  is  now 

at     Indian      1  lijl, 

Newbury  port. 

In  nothing  is 
the  charm  of  asso- 
ciation more  po- 
tent than  In  an  old 
looking-glass, 
when  one  con- 
siders the  faces 
and  SLcnes  thut 
have  been  re- 
flected in  it,  II- 
I  ustrat  ion  279 
showB  a  looking- 
glass  which  hung 
in  tile  SctiLyler 
fnan,sion  at  Sfill- 
watcr.  New  York. 
inwhich  Washing 
ton  stopped  over 
night;  and  al- 
though the  ijuick- 
silver  b  eiomewhat 
worn  off  the  back      iibj.  279,  — upkiiie-£iiE.  itovi  1730, 
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of  the  glass,  the  thought  that  it  must  have  mirrored 
the  face  of  Washington  preserves  it  from  being  re- 
stored. The  shape  is  extremely  graceful,  and  the 
outline  of  the  inside  of  the  frame  is  followed  by 
little  scrolls  cut  in  the  glass.  The  frame  is  carved 
in  wood,  and  gilt,  and  was  probably  made  in  Italy 
about  1730.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  writer.  The 
low-boy  in  the  illustration  is  descnbed  upon  page  37, 

Rococo  and  Chinese  designs  were  rampantly 
feshionable  in  frames  for  looking-glasses  from  1750 
to  1780,  They  present  an  astonishing  combination 
of  Chinese  pagodas,  shells,  flowers,  branches,  animals, 
and  birds,  with  occasionally  a  figure  of  a  man  or 
woman  considerably  smaller  than  the  flowers  and 
birds  upon  the  same  frame. 

Some  of  the  famous  designers  of  frames  were 
Matthias  Lock,  who  published  "A  New  Book  of 
Pier  Frames,  Oval  Girandoles,  Tables,  etc./'  in 
1765;  Edwards  and  Darley;  and  Thomas  Johnson; 
besides  the  better-known  cabinet-makers  Ince  and 
Mayhew  and  Chippendale.  Lock  and  Johnaoo 
devoted  much  space  to  frames  for  girandoles,  pier 
glasses,  ovals^  and  chimney-pieces,  all  elaborately 
carved  with  scrolls  and  shells  with  dripping  water, 
birds,  and  animals  of  every  sort  from  a  monkey  to  ft 
cow,  the  latter  unromantic  and  heavy  creature  figur- 
ing upon  a  dripping  scroll  in  one  of  Johnson's 
frames. 

Illustration  280  shows  a  iooktng-glass  of  the  size 
which  was  called  a  "pier"  glass,  wnich  must  have 
been  made  about  1760.  It  is  carved  in  walnut,  and 
the  natural  wood  has  never  been  stained  or  gilt*     It 
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presents  many  of  the  characterigcic  designs  fashion- 
ahlc  at  that  time,  of  scrolls  and  dripmiig  water, 
while  no  IcsA  than  seven  pagoda  roots  form  a  part 
of  the  frame,  The  fig\irc>  mobably  a  Chinese  lady 
with  a  pamsol,  is  missing  from  the  pagoda  at  the 
top.  Below  the  frame  is  carved  a  linle  monkey 
sitting  in  the  lower  scroll.  The  frame  is  nithei" 
unoMi.il  in  having;  srdc  branches  for  candles.  This 
Jooking-glass  ard  the  one  in  the  folbwing  illus- 
tration are  owned  by  Mrs.  Charles  Barrel!  of  Bar- 
rell's  Grove,  York  Comer,  Maine,  and  are  in  the 
old  Barrell  lio^ise^  which  staniU  with  its  original 
furniture,  as  it  stood  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  These  looking-glasses  were  bought  by  a  Bar- 
rell ancestor  at  an  auction  in  London,  about  1795- 
The  articles  sold  at  this  auction  were  the  furnish- 
ings uf  one  of  rht  hou^tholds  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  was,  leinporarily  at  least,  given  up 
by  him  upon  his  mnrriagc.  niul  these  glasses  have 
refli^cted  many  a  gay  scene  in  which  the  "First 
gentleman  in  Europe"  figured,  while  Beau  Brum- 
mel  may  have  used  them  to  arrange  the  wonderful 
toilcltcs  whic'i  won  htm  his  name.  What  a  change 
to  the  httic  Maine  village  ! 

Another  looking-gia.ss  of  carved  wood,  with  the 
same  history,  is  shown  in  Illustration  lUi.  This 
frame  is  gilded,  and  possesses  none  of  the  Chinese 
designs  of  the  other  fraine^  but  is  pvjrelv  rococo-  It 
has  the  old  glass  with  bevelled  edgc:s»  Both  of 
these  looking-glasses  must  have  been  made  at  least 
twenty  five  y*;ars  before  the  time  when  they  were 
sold  at  auction  by  the  royal  bridegroom. 
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At  thtr  head  of  Chaplcp  V  is  shown  a  looking- 
glass  wiih  a  frame  of  white  with  cih  ornamcncs. 
It  formerly  belungtfd   to  Govtrnior  Wcntwurth,  and 


IDua.  23K— 'LookSng  ftlu^t  tboui  1760* 

is  now  in  the  Paore  collection  at  Indian  HilK  It  is 
similar  In  dr%ign  ami  decoration  to  the  Inoking- 
glflsscs  seen  ill  French  palaces,  and  was  probably 
made  in  France  nbout  1760. 
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A  charming  oval  looking-gliss  which  might  he 
of  the  prcaciic  latest  fashion^  torm5  the  heading  to 
Chapter  III.  It  has  the  flowing  ribbon  bow-knot 
^^hieh  Chippendale 
employed,  and  which 
h;is  been  rashiunahlc 
ever  since.  This 
locking  -  glass  was 
made  about  1 770, 
and  was  inhcrittxi  hy 
MissIL  R  F,  Bum- 
side  of  Worcester 
from  her  great -grand- 
mo  then 

Illustration  18a 
shows  a  fine  loolcing- 
gluss  with  a  frame  of 
carved  wood,  I'herc 
13  a  small  oval  medal- 
lion below  the  frame 
with  emblems  of 
Freemasonry  in  gilr 
;]por  a  black  grourd. 
A  large  medallion  is 
above  the  glass,  with 
Cupids  painted  upon 
a  black  grouiiii^  and 
the  frame  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle. 
This  looking-gliiss  is 
owned  by  Mr^-Charles 
R,  Watt-rs  of  Salem,     iiius,  2az  — LoDking-glw!.  i77O-nB0, 
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Another  of  the 
same  period,  with 
a  carved  wood 
frame,  't»  <(howiL  ut 
The  beginning  of 
Chapter  IV.  This 
framehas  a  clasfiicEiI 
design  of  garhnds 
of  laurel  with  an 
urn  at  the  topu 
The  small  ovsA 
medallion  at  the 
base  of  both  of 
[ht'-Sf  frames  scrmn 
to  be  a  feature  of 
such  looking- 
glasses,  together 
^^ith  the  garlands 
(»f  carved  wood- 
This  looking-glasft 
IS  owned  by  the 
writer.  Upon  its 
back  h  an  oak 
bonrd  which  must 
have  been  nn/ed 
highly,  for  ic  has 
been  carefully  re- 
paired with  two 
patches  of  wood  set 
tnf{)  ii. 

Illu5trfltion  283 
shows  a    looking- 
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glass  in^de  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
of  walnut.  The  gilt  mouldings  arc  carved  in  wood, 
fls  are  the  gilt  leaves  and  flowers  at  the  side.  The 
waving  line  of  the  inside  of  the  frame  is  followed  in 
the  bevelling  of  the  ghss.  Glasses  ot  this  period 
were  usually  made  in  two  pieces,  to  lessen  the  cx- 
penac,  the  edge  of  one  piece  of  glass  being  simply 
lapped  over  the  other.  This  looking-glass  is  unusu- 
ally lai^e,  seven  and  one-half  fcei  high  and  three 
feet  wide.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Association,  and  was  used  in  1778,  at  the 
famous  Mischianza  fete,  where  probably  the  lovely 
Peggy  Shippen  and  the  beautiful  Jewess,  Rebeeca 
Frarik,  and  [perhaps  the  ill-fated  Andre,  used  the 
glass  lo  put  the  finishing  touches  to  their  toiTeflcs, 
or  to  repair  the  damages  wrought  during  the  gay 
dances  of  that  historic  ball. 

A  looking-glass  showing  the  development  from 
the  one  in  Illustration  28^7  may  be  seen  in  Illustra- 
tion 23  upon  page  38-  The  frame  is  more  elaborate 
tban  the  i>ldcr  one  in  its  curves  and  in  the  pedi- 
ment with  the  broken  arch,  and  its  date  is  about 
1770.  The  origiral  glass  is  gone,  so  we  cannot  tell 
if  it  was  bevelled,  but  it  probably  was.  This  very 
fine  frame  came  from  the  Chase  mansion  in  Annaiio- 
lis,  Hnd  Is  now  owned  by  Harry  Ilarkness  Flagler^ 
Esq.,  of  Millbrook,  New  York. 

Another  iooking-gkss  owned  by  Mr.  Flagler  is 
shown  in  Illustration  2S4.  The  frame  is  of  walnut 
veneer,  and  the  shape  of  the  glass  without  any  curves 
Hi  the  top,  and  the  garlands  at  the  side  more  finely 
modelled  and  strung  upon  a  wire,  determine  it  to 
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have  been  made  some  years  later  than  the  frame  in 
Illuscrahon  zHj. 
A  looking-glass  with  a  mahogany  and  gilt  frame, 

owned  l>y  the 
writer,  is  shown  in 
the  heading  to 
Chapter  IX,  This 
lookitig-gUsa  daccA 
bccween  the  last  two 
described;  the 
curved  form  of  the 
iim>er  edge  of  rlie 
glass  in  iTlusiration 
zz  leaving  a  slight 
reminder  in  the  cut- 
off, upper  comera 
of  ihh  gbss,  which 
vanishes  in  the 
square  corners  of 
the  one  in  lllustra- 
f  I  m.        tion  IS+P     The  gar- 

t't  I'        lands   at   each    side 

^1  j»  ^        arc      carved      from 

wood,  without  wirc- 
I'hcse  looking- 
glasses  are  now  re- 
produced m  large 
numbers  and  arc 
iiiuL  284,-1  ookinEgi^,  i7?i>-i7ao,    sonicnmcs  called 

Washington  glasses^  from  the  fact  that  one  hanga 
upon  the  wall  in  a  room  at  Mount  Vernon. 
A  looking-gbtts  is  shown  in  die  heading  to  Chap- 
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tcr  VIII  in  which  the  decoration  is  produced  by 
both  carving  and  sawing,  as  well  as  by  gilt  orna- 
ments. The  sawing  of  ornamental  outlinea  appears 
upon  the  earlier:  ^mcs,  such  as  Illustnition  27S, 
and  IS  found  upon  frames  made  during  ihe  eigfi- 
teerth  century  unTil  its  cldsc. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
frames  which  are  apparently  a  cheaper  form  of  the 
mahogany  and  gilt  looking-glasses  d*^scribed,  were 
most  popular,  and  are  commonly  found.  These 
frames  arc  veneered  with  mahogany  or  walnut,  and 
arc  Hawed  in  outlines  similar  to  those  of  the  richer 
frames  of  walnut  or  mahogany  and  gilt,  1  he  in- 
side of  the  frame  next  the  glass  has  a  narrow  hand- 
carved  gilt  moulding,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  gtU 
bird  flving  through  the  optfiing  sjtwcd  in  the  iipnt'r 
pari  ot  the  frame,  while  in  other  Iramcs  thtr  npemng 
15  partially  lillcd  by  three  feathers^  a  conventional 
shell*  or  a  flower  in  gilt.  Occasionally  a  line  of 
inlaying  follows  the  gilt  moulding  next  the  glass. 
In  smaller  looking-glasses  a  gilded  plaster  eaale  was 
glued  upon  the  frame  above  the  gbtsh.  Such  frames 
may  be  found,  or  rather  might  have  been  founds  in 
almoi^t  any  old  house. 

Illustration  28;  shows  two  of  these  looking- 
glasses.  The  larger  glass  h  owned  by  the  writer,  the 
smaller  by  W-  S.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.^  of  Worcester. 

A  looking-glass  with  some  variations  from  those 
previously  shown  forma  the  heading  to  Chapter 
X,  The  lower  part  of  the  frame  has  the  sawed  out- 
lines which  appear  unon  so  many,  while  the  upper 
part  lia^  a  broken  arch  curniLc  of  a  high  and  blender 
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dt^sign,  showing  the  influence  of  the  lighter  Hcpple- 
white  styles.  A  colored  shell  is  inlaid  in  the  top  of 
this  frame,  and  there  Ave  two  rows  of  fine  inUving 
^iroiind  the  gk^is.      The  frame  is  surmounted  b^  an 
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urn  or  vase  with  flowers  and  stalks  of  wheat,  upon 
wirrs,  like  the  slender  garlands  at  the  Mdes.  This 
ioo)cing-gliis5  belongs  to  H.  H.  Kohn,  Esq-)  of 
Albany- 
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It  was  cuKtotTiATV  for  these  mahogaiij -framed 
glaasc-s  TO  rest  upon  two  mirror  knobs^  wiiich  fitted 
into  the  lower  curves  of  the  frame  and  were  screwed 
into  the  wall.  These 
knobs  were  somcTimcs 
nijiie  of  brass,  but  the 
TYio^t  fashionable  mirror 
Icnobs  were  those  with 
a  medallion,  round  or 
ova!,  of  Battcrsea  tii- 
imel  upon  copper, 
framed  in  brass,  TKl 
design  of  the  medallions 
varied,  heads  of  histon- 
ca  I  per  s  n  nagc  ^  hc\  ng 
very  popular,  while  flow- 
ers, landscapes*  fancy 
heads,  the  eagle  and 
thirteen  stars,  and  the 
cvtr-favorite  design  of 
the  monument  and 
weeping  willow  appear 
in  the  bright  tints  of 
the  enamch  D wight 
Bhney,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
has  a  colletrion  uf  ovtrt 
one  hundred  knobs. 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Krankhn.  Lord  Nelson  arc 
8ome  of  the  heads  found  upon  mirror  knoba.  Four 
p:urs  of  enamelled  knobs,  owned  by  the  writer,  ap- 
]i('ar  in  Illustration  286,  The  head  of  Lord  Nelson 
figures  upon  one  pair. 
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of  the  glass,  rhe  rhaught  chat  ir  must  have  mirrored 
the  face  of  Washingtori  preserver  it  fiom  being  re- 
stored. The  shape  is  extremely  graceful,  ard  the 
ojtline  of  the  inside  of  the  frame  is  followed  by 
little  scrolls  cut  in  the  glass.  The  frame  is  carved 
ill  wiiolI,  iitid  g!ll^  unc]  was  pruhably  mailc  in  IvAy 
ahoMt  1730.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  wHtcn  i'hc 
low-boy  in  the  illustration  is  described  upon  page  37, 

Rococo  and  Chinese  designs  were  rampantly 
fashionable  in  frames  for  looking-glasses  from  1750 
10  1780.  They  present  an  astonishing  combination 
of  Chinese  pagodas,  shells,  flowers,  branches,  animals, 
and  birds^  with  occasionally  a  figure  of  a  man  or 
womaTi  considerably  smaller  than  the  flowers  and 
birds  upon  the  same  frame. 

Some  <>(  the  limious  designers  of  franies  were 
Matthias  Lock,  who  published  '*  A  New  Hook  of 
I'icr  Tranic:*,  Oval  Girandoles,  Tables,  etc./'  in 
1765  ;  Edwards  and  Darley  ;  and  Thomas  Johnson  ; 
besides  the  hetter-known  cabinet-makers  Incc  and 
Mayhew  and  Cliippt-ndalc.  I^ck  and  Johnson 
devoted  much  space  to  fiamcs  for  girandoles^  pier 
glasKcs,  ovals,  and  chimncy-picccs,  all  elaborately 
car\^ed  with  scrolls  and  shells  wifh  dripping  water, 
birds,  and  animals  of  every  sort  from  a  monkey  to  a 
cow,  the  lafter  unromantic  and  heavy  ereatiirc  figur- 
ing lipon  a  dripping  scroll  m  one  of  Johnson's 
frames. 

Illustrtition  2i^o  irbows  a  looking-glass  of  the  size 
which  was  called  a'* pier"  glass,  which  mufit  have 
been  made  about  1760,  It  is  carved  in  walnut>and 
the  natural  wood  has  never  been  stained  or  gilt.     It 
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presents  many  of  the  characteristic  designs  fashion- 
ables at  thai  lime,  of  scrolls  and  dripping  \^aicr, 
while  no  less  than  seven  pagoda  roofs  fbim  a  part 
of  the  frame.  The  figure,  probably  a  Chinese  lady 
with  a  parasol,  is  missing  from  the  pagoda  at  the 
top.  Below  the  frame  i*  carved  a  little  monkey 
sieting  in  the  lower  scroll.  The  frame  is  rather 
uMusua!  in  having  side  branches  for  candles.  This 
looking-glass  and  the  one  in  the  following  ilUis- 
trarion  arc  owned  by  Mrs,  Charles  Barrell  of  Bar- 
rcfPs  Grove,  York  Corner,  Maine,  and  are  in  the 
old  Barrcll  house,  which  stands  iviih  its  onginal 
furniture,  as  it  stood  one  huiidi^cd  and  fifty  years 
ago.  These  looking-glasses  were  bought  by  a  Bar- 
reil  ancestor  at  an  auction  in  London,  about  1795- 
The  articles  sold  at  this  auction  were  the  ftjrniah- 
ingft  of  one  of  the  households  of  the  IVince  of 
Wales,  which  was,  temporarily  at  least,  given  up 
by  him  upon  his  marriage,  and  these  glasses  have 
reflected  many  a  gay  scene  in  which  the  "  First 
gentleman  in  Europe"  figuredj  while  Beau  Brum- 
pnel  may  have  used  them  to  arrange  the  wonderful 
toJlciteN  which  won  him  his  name.  What  a  change 
to  the  little  Maine  village! 

Another  looking-glass  of  carved  wood,  with  the 
same  history,  is  sliown  in  Illustration  28i,  This 
frame  is  gilded,  and  possesses  none  of  the  Chinese 
designs  or  rhc  other  framcj  hut  is  purelv  rotoco.  It 
has  the  old  glass  with  bevelled  edges.  Both  of 
these  looking-glasses  must  have  been  made  at  least 
twenty-five  years  before  the  time  when  they  were 
sold  at  auction  by  the  royal  bridegroom. 
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At  the  head  of  Chapter  V  h  shown  a  looking- 

flass  with  a  iVame   of  white   with  gilt  ornaments, 
I  formerly  belonged  to  Governor  Wcntworth,  and 


^sft^>> 


is  now  in  the  Poore  collection  at  Indian  Hill.  It  is 
similar  in  design  and  decorarion  to  the  looking- 
glasses  seen  in  French  palaces,  and  wis  juoljabTy 
made  in  France  about  1760. 
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A  charming  oval  looking-glass  which  might  he 
of  the  ;>rcscnt  Utcst  fashion,  forms  the  heading  to 
Chapter  III.  It  has  rhc  flowing  ribbon  bow-knot 
which  Chippendale 
employed,  and  which 
has  been  fashionable 
ever  since-  This 
looicing  ■  giasa  was 
in:ide  about  1770^ 
and  waw  inherited  by 
Mis^H.  rP,  Burn- 
side  of  Worcester 
from  her  gr cat-grand- 
mother. 

Illustration  283 
shows  a  fine  looking- 
glass  with  a  frame  of 
carved  wood.  Ihcrc 
IB  a  small  oval  medal- 
lion below  the  frame 
with  emblems  of 
Freemasonry  in  gilt 
upon  a  black  ground, 
A  large  medallion  is 
above  the  glassj  with 
Cnpids  painted  upon 
a  hl.ick  groLindr  ^nd 
the  frame  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle. 


Th 


\^  Loo 


king-gl 


asK  is 


ownc^dbyMrs.ChaHes 

R.  Waters  of  Salem.      Illus.  2flZ  — LoakmE-el«i,    l77Ci-l7SO, 
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Another  of  the 
same  period,  with 
a  carved  wood 
frame,  ih  at  how  n  at 
rfic  beginning  of 
Chapter  IV".  This 
frame  han  a  elasMeal 
liesign  of  gurUnds 
of  Tiurcl  wi(h  an 
urn  at  the  top. 
The  small  oval 
medallion    at    the 

1  c  of  both  of 
■  in  -I  fi  .rf]i  s  ^cem* 
:■ )  in  .1  ]■-  .jturc  of 
such  iooki  ng- 
glasses,  Together 
with  the  g^rUnds 
of  carved  wood, 
lliis  looking-glass 
is  owned  by  the 
writer.  Upon  it* 
b»ck  h  an  oak 
hoard  which  must 
have  been  pri/cd 
highly^  for  it  has 
hten  carefully  re- 
paired with  two 
patches  of  wood  set 
intn  iL 

Illustration  283 
shows  a    looking- 
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gla!>sinadt:  in  the  first  half  of  Hic  eighteenth  century, 
of  walnut.  The  gilt  mouldings  ure  curved  in  wood* 
as  are  the  gilt  leaves  and  flowers  sc  the  side.  The 
wavinc  line  of  the  inside  of  the  frame  is  followed  in 
the  bevclhng  of  the  glass.  Glasses  of  this  period 
wcTc  usually  made  in  two  pieces,  to  lessen  rne  ex- 

Ccnsc,  the  edge  of  one  piece  of  glass  bcnig  simply 
,pped  over  the  other.  This  looking-glass  is  unusu- 
ally large,  seven  and  one-half  feet  high  and  three 
feet  wide.  It  i*  now  owned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Association,  and  was  used  in  177^^,  at  the 
&mous  Mischianzu  fttc,  where  probably  the  lovely 
Peggy  Shippcn  and  the  beautifiil  Jewess,  Rebecca 
Frank,  and  perhaps  the  ill-fated  Andre,  used  the 
glass  to  put  the  finishing  ronches  lo  their  toilettes, 
or  to  repair  the  damages  wrought  during  the  gay 
dances  of  rhat  historic  ball. 

A  looking-glass  showing  rhe  development  from 
the  one  in  Illustration  ^"^^  may  he  seen  in  Illustra- 
tion 22  upon  page  38-  The  frame  is  more  elaborate 
than  tht  oUler  nnc  in  iis  curves  and  in  the  pedi- 
ment with  the  broken  arch,  and  tCs  date  is  about 
1770.  The  original  glass  is  gone,  30  wc  cannot  tell 
if  it  was  bevelled,  but  it  probably  was.  This  very 
fine  frame  came  from  the  Chase  mansion  In  Annai^o- 
lis,  and  Is  now  owned  by  Harry  Harkness  Flagler, 
Rsq»,  of  Millbrook,  New  York- 

Another  looking-glass  owned  by  Mr.  Flagier  is 
shown  in  Illustration  184.  The  frame  is  of  walnut 
veneer,  and  the  shape  of  the  glass  without  any  curves 
ar  the  cop,  and  the  garlands  a:  the  side  more  finely 
mulelled  and  strung  uptin  a  wire,  dcterrnint  it  to 
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have  been  mide  some  years  later  than  the  frame  in 

llhisrmtion  283. 
A  louking-glass  with  a  mahogany  and  gilt  frame, 

owned  by  the 
writer,  is  shown  in 
the  heading  co 
Chapter  IX.  This 
lm>kijig-gtiis%  dAtcn 
between  rhe  last  two 
d  escribed;  the 
curved  form  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the 
glass  ill  lIluHttatton 
22  leaving  a  iilight 
reminder  in  rhecut- 
iifF,  upper  corners 
ii(  this  glass,  which 
vanishes  in  ihc 
square  comers  of 
the  one  in  Iltustra- 
tion  284,  The  gar- 
lands at  each  side 
art*  carved  from 
wood,  without  wirCi 
These  looking- 
glasses  are  now  re- 
produced in  large 
numbers  and  are 
mtj»284.-Ln,.Hn^,,^,  m<^mo.    sometimes  called 

Washington  glasses,  from  the  fact  that  one  hangs 
upon   the  wall  in   a  room  at  Mount  Vernon. 
A  looking-glass  is  shown  in  the  heading  to  Chap< 
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tcr  VIII  in  which  the  decoration  i*  produced  hy 
boih  carving  and  sawing,  d*^  well  us  ny  gilt  orni- 
mcno*  I  he  sawing  ot  ornanicntal  outiincs  appt:ars 
upon  the  airliesr  frames,  such  iis  lUuRtraiion  278, 
and  is  found  upt»n  frames  made  during  the  eigh- 
tcenli  century  umil  ns  close. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
frames  which  arc  apparently  a  cheaper  form  of  the 
mahogany  and  gilt  looking-gU33cs  described^  were 
most  popular,  and  are  commonly  found.  These 
frames  ate  veneered  with  mahogany  or  walnut,  and 
are  sawed  in  ciurlines  similar  to  those  of  the  richer 
frames  of  walnut  or  mahogany  and  gdt.  The  in- 
side cf  the  frame  next  the  glass  has  a  n;irrow  hand- 
carved  gilt  moulding,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  gilt 
bird  flvmg  through  the  opening  sawed  in  the  upper 
part  ol  the  frame^  while  in  other  frames  the  opening 
LS  partially  filled  by  three  feathers,  a  convcnnonal 
shell,  or  a  flawcr  in  gilt.  Occasionally  a  line  of 
inlaying  follows  the  gilt  moulding  next  the  glass. 
In  smaller  loolcing-gl asses  a  gilded  piaster  eagle  was 
glued  upon  the  fr^une  above  the  glass-  Siith  frames 
may  be  found,  or  rather  might  have  been  found,  in 
almost  any  old  house. 

Illustration  21^5  shows  two  of  these  looking- 
glasses.  The  larger  glass  is  owned  by  the  writer,  the 
smaller  by  W,  S,  G.  Kennedy,  F-*q.,  of  Worcester, 

A  looking-glass  with  some  variations  from  (hose 
previously  shown  forms  the  heading  to  Chapter 
X,  The  lower  part  of  the  frame  has  tht  sawed  out- 
lines which  appear  upon  so  many,  while  the  upper 
part  has  a  broken  arcli  cornice  of  :i  high  and  slender 
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design*  showing  the  mfluencc  of  the  lighter  Hcpplc- 
white  styles.  A  colored  shell  is  inlaid  m  the  top  of 
this  frame,  and  there  are  two  rows  of  fine  inlaying 
around  the  glass-     The  frame  is  surmounted  by  an 


urn  or  vase  with  flowers  and  stalks  of  wheat,  <ipoti 
wiTcs,  like  the  slender  garland*  at  the  sides.  TI\5k 
looking-gla55  belongs  to  H,  H-  Kohnj  Esq->  of 
Albany. 
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It  wns  customary  for  these  maliogany-ffanied 
isscs  to  rest  upon  two  mirror  knobs,  which  fitted 
mtQ  the  lower  curves  of  the  frame  and  were  screwed 
into  the  wall  These 
knobs  were  sometimes 
made  of  hrav.*;,  bvir  Hic 
most  fashionaM'.  i  i  :  i 
knobs  were  thoSL  wnh 
a  medallion,  roimd  or 
ov^al,  of  Batrersea  en- 
amel upon  co|lpe^^ 
framed  in  bras*.  The 
deftign  of  the  medaUlon? 
varied,  heads  of  histori- 
cal pe  r¥  o  nages  bei  n  g 
vervj^opuliir, while  Hol- 
ers, landscapes,  fancy 
heads,  the  eagle  and 
thirteen  stars,  and  the 
ever-favorite  design  of 
the  monument  and 
wccpnig  willow  appear 
in  the  bright  tints  of 
the  enamel-  Dwight 
Blaney,  Hsq-,  of  Boston, 
has  a  collection  of  over 
one  hundred  knoh^i. 
Washiiigton,  Lafayette.  Franklin,  Lord  Nelson  arc 
aomc  ot  the  hcadn  found  upon  mirror  knob,^.  Four 
pairs  of  enamelled  knobs,  owned  by  the  writer,  ap 
pear  in  lltuKtration  386,  The  head  of  Lord  Nelson 
figu 
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"A  circular  convex  glass  in  a  gill  frame  "is  shown 
in  Illustration  1H7.  Such  glasses  wert;  aiivt-rti^ed  n^ 
** mirrors/'  in  clistinctioii  Irom  the  looking-gljisscs 
which  were  in  ordinary  use.  and  rhcy  were  sold  in 

pairs,  for  sconces, 
the  convex  or  oc- 
casionally concave 
gU.ss  precluding 
the  posHibilily  of 
its  use  for  a  literal 
looking-glass  J  as 
any  person  will 
agree  who  has 
dughc  in  one  a 
glini|i3e  of  a  dis- 
torted reflection 
of  hce  or  figure. 
These  niintjrs 
were  fiishtonahle 
during  the  last 
<]uarter  of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury, anti  were 
nude  in  various 
sizes,  from  twelve 
inches  in  diameter 
to  three  feet.  The 
eagle  formed  the 
most  popular  ornament  for  the  top,  but  many  wci"C 
mndc  with  .1  wirgcd  horse,  or  a  ?*ort  of  dnigon, 
instead  of  the  eagle.  These  mirrors  were  called 
girandoles^  like   others   with  branches  for  candles. 


Ului.  237.-C:(ando]c,    1770-I7BO, 
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Alt 


287  is   owned   by 
and   handsome 


]11u?itratiofi 
the  Albany    Historical    Socicry. 

lliusEracioEi  288  shows  a  large 
looking-glass  made  in  the 
fashion  of  Hepplewhi:e's 
desiytiSj  flic  inn  -  sti;L[iai 
ornament  btlow  the  glass 
being  quite  characteristic  i>f 
Hepplewh  ire's  frame*. 
The  eagle  at  the  top  lit:UU 
in  his  t»cak  chains  which 
extend  to  the  urns  upon  the 
upper  corners  of  the  frame. 

This  looking-glasfi  was 
made  about  17^0,  and  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  Thtntiiis 
H-  Gage  of  Worcester. 

A  looking- giastj  made  to 
kfic  the  panelovcr  the  man- 
tel is  shown  in  (llustration 
289,  This  matitel  with  the 
looking -gUfiS  is  in  the 
Nichols  house,  in  Salem, 
tn  a  room  huilt  in  17$ ^ 
for  a  young  bride.  The 
upper  part  of  the  frame 
has  the  lanice  and  orna- 
ments in  gilt  upon  a  white 
ground,  and  the  overhang-  lllus,  288.— Heppte'^'hikLock- 
iiie  cornice  has  a  row  of  inrgu».  i7m 

gift  ball*  beneath  it.     The  pillars  framirg  the  three 
sections  of  glass  are  HuFed  and  bound  wirn  uarlaiKls. 
I  4 
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presents  many  of  the  ch-iractensric  dt*signs  fashion- 
able at  rhat  time,  of  senilis  and  drljtj>ing  \varcr, 
while  no  Icsa  than  seven  pagoda  roofs  torm  a  part 
of  the  frame.  The  figure,  probably  a  Chinese  lady 
with  a  parasol,  is  missing  from  the  pagoda  at  the 
(op.  Below  the  frame  is  carved  a  little  monkey 
sitting  in  the  lower  scroll.  The  frame  is  rather 
imusLial  in  having  side  branches  for  candles.  'I'his 
Jooking  glass  and  the  one  in  the  following  illus- 
tration are  owned  by  Mrs,  Charles  Barrell  of  Bar- 
relics  Grove,  York  Corner^  Maine,  and  arc  m  the 
old  B:LrrcII  house,  which  stands  with  its  original 
ftirnirutr,  as  it  stood  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  These  looking  glasses  were  bought  by  a  Bar- 
rell ancestor  at  an  auction  in  London,  ahout  1795, 
The  articles  sold  at  this  aiiccron  were  the  furnish- 
ings of  one  of  [he  households  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  was,  temporarily  ar  least,  given  up 
by  him  upon  his  marringc*  and  these  glasses  have 
reflected  many  a  gay  scene  in  which  the  "  First 
gentleman  in  Europe"  figured^  while  Beau  Brum- 
inel  may  have  used  them  to  arrange  the  wonderful 
toilettes  which  wtm  him  his  name.  What  a  change 
to  the  little  Maine  village  1 

Another  looking  glass  of  carved  wood>  with  the 
same  history,  is  shown  in  Illustration  281.  This 
frame  is  gilded,  and  possesses  none  of  the  Chinese 
designs  ofthc  other  Ir^ime,  hut  is  purely  nnoco.  It 
has  the  old  glass  with  bevelled  edges.  Both  of 
these  looking -glasses  must  have  been  made  at  least 
twenty-five  years  before  the  time  when  they  were 
sold  at  auction  by  the  royal  bridegroom. 
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At  the  head  of  Chapter  V  i^  shown  a  looking-* 
glass  with  a  frame  of  white  with  gilr  orn^mentic. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Governor  Wcntworth,  and 


lllbs.  2BI,  — LaokJntr-glua,   ibour  1760. 

is  now  in  the  Poorc  collection  at  Indian  Hill.  U  is 
similar  in  design  and  decoration  to  rhe  looking- 
^la.'sses  seen  in  Prcnch  ^lalaccs,  and  was  probahly 
made  in   France   about   1760, 
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A  charmirg  oval  Ifjolcing-wlas*  which  mighc  he 
of  the  present  latest  Kashion,  torms  the  hciidnig  to 
CKaptcr  IIL  It  has  the  Howing  nbbon  bow-knot 
which  Chippendale 
emplfiyed,  and  whieh 
has  beer  hishiunsiljlc? 
ever  since.  "i'his 
looking  ■  glass  was 
made  about  1770, 
and  WHS  inherited  by 
MUsH.  P.  F.  Bam^ 
side  of  Worcester 
from  her  great-grand- 
mother. 

Illufttrarion  281 
vhnw^  a  fine  lookmg- 
glass  with  a  fmmr  of 
carved  wood*  There 
i»  a  small  oval  medol- 
tion  hclfjw  the  frame 
with  emblems  of 
Freemasorry  in  gilt 
upon  a  black  ground. 
A  large  medallion  is 
above  the  glass,  with 
Cupids  painted  upon 
a  black  ground,  and 
the  frame  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  ciglc. 
This  looking-glass  is 
own  ed  by  Mrs,  Charies 
R.  Watcn*  of  Sa]em>     iiiuj.  2*2.— Lookjji^-jUn.  itto-pso 
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1725-1750. 


Aiiother  of  the 
same  period,  with 
a  carved  wood 
framr,  is  shdwii  ^r 
the  beginning  of 
Chapter  I\\  This 
frameh=LS»  classical 
design  of  pirlands 
of  raur<:l  with  an 
urn  at  the  top. 
The  small  oval 
medallion  at  the 
base  of  both  of 
these  frames  secmn 
to  be  a  feature  of 
such  looki  ng- 
}^bs3CS(  together 
with  the  garlands 
o(  carved  wood, 
Thi-i  ImikiMg-gtass 
is  owned  by  the 
writer.  Upon  113 
back  is  an  oak 
board  which  miiftt 
hflve  been  pmcd 
highly,  for  it  ha9 
been  carefully  rc- 
p:tiTed  with  two 
patches  of  uood  sec 
into  h. 

Illustration  283 
shows  a    looking- 
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glass  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
of  walnut.  The  gilt  niouldings  arc  carved  in  wood, 
as  arc  the  gilt  leaves  and  flowers  at  the  side.  The 
waving  line  of  the  inside  of  the  frame  i*  followed  in 
the  hcvL'liing  of  the  glass.  Glasses  of  rhis  penod 
were  usually  made  in  two  pieces,  to  lessen  tnc  ex- 

f>ense,  the  edge  of  one  piece  of  glass  being  simply 
apped  over  the  other.  This  looking-glass  is  unusLi- 
ally  large,  seven  and  one-half  feet  high  and  three 
feet  wide.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Association,  and  was  used  in  1778,  at  the 
famous  Mischiansa  Jete^  where  probably  the  lovely 
Peggy  Shippen  and  the  beautiful  Jewess,  Rebecca 
Frank,  :ind  perhaps  the  ill-fated  Andre,  used  the 
glass  to  j.)ut  the  finishing  touches  to  their  toilcries, 
or  to  repair  the  damages  wrought  during  the  gay 
dances  of  that  historic  ball. 

A  looking-glass  showing  the  development  from 
the  one  in  Illustration  283  may  be  seen  in  Illustra- 
tion 22  ujKin  page^S-  The  frame  is  ojute  clabonite 
than  the  (jKlcr  one  in  its  curves  and  in  the  pedi- 
ment with  the  broken  arch,  and  its  date  is  about 
1770.  The  original  glass  is  gone,  so  we  cannot  tell 
if  it  was  bevelled,  but  it  probably  was.  This  very 
fine  frame  came  from  the  Chase  mansion  in  Annapo- 
llsj  and  is  now  owned  by  Marry  Marknc^s  Flagler, 
Esq,»  of  Millbrook^  New  York. 

Another  looking-glass  owned  by  Mn  Flagler  is 
&hown  in  Illustration  2^^,  The  frame  is  of  walnut 
veneer,  and  the  shape  of  the  glass  without  any  curves 
2t  the  top»  and  the  garland*;  at  the  s'uW  more  finely 
modelled  and  stnint;  upon  a  wire,  determine  tt  to 
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have  been  made  some  years  kcer  than  the  frame  in 

lllustrarion  28j, 
A  looking-glass  with  a  mahogany  and  gilt  framc^ 

owned  by  the 
writer.  U  shown  in 
the  hcadi  ng  to 
Chapter  LX,  Thii 
lortlciiig-gU«  dare* 
between  tfic  last  two 
dcscri  b?d;  chc 
curved  form  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the 
glass  in  Illustration 
22  leaving  a  flight 
reminder  in  the  cut- 
off, upt>cr  corners 
of  ihh  glass,  which 
v;unshes  in  the 
sc[mre  comets  of 
the  one  in  Illustra- 
tion 2S4.  The  gar- 
lands at  each  side 
are  carved  from 
wGoil,  witlunif  wire. 
These  lookiiig- 
glassca  arc  now  re- 
produced in  large 
numbers     and    are 

ll!u-.2B4.-u..,n,.^ia«,  1770-1780,    sometimes  called 

Washington  gUsseSj  from  the  fact  that  one  hxiig!< 
upon  the  wall  in  a  roam  ^r  Mount  Vernon, 
A  looking-glass  is  shown  in  the  heading  to  Chnp- 
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let  VIII  in  which  the  decoration  is  pmducctl  by 
both  carving  and  sawing,  ns  well  as  by  gilt  orna- 
ments. The  sawing  of  ornamental  outlines  appears 
upon  the  earliest  iramcs,  such  as  Illustration  278, 
and  is  found  upon  frame*  made  during  the  eigh- 
teenrh  century  until  its  clusc. 

During  the  Ust  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Its  which  arc  jipparcnily  a  cheaper  form  of  the 

thogany  arid  gilt  looking-tzlasses  described,  wtre 
most  popidar,  and  are  cummonly  fuuiid^  These 
frames  arc  veneered  with  mahogany  or  walnut,  and 
arc  sawed  in  outlines  similar  to  those  of  the  richer 
frames  of  walnut  or  mahogany  and  gilt«  The  in- 
side of  the  frame  next  the  glass  has  a  narrow  hand- 
carved  gilt  moulding,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  gilt 
hiid  flvmg  through  the  opening  sawed  in  the  upntr 
part  or  the  frame,  while  in  other  frames  the  openmg 
is  partially  filled  by  three  feathers^  a  conventional 
shell,  or  a  flower  in  gilt.  Occasionally  a  line  of 
inlaying  follows  the  gilt  moulding  next  the  glass. 
In  smaller  looking-glasses  a  gilded  plaster  eagle  was 
glued  upon  the  frame  above  me  gla^s.  Such  frames 
may  be  found,  or  rather  might  have  been  found,  in 
almost  any  old  house. 

Illustration  285  shows  two  of  these  looking- 
glasse<{.  The  larger  glas*  is  owned  by  the  writer,  the 
smaller  by  W.  S>  G.  Kennedy*  fc^q-f  of  Worcester- 

A  looking-glass  with  some  varlntiona  from  those 
previously  shown  forms  the  heading  10  Chapter 
X.  The  lower  part  of  the  frame  has  the  sawed  out- 
lines which  appear  upon  so  many,  while  the  upper 
part  has  a  brokeu  arch  cormi^e  of  a  high  and  slender 
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design,  showing  the  influence  of  the  lighter  Hcpplc- 
white  styles.  A  colored  shell  is  inlaid  in  the  top  of 
this  frame,  and  there  arc  two  rows  of  fine  inUying 
around  the  glass.     The  frame  is  Burmounred  by  an 


niUB.  2S5.— Uoklng  glAfsea,  1750-  I790< 

urn  or  vase  with  flowers  and  stalks  of  wheat,  upon 
wires,  !ilcc  the  slrndrr  garhnds  at  the  side«.  This 
looking-glass  belongs   to   H,   H<   Kohn,   Esq,,  of 

Albany. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Loo^n^iasse^^^^^^^^aS^^^^^^^B 

H^                It   was    cusromary    for     these    niahogany-frAmrd               ^^| 

H            cla.^scs  to  K^t  upon  two  mirror  knobs,  which  Kited                ^^H 
^1          into  she  lower  curves  v(  the  frame  and  w:;rc  screwed              ^^H 

^M         into  the  wall.     Thene    . .  — .              ^^H 

^M          kriobs   were  somedmei 

^^T'^He^^^^H 

H 

H            made  of  hvASs^  hat  the 

^r  1 1  ^^^^^K      ■         ^^^1 

H           mo-'it  fashionable  mirror 

\mB^H  v^^h 

^^1 

^M          knobs  were  chose  with 

^^^^^r       ^^^^B 

^^H 

^M          a   medallion,   round  or 

^p^^Kf     ^pi^^l 

^^1 

H          ovUf  of  Batterse^   en- 

■ 

^1           amcl       upon       copper, 

H          fi^uncd  ill  htasf^.     '  'he 

■        '   ^^^^^LK        '^  ^H 

^^'^^^F^^^^l 

^^H 

H          dcftign  of  fhc  medallions 

^^^1 

^^1 

^1          varied,  heads  of  hiscori- 

^^^^^      ^^^H 

^^1 

^1           cal      (>ersonages     being 

#7^^^ft^?^^B 

■ 

^M           very  popti1;ir.  while  l?t>w- 

^B            ers,    landscapes,    fancy 

y^^bn^\^^^^^ 

^^1 

H         header  the    eagle    and 

^^^^^^  ^^^H 

^^1 

^1          thirteen   «tara,  and  the 

*^i 

^^H 

^M          <*vcr- favorite  design  of 

.^i^^  j^f^tk 

^H 

^1          the     monument      and 

r?Ar^ 

^H 

^U           wecpmj^   willow   appear 

(iPlJI 

^H 

^B          in   the   bright  tints  of 
H          the    enamel.       Dwight 

^^H 

^■^^            ^tm^    ^ 

^^1 

^1            Blaney,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 

_    _        ii 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

■          has  a  collcccion  of  over       tiiu^.  2^^.- Enimdicd  lAuior                  ^H 

H          one     hundred     knobft.                                                              ^^M 

^1           Washingtnn,  Laf;iycttc»  IVanklhi,   I-onl   NeUon  arc                 ^^H 

^1           flomc  0*  the  hciids  found  upon  mirror  knobs.     Four                 ^^H 

^1          pairs  of  enamelled  knobs^  owned  by  the  writer,  ap-                    ■ 

H          pear  tn  Illustration  ^^6,    The  head  of  Lord  Nelson               ^^| 

^P           figures  upon  ontr  pair.                                                                        ^^H 
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"  A  circular  convex  glass  in  a  gilc  frame  "  is  shown 
in  Illusfration  287.  Such  gl;isses  wltc  iidvertised  as 
*'niIrror»,"  in  distinction  from  the  lonkiitg-glasscs 
which  were  in  ordinary  use*  and  they  were  sold  in 

pairs,  for  sconces, 
the  convex  or  oc- 
casionallyconcavc 
ftlass  precluding 
mc  possibility  of 
its  use  for  a  lirerftl 
looking-gbss,  as 
2ny  person  will 
agree  wlio  l^ias 
cauglit  in  one  a 
glimpse  of  a  difr- 
torced  reflection 
of  face  or  figure^ 
These  mirrors 
were  fashionahle 
during  the  last 
quarter  of  the 
eiphwcnth  cen- 
lury,  and  wert 
made  in  various 
sizes,  from  twelve 
inches  in  diamcTcr 
to  three  feet.  The 

,n«.  2e7._C,r...»I=.    .770-1780-  ,      f,,^,,,^^  ^^^ 

most  [popular  ornament  for  the  top,  hijf  many  v/erc 
made  with  a  winged  horse,  or  a  sort  of  dnigon, 
instead  of  the  eagle.  These  mirrors  were  called 
girandoles,  like   others   with  branches   for  candles* 
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Tile  girandole   in    Illustration    287   is   owned    by 
tlic  Albany   Historical   Society. 

Illustration  a8B  shows  a  large  and  handsome 
Iooking*giass  made  in  the 
fishion  of  Hcpplcrwhitc's 
rdesigns,  the  ran  -  shaped 
^ornament  below  the  glasa 
hctng  quite  characteristic  of 
Hepplewhite's  frames. 
The  eagle  at  the  Cnp  hoUis 
in  his  hfiik.  ch^in^s  which 
extend  to  the  iirn^  upon  the 
upper  corners  of  the  frame. 

Thi^  looking-glass  was 
made  about  1790,  and  is 
owned  by  Mrs>  Thciiias 
H.  Uagc  of  Worcester, 

A  looking-glass  niaclc  to 
fit  the  panel  over  the  man- 
tel is  j^hown  in  Illustr^idun 
389.  This  mantel  with  the 
looking '  glass  is  in  the 
Nichols  house,  in  Salem, 
in  a  room  built  in  lyS^i 
for  a  young  bride.  The 
upper  part  of  the  frame 
has  the  lattice  and  oma- 
mcrts  in  gilt  upon  a  white 
ground,  and  the  overhang-    iibi,  3B8.— HeppiewhSie  Look- 

mg  eornice  has  a  row  of  ^''^-^^^'  ^^'^^ 

gilt  halls  beneath  it.     The  pillars  framing  the  three 

sections  of  gla^  are  fluEed  ^iid  bound  with  Lrarhiiids. 

Z  A 
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Another  large  looking-glAss  of  a  simihr  <Ie5ign} 
but  of  a  few  j'car^^'  later  daft-,  U  shown  in    IHii«tra- 
tiotx  290.     It  ift  owjicil  by  Dwight  Bluncy^  Hm]<,  and 
wiH  probably  made  to  tit  sonic  apace,  as  it  is  of  un- 
lisual  shape  and  very  large.     The  three  pnnels  at 
the  top  are  painted  upon  ^lass,  the  middle    panel 

■[^"^■^■^^■■^■f  ' 

• 

! 

1^1'  {PI   m 

^^m.  -t---  -XJariC P^^r 

^mamma^m 

[ 

lltUS.289.  — M^tel  ClaCL   17S3. 

[laving  one  of  the  mortuary  subjects  which  were  so 
popular  with  our  ancestorsj  of  a  monument  with  a 
wilii^w  careflilly  trained  to  weep  over  die  urn,  and  a 
despondent  female  disco nsolatcly  gating    upon  the 
ground.     The  glass  may  have  been  onfcrci    by  the 
jfief-stricken  lady  who  is  depicted  in  the  panel,  as 
evidence  that  while  the  looking  glass  was  a  tribute 

Looking-glasses 
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to  the  vanities  of  life^  the  doleful  scene  in  the  panel 
above  the  glass  should  5er\'c  as  a  reminder  that  such 


initieft  are  fleeting.     The  cornice  and  the  capiraU 
of  the  pilUrs  are  very  elaborate^  and.  around  the  rop 
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runs  a  fluted  bond  \\'ound  with  garlands  similar  to 
the  pitlurs  in  lllutitration  j.^^. 

Illustration  2t^i  sliows  a  [ooking-glass  in  a  frame 
the  main  poition  of  which  is  of  salmon-colored 
marble,  which  ia  glued  or  cemented  to  the  wood  in 
small  thifi  pieces.  Upon  the  edges  of  this  marble 
is  a  narrow  gilt  moulding,  and  the  ornaments  at  the 
Cop  aad  bcjttDin  art  of  gill,  the  fint  scrolls  at  die  tup 
being  made  of  wire.  Such  loolcing-glasses  have 
been  found  in  New  England,  chiefly  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  majority  that  have  been  traced  hare 
Marblehead  as  rheir  starting-point  in  this  country. 
In  Marhlehcad  thev  are  known  as  "  Billion  nlas:;cs/* 
and  the  story  of  the  old  wives  of  Marblchcadla  chat 
these  glasses  were  all  brought  home  by  sailors  who 
had  been  Co  Bilbao^  "  In  the  bay  of  Biscay,  oh,"  and 
that  the  looking-glasses  were  either  given  as  presents 
to  wives  or  swectheartft,  or  more  pToiaieally  eit- 
changrd  fur  a  cargo  of  Marblchead  dried  fi^h.  The 
frames,  however,  would  appear  to  be  of  Italian 
origin,  if  one  wishes  to  be  accurate,  and  discard  the 
picturesque  Marblehcad  legend. 

The  looking-glaii^  in  llUiscration  291  is  now  in  the 
B[*sTon  Art  Museum,  The  *'Hilboa  glasses"  are 
nearly  all  similar  to  this  in  design,  with  marble 
pillars  at  the  side  and  gilt  ornnnienis  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  glass  is  the  original  one  with  the 
shallow,  wide  bevel,  and  the  frame,  exclusive  of  the 
ornaments  at  Thr  top  arid  bottom,  measures  twenty- 
five  inches  in  height  and  eighteen  in  width. 

Another  "  Bilboa  glass"  is  shown  in  the  heading 
Co   Chapter  VIL      This  glass   is  owned   by   Mrs. 
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M,  G.  Porter  of  Worcester,  and  the  story  in  the 
ramily  t*  rhut  rliis  Inoking-glsssi  was  made  by  Cap- 
uin  John  Porter  of  North  Brookfield,  a  wclf-Known 
clock-maker  and  mctal-workcr,  ^  a  present  to  his 
bride,  about  1790.  The  glass  has  always  been  fas- 
tened to  the  black  panel  behind  it,  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  fstmil]:.  The  probabiliry  is  (ha:  the  black 
panel  and  ihe  omament  ar  the  top  were  of  domestic 


MAnW  CTd±^ 


makcj  ilie  frame  fjeirg  oriymally  brought  with  other 
"  Bilboa  glasses"  from  Italy,  The  tcp  ornament  is 
diatinctiy  Chipiscndalc  in  style,  while  the  original 
tops  to  these  glasses  were  Itatian  like  the  top  in 
Illufttration  291. 

Oiiring  the  eighteenth  century^  particularly  the 
latter  yewts,  it  was  rashionalilc  to  have  a  looking- 
glass  on  chc  mantel,  extending  nearly  the  length 
of  the  shelf,  and  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
larger    section    in   the   middle^       The   line   where 
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the  glass  waft  jmned  was  covered  by  a  narrow  gilt 
iiiouTiIing.  Soth  ;i  htoking'gl;Lss  U  shown  in  illii%- 
tratioii  a6o.     It  hii5  the  overhanging  cornice  which 

wuu  ft  fcatutv  of  these 
I^Usses  !n  thtr  early 
ycJtrs  of  tlic  nine- 
teenth century*  and 
rhc  design  of  the 
frame  with  the  pillara 
at  die  side  is  in  the 
classical  style, 
ArKirhcTsiinilai  hiulc- 
ing-giass  is  shown  in 
1lluHtration26i.  Both 
of  these  ^latiscft  be- 
iotig  to  Kriincii?  A. 
RiitcIdw,  hsq*.  of 
Cambridge,  and  they 
wtTC  made  from  1800 
to  1810. 

lllujitration  292 
sih[iw$  A  very  hnind- 
^onic  mantel  g;Uss 
owned  by  llarry 
Harknc33  Flagler, 
Kstj.,  of  Millbrook, 
made  about  1810. 
ClirvAl  glasses  w^rc 

!Uu-,m-Chev.lCim  iey^tB«,    not  common  in  early 

times,  to  judge  trom 
the  small  number  of  old  specimens  found.  Illus- 
tration   iyj  $hows   one  wicli  a   frame  and  stand  of 
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mahc^ny^  owned  by  Mrs,  N.  F.  Rogers  of  Wor- 
cester, and  made  about  1830  to  1^40. 

Looking-glasses  i*ere  made  from  i8io  to  iSaj, 
following  the 
heavy  designs 
which  were 
^shionablc  at 
that  period, 
and  these 
gl3«se>i  are 
comm  only 
foLnd.  By 
this  time  the 
shallow  bevel 
upon  the  gUss 
had  d  Uap- 
pearcdt  and 
the  gluss  in 
these  heavy 
fj^ilt  frames  is 
filwajs    ptain. 

Tnc  over- 
banging  cor- 
nice, often 
vAzh  acorns  or 
baMs  beneath, 
is  a  feature  of 
these  glasses, 
oic  of  which 
is  shown  in 
lllvstration  294,  with  a  cksi^icnl  design  below  the 
cornice,   -And    wifh    (he  upper  section    filled    with  a 
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giliietl  panel-  It  is  owned  by  Francis  H.  Bigelow, 
Kst|-»  of  Cambridge.  The  glass  in  Illusimrion  25 j 
belongs  to  the  writer,  I.ooking-gUs^cs  were  made 
in  this  style  of  mahogany  .ilso,  v^ith  pillars  twisted^ 
fluted,  or  carved  with  the  acunthiis  leaf.  The  glass  was 

sometimes 
divided  in 
two  sectionSr 
separated  by 
A  narrow 
moulding,  and 
thcuppcr  sec- 
tion was  nften 
filled  by  a 
gilded  panel, 
as  in  lIluBtra- 
tion  294,  ']*hc 
frunic  ar  the 
luMti  tkf  Chap- 
ter I)  shows 
a     looking- 

flass  ou'ned 
y  Mr,  Bige- 
low.  The 
panel  above 
the  glass  is 
gilded,  and  its  design,  of  a  cornucopia*  was  extrenfiely 
popular  at  this  period.  The  upper  section  w:is  fre- 
quently filled  with  a  picture  p;nnted  iiiion  gla^ni,  A 
looking-glA!is  with  such  a  picture  is  shown  in  Illus- 
trutioii  25,  and  another^  owned  by  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Bigelow  of  Worcesteri  heads  Chapter  1. 


Illut   2«S. -- Loaking-Elut,    1310-1825, 
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Albany  I-Ii^orical  Society'  Giran- 
dole, 352;   foTiy-legged  table,  222, 

Alexandtf  l^d  Housc,  Ports- 
muuth.    Chair,  146;  doubit  chaiT^ 

20^ 

American  Aniiquarian  Society, 
Wurccsrer.  Desk,  M4:  double 
chair,  203;  high  chair,  141;  look- 
ing-glass, 337!  slate-lop  table, 
719;  tall  clock,  370. 

America  D  E'hiliHDphical  Society, 
Philadelphia.     Chair,  160. 

B 

Barrcll,  Mrs.  Chailes  C,  York  Cor- 
ners.    Looking-glass,  34J,  344. 

l^xEer,  James  Phinrey,  Portland. 
Sideboard,     91 ;       dressing-glass, 

49- 

Bigelow,  Francis  II.,  Cambridge, 
Andiron^  zSS;  candelabra,  312; 
cellaiel,  103^  chairs,  166,  168,  i£o, 
tS6,  187;  clock,  322;  desk.  116, 
136;  lamps,  3EI ;  looking-glass, 
40,  361;  secretary.  135;  side- 
board, gS,  99;  sofa,  205;  tahh, 
215,  17$,  242;    wash-stand,  57. 

Bigcluw,  Mrs.  II.  K.,  Wotc*:9lEi- 
Looking-gliss,  lo^ 


Bigelow,  Irving,  Woicestcr.    Oock, 

325;  table,  239. 
Blaney,  Dwight,  Boston.    Andirons, 

289^  bureau,5l;  chair,  148,  l8[; 

desk,  121^  high  chest,  25;  look- 

ing'gtass,  355;  music  stand,  273; 

settle,  194^  flideboard,  loi;  table, 

217,    219,    220,    227,    239,    2441 

what-not,  240. 
Boston  Art  Moaeum.     Cock,  320; 

looking-glass,  357. 
Bumside,  Miss  H.  P.  F.,  Worcester. 

Looking-glass,  60;  table,  245, 


Carroll,  Mn.  Elbert  H.,  Worcester. 

Bureau,  47. 
Chickering&  Co,     Piano,  27Z,  2S1. 
Coates,    Miss    Mary,    Pbitadelphia. 

Chair,    146,   IS9,  X70,   173,  184; 

table,  227. 
Concord  Antiquarian  Society.    Bed- 
stead, 65^  chair,  174;  couch,  196; 

looking-glaai,     2E6;      sofa,     207; 

table,  235. 
Cotinecticul       Histoiical      Society, 

Hartford.    Chest,  15, 
Colbert,     George     H.,    Worcester. 

Bedstead.  76. 
Cutter,  Mrs.].  C,  Worcester.    Chair, 

189- 
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Darlington,  Dr,  Jam«  H.,  lirooklyn. 

chair,  165;  chesf,   it,  i6j    chest 
uf  drawcni,    18;    dulcimer,  274; 
seltle,  1^31  spinet,  250, 
Dyer,  Ctfnlon  M-,  WorceHler.    Table, 
234;  lable  and  chair,  Z40. 


Karle,  Mrs.   Alice   Mgrse,  Brooklyn- 

Chair,  170;    de^k,  124. 
Esse:(   InsLituLe,   Saleiti.    Chaii,  140, 

143;  cupbuard,  81;  setLee,  195^ 

¥ 
Faulkner,  Dr.  G-,  Ki'xhury.    Qock, 

336^ 
Hagler,  Harry  HHrkneH,  Millbrook. 
Andirons,  29I!  qanillt-sland,  3101 
chair>  150,  x6g,  ij2,  178;  docl;, 
359;  double  cbaii,  199;  dre^inj-- 
rablt!,  jSi  fender,  29] ;  highche»;t, 
36;  lantern,  ^i;^;  luoking-glasa^ 
30,  348,  359;  side  tabic,  89^  sofa, 
igSi  table,  228,  229,  232,  234; 
wtiting-table,  122. 

G 

Gape,  Mrs.  Thomas  IL,  Worcester, 
liureau,  53,  55:  case  of  drawera, 
S4i  desk,i37;  looking-glass. 353; 
6ofa,  213. 

Gage,  Miaa  ^TaLH.'l  t'„  Worcester- 
Desk,  [oS, 

( lay,  <!'aU"in,  \V<trccsler-     Clnck^  334- 

tiiranl  C"!!rj:;c,     Settee,  204. 

Giisier,  Mr:i,  Ada,  Auburn.  I'iano, 
264. 


Henry,    Mrs.   J.    H.,   Winchendoiu 

Desk,  13S- 
Herieshoff,    J.    B,    F„   New    York- 
Doable  chest,  32- 
Iluimer,      the      Mines,     Concoid. 

Couch,  I97i  Bofa,2oS!  table,  241. 
Hosmer,       Walter,       Wetherafield. 

Chair,    163,     175;     couch,    197; 

cupboard,  83;    desk,    112,    113; 

dressing-table,  34. 
Huntington,  Di.  William  R,,  New 

York.      Desk   with    cabinet   top, 

Hyde,  Mrs.  Oar^nce  1L,  Brooklyn. 
Comb-back  rocker,  158, 


Ipswich  Historical  SocE«ty-  Bed- 
stead,  63;  cbaif,  154,  155;  fiie- 
place,  286. 

J 

Johnson  lludscn,  Mr*.,  StntJord. 
Bedstead,  6z^  bureau,  46;  cudle 
shades,  304;  kaa,  87;  tooktng- 
Elass,304;  screen,  30S;  table,  333. 


Kennedy,    W.    S.    G-,    Worcotcr^ 

Chair,  174,  1S3;  dock,  3271  dc»k, 
1341  looking-glaas,  350^  pano, 
2621  sideboard,  105;  sofa,  205. 

Knabe,  William,  &  Co,,  Baltimore. 
Harpsichord,  254. 

Kohn,   11.    IT.,   Albany.     Looking' 
class,  287. 

L 

Lan}r.  B.  J.,  Ikiston.     Piano,  277. 
Lawrence,  W^alter  Uowne,  Flushing. 
Chair,  18& 
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Lawton,      Mrs,      Vaughan      Reed, 

Wurcealer-  Harp,  aSj- 
Lemoii,    E.    R,,    Sudbury.     Chest   of 

drawera,     so;      fire     fiamtf,    299; 

boking-elasa,  314,  336. 
Lincoln,  WaUo*  Worceslei.    Chaii, 

1S9,  190;  sideboard,  L02. 

M 

Maclnnes,  J.   C,  WoTcesier.     Side 

tabic.  TOO, 
Marsh,  Mre.  Caroline  Foute,  Clare- 

monl -on- the- James.     Cbest,  1^ 
Mfgfiilt,      Williajn,      Wethersficld. 

lantern  clocks  315. 
Muore,      D.     Thomas,     Weslbury. 

Ucick,  332  ;  chair,  179. 
Morae,  Mrs-  E.  A,,  Woreesler-  Bed- 

sleaiL73;  chair,  177,  1S8  ;  cLock, 

334,317;  table,  247;   waihsland, 

Morse,  Miss  Frances  C,  Worcester 
Bcilattad,  74 ;  bureau,  43,  50; 
candlesticks,    305 ;     chairs.    152, 

tSJr  15^-  '57.  <^i.  '&7-  '7^1 
clock,  3(6,  323,  325,  327,  329; 
cuasters,  95,  225;  de^k,  130; 
high  cbe^I,  28 ;  Lamps,  300 ; 
looking-glaM,  78,  248,  339,  350, 
362;  low-lioy,  zS,  39,  339;  mir- 
roi-knobs,  351  ;  night  labLr,  59; 
plan u.  259  :  piano  stool,a6S,  270  ; 
seLrrlary  desk,  J32  ;  setfec,  206  ; 
sideboard.  95  ;  s^fa,  209  ^  fable, 
224t  226,  237  ;  washstand,  58. 
Muunl  Vernun.  Lamp,  3071  mantel, 
293- 

N 

NewhurypoTl  Historical  Association. 
Cradle,  61 ;  dpsk  with  cabinet  top, 
I2J  ;    table,  2lS. 


Newman,  Mrs,  M.,  Nev  York.    Sofa, 

214, 
Nichols,  The  Misaes,  Salem.      Look- 

ing-glass,  354. 

O 

Orlh,    John,    Boston.      Qavichord, 

=57- 

P 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
Desk,  112. 

Philadelphia  Library  Association, 
Looking-glass,  346. 

Pilgrim  Society,  Flymouth.  Chairs, 
142;  cradle,  &[. 

Poore,  Ben  Perley,  Byfiekl  Bed- 
stead, 67,  71  ;  candle  stand,  302, 
309  ;  cellaret,  103;  chair,  144, 147, 
[54*  164,  169,  184;  chest  on 
frame,  [9;  clock,  3^8;  looking- 
glass,  106,  139;  Kreen,  309; 
sofa,  214, 

Potter,  Mrs.  M.  G,,  Worcester. 
Looking-glass,  192. 

PratiT  Miss  Emma  A,,  Worcester. 
Miniature  taU  clock,  323. 

Fienlice,  Mrs.  Charles  H„  Worces- 
ter.   Dutch  chair,  162. 

Priest,  Mrs.  Louis  M.,  Salem.  Piano, 
266- 

R 

Robart,  F,  A.,  Boston.  Dressing- 
table,  23  ;   high  chest,  22. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  N-  Y.,  Worcester. 
Cbeval  glass,  360. 

S 

SchoeFfer,  Dr.  Charles,  Philadelphia. 

Sofa,  212. 
Sibley,  Charles,  Worcester.    Bureau, 

SmithiJohQt  Worcester.  Table,  243. 
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Tappan^    Mra,  Sanford,    Newbury- 

port,     Piandp  261. 
Tiltun,   Mifis   M.  E.,  NfwImtypDrt, 

Table,  225^ 

L" 
Unitarian  Church,  IrficeMer.     Chair, 

V 

Vt^rplanck,  Samud,  Hshkill.  Desk 
wilh  cahini:!  lop,  fronli^ipiece. 

W 

WamCT  HoUBC.  PortamoLlh.  Bed- 
Bltad,  72:  liill  uf  laiEing.  i?6; 
lh>okcaae,  129;  burcau,4i;  chan- 


ildier,  306;  doubk  chctt,  30; 
dressing- table,  33;  high  chat, 
2&;   ao/a,  2ti;    Hove,  297. 

Waten,  Charles  R,  Salem.  Bed- 
stead, 69;  bureaL,  42;  candelabra, 
J95i  chair.  145,  I77.  '79-  1*31 
cheat,  17;  cheat  upon  fnme,  19; 
cuphoard,  Sz  ^  de«k  box,  1071 
desk  with  cabinet  top,  ti^;  hob 
grate.  295!  looking-glaia,  345; 
bnlcTD  clock,  316. 

Wing.  Mm.  Juhn  D.,  Mil1l>rook, 
Music  stand,  273. 

Woodward,  Mra-  Dr.  Rufufl,  Worco- 
Icr.     High  chMl,  27. 

WiHKlward,  Mrs.  Samuel  B.,  Wofces- 
ter.  Bedstead,  75;  bureau,  56; 
tabic,  241- 
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Adam,  Robert  and  J  »  4»  5- 
Adam  leg^  2o8.  241, 
Aiiam*,  John,  quoted,  252, 
Andirons,  2 87, 
Argirn^  lamp,  306. 
Aatur  piano,  z6l. 


B 


Columbus, 


f'NJl,   64  ; 


Baldik'ir,      Oiri^l^pher 

rjLinlL'd,  2%^. 
Bani?li^r-back  chair,  151. 
"  IJanju  "  doiik.  22S. 
Iki^in  sUnil,  35, 
Heauft^t  or  beaufaTt,  84. 
lleilslea<i,    claw-and-ball 

ci>rj]ing  of,  67;    cuuccliil   for,  74^ 

early,  60;    field,  6ji    French,   75; 

I  leppk^'hite,    G7;    low    pi>5t,    75; 

ornanienls     fyr    concealing    bed 

screws,  73;  press,  62;  sleigh,  771 

steps  fur,  68- 
Cell  flower,  180, 
Bdler,  John,  2[3. 
Kelly  lamp,  299. 
Bible  bov,  ro6. 
'*  Biglow  Papers,"  quoted,  ?9. 
"Ililboa"  luoking-gUss,  356- 
Eill  of  lading,  x?7. 
Eird-caj-e  clock,  3I4, 
BUss,  Reu.  Daniel,  174. 
Bliick  froni,  T15,  116. 
Biythc,  Samuel,  255, 


Bollea  collfiotion,  [40,  216. 

Bonaparte  chair,  JS9. 

Books  on  furniture,  4. 

Bowley,  Devcreuji,  321. 

Bracket  clock,  317, 

Brass  beading,  211. 

Brewster  chair,  [41. 

Broad  wood  harpsichord,  256, 

Brown,     John,    Joseph,     Nicholas, 

Mcsest  33,  178, 
Jiulkeley,  Rev-  Peter,  196. 
Bureau,  40,  T07,  130- 
Bumpy,  Dr.,  quoted,  249. 
Burnt  work  on  chest,  12. 
Bulterfly  table,  220. 


Candelabra,  311,  3r3. 

Candle  extinguisher,  306, 

Candle  shades,  304, 

Candle-sland,  mahogany,  jtO;  iron, 
303- 

Candlesiick,  299,  305. 

Carroll,  Charles,  255. 

Carver  chair,  141. 

Cellaret,  103, 

Chair,  bandy-leg,  160^  baiiisler,  151 ; 
cane,  146;  Carvel  and  Brewster, 
141;  comb-back,  158;  Dutch, 160; 
easy,  165;  fan-back,  158;  Flemish, 
[46;  leather,  143;  Queen  Anne, 
151  i  rocking.  [60;  roundabout, 
154;  slat'back,  [55;  turned,  140^ 
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Turkey  work,  143;  wainscot,  142 
Windsor,  157;  wriling,  159. 
Chair  Lable,  218, 
Chambers,  Sir  William,  4. 
Chandelier^  307. 
CTiatidlur  John,  joj,  321. 
CiiarleiB,  J 11  fin,  270. 
Chefll,   o. 

Chest  uf  drawers,  19, 
Chest  on  frame,  17, 
ChevaL  glass,  360. 
Qiickerine  k  Co.,  271. 
China  sLep^,  24, 
Chinese  asle,    76,200. 
OiipjitTiJale,  Thomas,  4,  167. 
CkvicJiortT,  Z56. 
HaW'-inrl-hall  ftiot,  i6r. 
Gementi,  260, 
Qotks,  314, 
Gtaslera,  97,  225. 
Cumh'lAck,  [58. 
ComniiKlc,  40. 64;  table,  43. 
Omlin^H  Uil,  67. 
Coftiei  cbnir,    54, 
Cotnuccipia  lofa,  212. 
Couch,  196- 
Cradle,  61. 
Cupboard,  almery,  7S;   corner,  S4; 

court,  Bi;  livery,  &i;   prcBS,  78. 
Cupboard  cimhs  or  cushion^  84. 

D 

Darly,  Matthias,  4. 

Day  bcdt  196. 

Dearborn,  General  Henry,  151, 

Desk,  106,  107. 

Dvsk'boK,  E07, 

Dish-Iup  li^le,  22fi. 

I)tnlLlAGatB,25S. 

Double  chest,  30, 

I  iran-ini:'tablp.  217. 

Dressing'^laas,  48. 


Dulcimer,  273, 
Dutch  mBrquetrie,  45. 
Dutch  Cea-Iable,  235. 


Easy-chatr,  165- 
Edwards  and  Darley,  340. 
Emerson,  Rev.  William,  174, 
Erben,  Peter,  267. 


Fan-back,  i^g. 
Fancy  chair,  191. 
Fender,  291. 
rirehack  2<(2. 
iMfe-lfamc,  296, 
Fireplace,  3S7,  290, 
tleniish  chairs,  14S. 
Mucker,  Lucy,  48- 
Foot,    claw-and-ball,    161  ;    Dutch, 

ISS'  Hemish,  145;  French,  169; 

spade,  190;  Spanish,  151. 
Forma,  139. 

Forty-legged  table,  223. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  276,  296, 
Franklin  stove,  296. 
French     foot,     Hepple  while, 

scroll,  169,  199. 
Frets,  315. 
Friesland  clock,  317. 


46; 


Gas,3[i. 
Gibbon,  Dr.,  3. 
Girandole,  352. 
Cirard,  l^tephen,  204, 

H 
Had  ley  chest,  i5. 
[faircioth  covering,  184,  213. 
Hancock,  John,  i  J3,  203,  313,  319, 
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Hancock,  Thomut  319- 
llandW,  21,  4S. 
llamionicsL,  275. 
Harp,  2Sj, 

I  L-ir|i-&hii|icd  piano,  277. 
I[,Tr[>skho[U,  255, 
J]:)iri%,  John,  255, 

Haukcy,  Hcnrv,  283. 

Ila"lb^jme,  NiLlhsLnie!,  quoleJ,  37, 

Helton,  J,  Al'l am,  quoted,  9. 

I[tfp|ikwhilc,  4,  6,  179. 

I  [<d^'iian?,  2S9. 

]li}-h-hiiy,  24,  29, 

iEipkiiia,  A.  J.,  251, 

llilthcotk*  Jnhn,  2521  Thomas,  249, 

J5I. 
nu[)-^Tale,  292. 

HirlmL's,  (I.  W,,  quufcil,  1,  120,  140, 
IlowanI,  [Cilward,  3^7^ 
liundred- legged  tabic,  2,  223. 


Ince  and  Mayhciv,  4,  340. 

J 

Jacoltcan  farniluic,  144, 
Jajaaiiiiiii}^,  ICN>,  JS4. 
Japan  i\urk.  I  lo,  3^7. 
Jcfli^rinon,  Thonia-S  160,  306. 
Juhnsim,  iJr.  Saimif:!,  63;    Dr.  Will- 
iam SaniuLl,  232. 
Johnson, 'Itmmas  4.  5,  340, 
JojnL  ur  joined  furniture,  10,  217. 
Junes,  W'ilhani,  4. 

K 

Kas  HT  ka^^p,  S5, 
Kt'cn^",  Sicjihtn,  24^1  250. 
Ket lie-shape,  45. 
2  B 


KetLle'3tand,  231. 

Knife -hoxes,  93,  94, 

Knobs  for  looking-glasses,  35J. 

Knox,  General  49,  92. 


Lacquered  furniture,  109. 

Lafayetle.  212. 

I^mp,    belly,    299;     mnnlel,    312; 

silver,  307. 
ran^dale,  Jos'iah,  [46. 
l-mlern,  313, 
l^nltrn  clo^k,  314. 
I.i^hl-Atanrl,  231, 
E^ui:k,  Malthia^,  4,  5,  340. 
Looking-glasses,  336. 
I,ow-boy,  24,  29. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  quoted,  29. 

M 

Macphaettris,  Archibald,  127, 

Mahogany,  3,  4, 

^fa^1el,  292, 

Mantel  lamps,  312. 

Manwaring,  Robert,  4, 

Maiie  Aniuinelle,  9L 

Marquetrie.  45. 

Mather,  Kii:har[l,  141. 

Mayhew,  Ince  and,  4. 

Melville,  David,  311. 

MiniatuTc  bureau,  50^  aofa,  213. 

Mirror,  336,  352. 

Mirror  knobs,  3^1. 

Mischinn^A  fSte,  347. 

Morgan,  Lady,  277,  2S4. 

Mouldings,  20,  45. 

Mount  Vernon,  chair,  1S51  Areploce, 

2qy,    lamp,  307. 
Muaical  dock,  324,  326. 
Musical  glasses,  275. 
MuaiC'Stand,  273. 
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Night  tabic,  5S. 


Oak,  3.  19. 

Osborne,  Sir  Danvers,  J09. 


"Parson  TureH'tt  Legacy,"  quoted. 

140. 
Pembroke  table,  235, 
Penti,  Wilbjm,  l|7. 
r«ppfrrl1»  Sir  ^ViUiam,  145. 
Ptrpy^,  Samuel,  quoted,  249. 
Ph>'fe,  Duncan,  245. 
Piano,  15S. 
Piano -St  cjol,  268, 
l^e-crusl  table,  226. 
1^1  br- and- claw  table,  344. 
Ppe-C39e»  37. 

Popkin,  Dr.  John  SndUng^  116. 
Portuguead  twiat,  14S, 
I^ston,  John,  219, 
Prince  of  Wales  feathers,  iSo. 
Province  HnuK,  304. 
Putnam  cupboard,  81. 


Qua^liitle,  232. 

Qu«en  Anne  chair,  151. 


Ripley,  Dr.  Eira,  175,  107. 
Robinsun,  C,  T,,  quoted,  j. 
Rockery  157,  iGo. 
Roundabout  chair.  154- 
Rumrord,  Counl,  391. 


Sat  in  wood,  6. 
Screen,  307. 


Scruloir,  107. 

Secret  drawers,  113,- 

Setlee,  195. 

S*Illt.  192, 

Seu'all,  Judge  Samuel,  448,  338. 

Shi*,  Miss  Rebecca,  113,  173, 

Shearer,  Thomas,  5,  90. 

Sheraton,  Thmnaft,  4,  185. 

Sheraton  quoted,  3,  7,  ijc^  135, 
185, 

Sheiburne,  John.  26^ 

Sidflward,  86;  Shearer,  9a;  Hep- 
pli^wbiie,  90;  Sheraton,  90J  nuu- 
urempnis  of,  97;  woods  uied  in, 

93- 
Side  table,  Chippendale,  S9. 
Slat-back  chair,  155. 
Slate-top  table,  219. 
Slaw-bank.  62, 
Smoker's  tongs,  y}^. 
Spade  foot.  190, 
Spandrels,  319, 
Spanish  foot,  151, 
Spinet,  248. 
Splal,  151,  160, 
Stand,    candle,   3101    Dutch,-  »5; 

kcllle,  131;    light,  231. 
Stein.  Andre,  277, 
Steps  for  beds,  6$. 
Storr,  Marmaduke,  321. 
Strong,  Governor  GUeb,  174. 
Swan,  Colonel,  90. 


Table. butterfly, 220;  card,a3ii  chair, 
ziS;  di^h-top.  2z6;  dnwing,2I7; 
Dutch  tea,  225;  framed,  2J8; 
forty-  or  bund  red -legged,  223; 
joined,  2 18;  I'pmbtoke,  235;  pie- 
i^rust,  2z6^  piUar^and'claw,  244; 
sbtc-top,  219;  work,  24l> 
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HOME  LIFE  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS 

llUisiraied  by  photographs,  gaihered  by  the  author^  of  real 
Ihings,  workd^  and  happenings  of  olden  times, 

Bva^     Cloth-     S3 .50 

'^'Phe  wi>ik  is  inaiTily  and  essenlially  an  anlir|U3rian  account  of  rhe 
t'K)K  im|ikmenis  and  ulcn^ils  ^s  *^"  a*  Thu  pToces&es  of  cohmial 
ihjmi:slLi:  industry;  and  il  la  full  enQU}-h  lo  strve  as  a  mudcraCd 
i^ncv<.lLP["aiiia  in  ihat  kiufl.  ,  ,  ,  "Ihis  utclul  and  altradivc  bunk,  wTlh 
iu  profuse  anil  inlcrt:*lin)>  pjtturos.  its  fair  lypuRraphy,  and  its  [|LaiiH 
biniLJng,  iiiiitativi^  uf  an  old-time  ?am|jl[?r,  should  prove  a  favunlc/' 

—  JAf  Dial. 

"  Mrs.  Karlc  has  marlc  1  very  careful  study  of  the  details  of  dumcs- 
lii:  life  Fr»m  the  ear1it;sl  days  of  the  Belllcment  of  the  country.  The 
lutdt:  is  >{ijm[itLiousiy  itiiistrateil,  and  every  fameil  article^  sueh  a^  The 
n]'innin;^'islied,  the  foiji-stone,  the  hras«  knocker  on  the  door,  and  the 
cp|il-[inir:  Lulermill,  is  here  prfi4ente<1  to  the  eye  ami  faJEhfuUy  plclured 
in  worrls.  Thrj  v<jluin;  is  a  fascinatinj;  one,  and  the  va^i  army  of  ad- 
miners  ond  sturlents  of  Ihc  olden  lEays  udl  \mi  plateful  Lo  the  author 
for  (ralhccin^  lo^<:Uii:r  and  puuin^  into  |>ermanent  lorni  so  much  aocu- 
rale  mlorinalioEi  confer nin^  thi:  homt:s  of  our  anecstori."  ^^  Kdutation^ 


CHILD  LIFE  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS     ■ 

With  many  illustrations  from  photographs. 

«V0.      Cloth.      $3-50 

**  Thi-  whole  wiitk  presents  a  complete  and  graphic  pitlure  of  colo- 
nial (liiirlhijoilH  thai  cannnri  but  form  a  valual'Ie  supplementary  study 
f'T  sCiiilent'i  id  Aiti'rican  hiiiury.  Al  the  same  time  il  has  much  gen- 
^-r^il  iiiluresi,  for  idiiLl  life  of  an)'  perioil  is  InleTeslin^,  but  the  inlerc&t 
i>i  ihjLiltled  ivht'n  it  cirneems  the  formalive  inHuences  of  American 
anttslry/' — Neio  York  limei. 

"From  the  *K;anl  recorrls  af  colonial  Hava  Mrs.  Earle  hoa  been 
eiiabk-'1  lo  make  up  a  v^dume  that  Is  full  of  life  and  variety,  and  thai 
^ive-i  an  insij^ht  into  th:  Iteaulv  and  l(.nderne><s  of  Family  life  ev^m 
under  ihe  au>itere  con  lilions  of  the  st-venlcenth  and  ci|;htcenth  cen- 
tuiies.  ihe  portraili^  Hhf  ehihlren  foriit  a  j-alSery  as  rare  a&  jl  vk  beauti- 
ful,'^— AV;«  Votk  //rntU. 
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WORKS  BY  MRS.  AUCE  MORSE  EARLE 


STAGE-COACH  AND  TAVERN  DAYS 

Willi  rimiiy  illiislraliuns  fr<jin  pliotograplis- 

Bvo.     Cloth,     $a.50 

"'St-i  [he  li'Hinl  valunltk'  items  in  her  Imitk  att:  rht?  pictures  with 
whkh  il  Is  Uvi'^hlv  prnviik-l^  —  admii^ililt  rL|>rinliiL.ti<j]iii,  in(*l  of 
lluiii,  iif  o](i  iavj.rjix,  i:ivcm  sij-ni  ami  lulls  s(fl*;i.'  coaches,  and  a  nam- 
hit  ijf  ojik"*  \'i  [ht  [>ainriiiQ<>  •.>{  Mr,  llt-nry,  mIu-  ha:«  ma<k  ihi?  slaf>e- 
cjtiich  (Liys  .if  [hir  L'nilcd  Malt;s  a  si"rLijil  study." 

—  A'm-   Yrrk   7'rihtne. 

"  Mrii.  Marie  i^  no  mere  onn|iikr.  ITcr  lxjftl;K  tc|Hi?4tnt  ori^nal 
rcsL'nri'li,  L'niiihiEic'l  wilh  a  hiipp'  Incultv  i'i  V.n"U'in}^  uhni  io  tell  and 
wlii^l  hi  iiiMl.  'I  ln'v  art  wA.  only  aullitiilii',  [l,cy  arn.-  iiilttcsTing,  full 
int   liuninn   n^tluri',  ami    Iihil|ii:(1   llirou^lioul  \i  ith   a  (leli^Mful  sense  of 


OLD  TIME  GARDENS 

A  l-unk  uf  the  Swoct  o'  tile  Vear.    With  many  Illustrations 
from  pholugr.iphs.  Bvo.     Qotb.     $a.oo,  net 

"  Tver)' p:iK'^  is  lailcn  "ilh  ihirij^  intcn^ytin^,  aUraclive,  and  curi- 
uusK'  ami  cHecLivelv  inslriiilur,  Mrs,  KarleV  knuwlfd^e  of  American 
local  Uadiliitiiary  1-irc,  a'^  ^t  have  Um^  since  Uarm-d,  is  inatchles." 

—  lionklni't'n'  JiulU'tiu,  rhilaiUlpbii,, 

",\  triJtti-'ie  whii:ik  ^ill  he  vLOenmeil  hy  all  hjUf^ra  of  ^ardfrn  aixd 
ut  liU-raturc  ,  .  .  Tt  the  sthnlarJy  fraL'raner-  ^lislilli'd  hy  every  ehpptcr 
nf  a  VHiliLiiK'  tlial  iiiay  Ire  ^I'lprtliilv  i:rishriiLed  aiming  the  i^la^i^itit  n\  J^ar- 
ilcMiiit;  lil'Tamrt."-  -Ilj^nch  II,  KiJrU'.\si.KJ<  in  ihe  Boi>ii  Buvfr. 


SUN-DIALS  AND  ROSES  OF  YESTERDAY 

Garden  de1ii"hls  i^hitli  :irp  here  clisphivt'd  in  vtrv  truth  and 
art  moreover  rt^aidi-d  Jis  <.'mijleiiiSr     I'roftisely  illiLSlrated- 

8vD.     Ctoth.     $1.00,  aet 
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